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Twisting Trails” 


Our new serial story starts in this issue 


Headliners in this number —Robert E. Pinkerton, Geo. A. Birmingham, Alan Sullivan, Dr. 
Orison Swett’ Marden, Hugh C. Weir, Rev. R. G. MacBeth, W. A. Craick, Madge 
Vac Beth, Frederic \\ \\ ile and others 
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Where The Good 


Complexions 


ANATOLE FRANCE, the great Frenchman who 
lately visited London, said that one thing which 
he noticed was the beautiful complexions of Eng- 
lishwomen. It was like a Frenchman to note this. 
But has it alwavs been true? It has not. As re- 
cently as even ten years ago good complexions were 
far more rare—and perhaps therefore more prized 
than thev are to-day. 


The Influence that has been at Work 


In great part this improvement has been the 
work of one woman, Mdme. Helena Rubinstein, 
who probably knows the secret of more women’s 
beauty than any other person in the world. In 
her famous Mavfair establishment at 24 Grafton 
Street, London. W.. she has been making 200d 
complexions by the thousand every year. Or to 
put the matter more correctly, she has been enabl- 
neg 200d complexions to realize themselves, for the 
average woman has naturally a good skin, but she 
does not make the best of it. 


Neglect dulls the most brilliant complexion. 
Many a woman has a fine, supple, even brilliant 
skin, and does not know it. Her natural girl’s 
face has lost its charm of colour and texture be 
cause she did not know how to preserve it against 
injury of wind, and sun, and dust. 


Good Complexions Cost Little 


During the last few months the number of POD | 
complexions among women of limited means, who 
cannot afford or do not care to spend the money on 
more expensive treatments has quite noticeably in 
creased: for, not long since, Mdme. Rubinstein 
decided to prepare for general sale smaller pack 
ages of her famous beauty preparations, to bring 
them within the reach of all. They have been 
quickly adopted and welcomed, and a close ob- 
server can see the result—not in artificial or 
painted faces, but in complexions whose 


Beauty of Complexion made lasting and all complexions made better by the use of Valaze Beautifying Skin Food, 


Come From 


Natural Beauty, Brought Out 


by Mdme. Rubinstein’s means, at last does itself 
justice. 


Address, MpmMe. HeLtena RUBINSTEIN (personal), 


24 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W., ENGLAND 





VALAZE BEAUTIFYING 
SKIN FOOD 


Where the skin is dull and ‘‘tired,’’ or wher 
wrinkles have begun to mar the features, Valazé 


Beautifying Skin Food—commonly called simply 
‘¢Valaze’? -will do wonders. Valaze must not 
be regarded as a mere glorified ‘‘cold crean 
It is a highly scientific preparation Ww th great 
penetrative powers and a vigorous stimulating 
action on the pores and textures of the skin. By 
its use the neglected cells, whose shrinking is the 
eause of wrinkles, become strengthened and 
vigorated, and the result is a « ymplexion | 
shless and of undeniable charn 

Mdme. Rubinstein has written very carefu 
directions for the use of Valaz fferent 
ditions of the skin, such as greasiness, ire s 
blackheads, dryness, et Caref atte! 
should be given to these and the mplexi 
watched for the improvement which 
show itself. Within a fortnight or a montl 
Valaze will show its improving effects, giving 
tone, suppleness, refinement, and fre sh and voutl 
ful beauty to the skin. Freckles, sallowness, ar 
the dull opaque look which is so tame and uni 


iring will disappear, and any wrinkles which 
spiring will disappear, and any wrink 
; 
al 


exist will already have shown signs of departure 

Formerly sold only in $1.25, $2.30 ar 
sizes, this exquisite preparation may now be ha 
IVE CENTS. 


also for SIXTY-F 














65 cts., $1.25, $2.30 and $5.35: Valaze Beauty Grains, for washing in case of greasiness of skin, coarseness of 

pores, 55 cts. a box; Valaze Powder (for normal or greasy skin) or Novena Poudre (for dry skin), 55 cts. a box; 

Crushed Rose Leaves (the new delightful colouring for the face, composed of the pulp of roses), 50 cts. a box. 
All prices post free to Canada. 


BRANCHES and DEPOTS: Paris, 255 r. S/. Honore: 
Melbourne, 2/4 Collins Street; Sydney, 758 Pitt Street; | 


Auckland, Strand Arcdae; Johannesburg, Anstey’s Buildings; 
Calcutta, Ditmar, Bruner Bros., Army and Navy Store 





FREE SAMPLE 


Clients ordering any of the above preparations will be entitled to ask for and to receive a Free Sample of 
the Famous Valaze Pine Bath Discs sufficient for two baths. These Pine Bath Discs are a composition of the 
Marienbad pine essence with certain chemical salts, which dissolve in the bath, saturate the water with an 


exquisite aroma of the woods. 
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Why Pay More? | 


Not every $1500 car has a wheel base 
measuring 114 inches. 
The $1250 Overland Has. 
Not every $1500 car has 33 inch by | 
4 inch tires. Hi 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
\| 
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The $1250 Overland has. 
Not every $1500 car has a full thirty- 
five horsepower motor. | 
The $1250 Overland has. \})] 
Not every $1500 car has a three- | 
\\) quarter floating rear axle fitted with | 
Hyatt bearings. \| 
The $1250 Overland has. I 
Not every $1500 car has a complete | 
| electric lighting system throughout. 
Hi The $1250 Overland has. | 
itt Not every $1500 car has the most 








up-to-date and very best equipment. 

HHH The $1250 Overland has. 

HN Not every $1500 car has a chassis as 
‘||| thoroughly, as carefully and as accur- 
‘|\\||| ately manufactured as any $5000 chassis. 
HN The $1250 Overland has. 

MI Not every $1500 car has the utmost 
|| im conveniences, comfort, luxury and 
Hil! style. 

| The $1250 Overland has. 


And these are but a few of the many $1500 
features found in the famous Overland 
Why pay more than $1250 when the addi- 
tional expenditure gets you no more car? 
Our dealer in your town will be glad to 
demonstrate any time 
Write for catalogues and illustrated litera- {| 
ture They're free. \\} 
| 
| 





Please address Dept. 18 


THE WILLYS OVERLAND | 
OF CANADA, LIMITED | 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 






$1250 Compl té ly equippe d $1425 x ith 
EEE EERO Oe tere epee { 
etectric starter and generator 
Prices f.o bh. Han lton, Ont. | 
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An Author in the 
Wilds of Ontario 


Robert E. Pinkerton, the author of ‘*Twisting Trails.’’ wl 


i lel | 
starts in this issue, is one of the most nteresting charaeters in Can 
adian literature. He and his wife live in a six-room cabin. built en | 
tirely by himself, in the bush eight miles from Atikokan, Ontario 
Their only means of communication with the outside world is by 

' 


eanoe in summer and dog-team in winter. There they work—for Mrs 
Pinkerton is a suecesstul writer and collaborates with her husband 


in all he does—free from the distractions of modern life, aided to 
true standards by close communion with Nature and their life in the 





j 
y ] ! 7 1 ee ' 

open. Naturally their principal work has been for the ‘* out-door 
magazines— stories and articles dealing with wooderatt and hunting 
They have published a book on the handling of a canoe and Mrs 


Pinkerton is now engaged on another book on wooderatt tor women 

‘*We live here because we would rather make this our home that 
any place we know of,’’ writes Mr. Pinkerton to the edit 
MacLean’s Magazine, ‘‘and we expect to remain in the woods thi 


rest of our lives—or until editorial econspiraev drives us baek to a erty 
; nt 


to earn our living 


Before locating in his home in the woods, Mr. Pinkerton was a 











newspaper man. He worked on newspapers in Milwaukee and C 
eago and on the Associated Press in Denver. He has been a theatrical 
press agent and a bull cook on a log drive; has served in e United 
States forest service and at a trading post with only Indians cus 
tomers: has cooked in a lumber camp, guided moose unters, run a 
magazine (which he wrote himself from cover to cover), worked in thi 1] 
woods, in a saw mill, driven a team. fished for the market, trapped | 
for a living, worked on a farn In the newspaper game he served a | 
In Manv Capacities reporter, sporting ead tor, GCOpy reader, tele Tap | p I 
editor. Tree lane lr Tact, ( as run the vamut ol thie Vavariles Oo! : clans 
modern lite, has out-Londoned Jacek Londor 
\ 0 Vie eXpia s hob | : Ss § I 
that are full ol man intere 1 i ! il ! I} 
all its phases And whieh explains also V ne ol can alfor 
miss the opening installment of ** Twisting Trails” in this issue—for 
th ew serial is one of Mr. Pinkerton’s very best pieces of wor 
Did vou read his ‘*Print of the Frenc Hleel?”’ t{ vou di 
low forward to ‘: Twisting Trails’* w h double =! 1] 
i| 
FEATURES OF THE SEPTEMBER MACLEAN‘S | 
L. M. Montgomery, author of ‘*Anne of Green Gables,’” and 
other stories that have giver er ar nternational reputation, eontr 
DUuLes ¢ S I story 0 es ’ - = ‘ ! 
is v vy and as full of swee ' \ s1T { the 
ormer Work of this noted ¢ \ ‘ ( t 
morning contains all the rediet ‘ ( , 
Alan Sullivan’s masterpiece, **' Phings Count, the 
Madelyn Mack series, short stories by Geo. Frederick Clarke, Geo. I 
Pearson and others will be feature This “T e Se] 
tember MacLean’s 
\ re ew oT tive \ done ! , ty 
three years o sa rat 
\ nterestir story ‘ ) ( i 
mules 
Che third installment of Re Ga. M 1} 
I Northwest rebellior 
\ sketchy deseription ¢ ( i er | ‘ 
avorite 1} 
The second article of the series | Mi: Mach ‘ i| 
known women of Canada | 
\ strong, Inspirational arti re @ n Swe \I ( 
L © cal analysis ot 1 i i 
Mrs. Pinkerton can paddle a canoe oi reating a ne art 1 mora ny 
handle a dog feam as ell as most men. 
And many more features of « terest 
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Judge It By Any Standard! 


Judge the RUSSELL-KNIGHT by any standard. Com- 
pare it point by point. Prove it by any test. You find 
35. more value—25°, less cost—than in other cars of 


equal price or class. 


Russell engineering talent Russell factory facilities— 
Russell financial resources—Russell manufacturing ex- 


perience—Russell world’s records—-and the RUSSELL- 
KNIGHT KNIGHT’S freedom from import duty guarantee this. We 


give you extra value without extra cost. 








aie ENDURANCE LASTING COMFORT DISTINCTIVE 
Phe Russell Knight motor iM Comfort is built into not on to The rraceful lines of the 
roves wit hy WC hac y » 2 , 
abe Itt} ise, It na ho the Russel] Kni a4 The ski Russel Ix} ioht ire distinctive. 
springs. cams, tappets nor valves ia ] Thi 
_ d és it a os ee nservative and smart. This car 
i¢ t motors re nore ih - MahnVahese ste sa ence = = the — 
Gs ete mie tk an . sales etil It is built to last and look 
: ‘ nia Hani the TOOLS { ryTy— toed ked sents: thre 1 { 1 } ld ; 
in ther motors built. os | ‘e 7 1) . i » 4 Ee \\¢ ror years. | l= ded to give 
ia ae as i 12-1ne¢! nie arene. covered coaches ind sree. satisfaction, 
loy steels, every. pat ected leather and filled Caution in designing: care in 
{ ind strong. every dt ing with fibred hand-s ed hair sl esting, heat-treating: care 
. , 2 
P voting] i ap ae “ae machining seem ng, and 1n 
nest materials and abe ca os “h 4 ne, { vive Vou a @ar 
manship make the Russell-Knigl Knight the most comfortable eat «“ 
900 the Kussell-wnight ag Made Up to a Standard 
1 durable and long-lived car In the world Not Down to a Price” 


You buy a car for more than first-year service. You want utmost value for the price you pay. In 


your own behalf, talk with Russell owners. Then see and drive a RUSSELL KNIGHT yourself. 


Fully Equipped $2975 F.O.B. Factory 
: y Horn, Top with Boot 


Electric Starter, Eleetrie Lights, Elect Special Windshield, P 
‘e Pump, 7 1. Heater, Demountabl > ’ i. 2 


RUSSELL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LIMITED 
FACTORY: WEST TORONTO 
BRANCHES: Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Calgary Vancouver, Melbourne (Aust.) (5/8) 
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A Sure 257% 


Saved on Tires 


18 makes of tires now sell above Goodyear 
prices. Half of them sell about one-third 
higher. As between them and Goodyears, 
you are sure [of one saving right at the 
start of 25 per cent. 





Arrogant Prices you more than (ioodyvear’s now, One 


reason lies in the modern equipment 


The evidence is that Goodvear tires and high efficiency of our great Bow 
are the best tires built to-day. They manville factory 
outsel any other. And they won that 


place by millions of mileage tests. Things Others Lack 


If that is so, an extra price means These 
Stniple arrogance, Oritis used to inter 
an extra quality. which doesn’t and ean 
ot exist, Orit is forced bv limited. 

ligh-cost produetion. 


four features of No-Rim-Cut 
tires are found in hha othe ee whatever 
the price: 


First. our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
None of those reasons warrants vou 


Second, our **On-Air’”? cure—done to 
In paving the higher prices, 


save the countless blow-outs due to 
wrinkled fabric. 
Our Latest Saving 

Price is our latest saving. For vears 
\W ¢ worked solely to crearnse the (i00d ; 
vear nilleage, No Rim Cut tires the Fourth, our All Weather tread our 
cost vou more than others. double-thiek, resistless anti-skid, vet as 
| fat and smooth running as a plain tread. 


Third, our patent method for combat- 
Ing tread separation. 


Wi reached the present da limit an 





rood tires, then turned our efforts. te These are all Costly features. One of 
reducing cost. them adds to our own cost immensely. 
NON No-Rim-Cut Yet we offer them 
rt \\ () i tl 7 ‘ 

tires cost vou half all in No-Rim-Cut 


what They used ti tires, and ho high- 
sis" | GOOD} YEAR | eat 
vodtetions totalled one of them. 


TORONTO If these faets 


ee eae es No- Rim-Cut Tires appeal to vou, ask 


your dealer to sup 
tires vhiel Ones With All-Weather Treads or Smooth ply vou 


tires. 


( roodvear 











The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited 


Head Office, TORONTO Factory, BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
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National Affairs: The Men Around 


the 


Vhite Plume * By Harry W. Anderson 





66 HERE is no 

T gambling,” 

quoth Dis- 

raeli, in one of his 

cynical outbreaks, 
“like politics.” 

Less than three 
years ago a decimated, 
disheveled and dis- 
heartened remnant of 
Canadian Liberalism 
nervously crawled out 
of the cyclone cellar 
after a disastrous elec- 
toral hurricane. The 
world had a cold, gray 
hue. All about was 
devastation and deso- 
lation. The Eden of 
power and _ prestige 
had been wiped out. 
Tall Ministerial oaks 
had been uprooted, 
and the smaller shrub- 
bery was rent, and 
torn, and _ trampled. 
The wind sighed over 
a Forsaken Garden, in 
which even Hope 
seemed to lie dead. 

But the darkest hour 
comes. before the 
dawn. The morrow’s 
sun broke upon a new 
scene—a scene of life, 
of throbbing activity, 
of strong faith, of 
sound healthy optim- 
ism. Liberalism awoke 


“Sir Wilfrid 





Laurier has 
for the new spirit pulsati: 





turned t a new task—he is prim 


an Opposition is_ to 
oppose.” Its faith In 
itself is being re 


newed. And, whatever 
the effect of the 
change of seats may 


have meant to the poli 


ticians, its  banish- 
ment from office for a 
time has done the 


Liberal party no 
harm. The fighting 
freedom of Oppositior 
is developing the rank 
and file of its mem 
bership, and the re 
moval of the material 
from its considera 
tions of public policy 
is resulting in the re 
instatement of the 
Idea. 

Those who confound 
permanent progress 
with immediate re 
sults may be skeptical 
All the world loves a 
winner. But adversity 
has its advantages. It 
is apt to do some sift- 
ing. It weeds out the 
weaklings and gets rid 
of the parasites. It de 
velops fibre, and force, 
and fealty in those who 
to fight. The 
party has lost the mar 


remal! 








with the sun to find its 
being battered but un- 
broken, to feel it was good to be alive, 
and to realize it had a day’s work to do, 
And it tackled the job. 

It survived the supreme test. It took 
its licking manfully, and “came _ back.” 
The public has little use for a_ party, 
which, when beaten after holding office, 
sulks in its tent and gives itself the mien 
of a dispossessed heir. Liberalism girded 


its loins and came forth to its task. As 
it worked it learned 

So Liberalism, for the past three years, 
has set itself to new duties. It has not 
been sitting down, with its back to the 
engine, content to review the achieve- 
ments of the past. It has rejected the 
sweeping character of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s dictum that “the business of 


ly responsible of little faith; it has 
been deserted by the 
Liberal - for-revenue 
only Much of the 


dead-weight has been dropped And i 
the bleak shades of Opposition those who 
strong. Canada, it 


remain are growing 


unwittingly, is witnessing a re 


may be 
neissance of real Liberalism 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier has turned to a 
new task. For it is ‘The Chief” 
primarily responsible for the new 
which i 


who is 
spirit 


pulsating through the ranks 





Next month will See the completion of the third year of thre Conse) at 


Magazine for Se ptembe will contain an article outlining what has been 


progqrainr 


ahead of the Government. 


( 
core 


The article will be riifen fro 


administration at Ottawa 


MacLean’'s 


l 41 - 
that time, with someti ng on the 


ly oamparti 1/ stand po ne 
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fective working Op- 
There 


Every- 


position. are 
no dullards. 
body has a job—and 


And the 


happenings 


tne job. 


Is or 
are 
and 


building bone, 


sinew, and virility. 
Yondet in the back 
bencne have bee 
discovered real men 
big men, bette: 
men, in fact, than 
some of those who 


have in the past clut- 
tered the counsels of 
party. The day 
of the sleepy, stoical 


the 


voting-machine is 
No longer does 
put in his time 
the papers, 
constituents 
answering the 
bell. He has 
omething to do now. 
He has a stake in the 
And 
seem worth while. 
To the grave, 
serene and dignified 
who sits his 
right hand, the Op- 


position leader is 


gone. 
he 
reading 
writing 
al d 


qaivisio1 


game. things 


man at 


In 








AZINE 


YOOd as 
extraordll 


asked 


indomitable that mai 

the long aggressive struggle 
the passage of the Naval Aid bil! 
months ago. For seventy 
two hours in one stretch he remained in, 
within instant eall, of the Commons 
guiding the Opposition attack 
many of the young back-bench 
themselves. Every 
weapon of parliamentary usage, every 
thing that human ingenuity could devise 
to block the adoption of the measure, ID) 


his the spirit 
tained 
against 


of eighteer 


) 
chambe 
in whieh 


ers first “found” 


Pugsley brought into play. 

One morning about two o’clock, Premie 
Borden dug upa precedent froma musty 
volume Or parliamentary procedure, ana 
raised a point which, if sus 
tained by the Speaker, would have ove: 
come all opposition then and there. Dis 
plainly upon the faces 
Premier 


ot order, 


may was writte! 
of the Liberals when the 
the point 

Wilfrid Laurier had gone home, 
Dr. Pugsley was not in the chamber, ar 

to understand what 
the question really meant. A messenge 

Pugsley, who was slee} 

ing on a lounge of the Libera 
Some one got up to “kill time” 
rived, but in less than two mi 

member for St. John 
House, the personification « 
coolness and urbanity. Confidence 
immediately the young 
fighters who had been holding the O} 
position Tort. 


‘Wi 


made 
Si 


one else seemed 


rushed for 
in one 
rooms 

till he a 
utes the walked 
into the 
was 


restored among 


my right honorable friend be s 
to send me his authority for the 
point raised?” 
Dr. Pugsley, in his softest tones 


The big volume was sent across the floo 


ary he has 
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nd for a minute or two he was lost be- 


Its page 
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The next moment and he was upon 
smiling. He had found the 
the Prime Minister’s 

with unerring aim, he pierced it. A 
long, legal duel ensued, but in the 
Mr. Borden, great lawyer and constitu 
tionalist that he is, realized that his at 
had been repulsed. Resourceful 
Pugsley had saved the day again! 
Was it any wonder that the young Lib- 
erals in next day gave him a 
demonstration of affection such as is 
rarely bestowed upon a fighter in the 


ranks? 


weak 


leet, 
ness in armor, 
and, 


end 
tack 


caucus 


“FRED” PARDEE—WHIP. 


Immediately back of his leader sits the 
Chief Whip of the party. He links the 
old with the new. Noone has been a more 
forceful factor in the change which is 
coming over young parliamentary Lib- 
eralism than F. F. Pardee, of West Lamb- 
ton. He enjoys, in a peculiar intimate 
sense, the confidence of the veterans and 
the cordial camaraderie and fellowship 
of the younger members. Old and young 
swear by “Fred.” Leaders may enunci- 
ate policies; orators may keep Hansard 
going; members may cheer, and support- 
ers may counsel, but it is this young man 

still in the early forties the 
final analysis, must be responsible for the 
perpetual parliamentary battle. Let him 


strategic blunder or slip 


who, in 


miscue, make a 
a cog in his organization and temporary 
Other 
propa 


disaster must overtake his party. 


men may devote themselves to 


MACLE 


AN’S 


ganda and policy; he 
must likewise con- 
with the 
technique of the con- 
test. Othe 
may fill their assign- 
ments dutifully and 
relinquish care with 


cern himself 


members 


a light heart; he 
must follow each 
rumor, investigate 
every feature, take 
counsel with advis 
ers, dominate and 


regulate procedure, 
give guidance in any 
situation, and 
sume responsibility 
for the whole plan of 
campaign. 


as- 


The job is harder 
than it looks. On the 
Chief Whip rests the 
duty of carrying out 
the policy deter- 
mined upon by the 
party. He must be 
an expert tactician; 
shrewd, resourceful, 
possessing a_ keen 
understanding of the 
situation and all its 
complica- 
tions, and, withal, an 
intimate knowledge 
any 
parliamentary crisis 


possible 


of mankind. In 
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vince, but it is upor 
the shoulders of the 


Chief Whip that the 


main burden rests 
a battle of wits be 
tween two. parlia 


mentary strategists; 


a contest betwee 
two men. Betting or 
the result of any 


embroglio is betting 


ol the respective 
Par 
and his Goverr 

a Oo h n 


capabilities of 

dee 

ment rival, 

Stanfield 
Both 

with 


ship 


are popular 
the member 
They have to 
They must be 
men of iron, but they 
must wear the velvet 
glove. They 
have a cordial smile 
for everyone and a 
sympathetic ear for 
every grievance, real 
or imaginary. They 
must cultivate team- 
work and alot 


be. 


must 


each 





move an awkward situation 
a lawyer and live 
tario He is a 


sity of loronto 


at Sarnia, Or 
the Univer 


Osgoode 


graduate of 
and 
olitic he has already made h r] 
poitl n i al 1dy Made i] mark, 
and is destined to keep af 


the 


associated as as 


amous name to 
Liberalism With hin 
sistant Whip from Or 
tario, Dunean C. Ross, sor 
W. Ross, and also Archie MeCoig 


st Ker t, ar d “Johnnie Angu 


” Me 


forefront of 


of the late Sir 
Georg 


of We 





Millan, of Glengarry. These three young 
Scots are turning the back benches into 
parliamentary forces, and developing t 
stuff of which future cabinet ministe 
vi be manufactured 
THE SOUNDNESS OF GUTHRIE 
In every soundly-constructed and work 


able piece of locomotive mechanism there 


must be driving force and brake Both 
are essential. It is true that the fune- 
tion of the latter n ay be less spectacular 
than that of the former. but it is none 
the less important. It is protectior 
against a runaway. It regulates and 
defines progress on safe lines 


Among the rank and file of the younger 


Liberalism, Hugh Guthrie, of South Wel 
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CHAPTER |! 


RS LAWRENCE HEATLEY 
Vi blamed her own plainness of fea 


ture for her husband’s interest in 


pretty girl And, because she was re 
markably generous, broad-minded, and 
iked pretty girls herself, she generally 
managed to have some about her Heatley 
vas amused, she was unperturbed, and 
the girls always had a good time with the 


It was not exactly of Mrs. Heatley’s 
choosing, however, that Helen Sumnet 
accompanied them on a trip to the Whisky 
Jack mine Mrs. Heatley liked pretty 
vil ; but he also demanded loyalty 
, and a sense of humor, three 
of her own chief characteristics. Helen 
Sumner possessed none of these, but her 
father owned the Whisky Jack, and it was 
it Mr. Sumner’s suggestion that the girl 

ompanied them 

‘You’re doing me a great favor in 

ing out to look over that property, 
Heatley,” the mine owner had said. “ It’s 
a bigger favor than you know, for youn 
word when you come back meat iccess 
failure to me. One week from to-day 
Ill be bankrupt unless you find things 


+ } ee | ] ] v 1 
ou here as | have confidently beleved 


‘And Heler The poor girl is on my 
mind. too She’s been hard hit by thi 
young Forbes you KNOW him and 1S 


still moping around because I can’t see 
him a a po ble On-l! aw 

“What's the matter with Forbes? ” 
Heatley had asked “ Thought he was a 
decent sort of young fellow.” 

‘“‘T dare ay he is, but Helen’s all I’ve 
got, you know, and I want only the best 


for her.” 


Twisting Trails: 


By ROBERT E. PINKERTON 


\ it Pri 


. « 
5 
ee sad 
Rot Va the mining exp ts con 
ment * You’re only jeaiou But we’l 
take her along lresh air and exercise 


and something entirely new can kill a lot 
of sorrow, especially if it’s young sorrow 
Good-bye, old ma I'l] get a wire to you 

soon as I ean look over the ground and 
ee what’s there Hope it’s the right 
word.” 

The first two hundred miles west of 
Poronto Heatley tried to chee) up the gir] 
who was to accompany them into the wil 
He had seen so much of wilde? 
ness travel that he dreaded it without 


cheerful companions. But at the end of 


two hundred miles he gave it up and 
turned the task over to Mrs. Heatley. She 
tried valiantly until they reached Port 
\rthur, but with no better suecess. 

As they went on westward, twisting 
about lake shores, rocking through mus 
keg, rumbling over rapid-filled streams, 
Heatley and his wife left Helen alone. 

“Cheerful prospect,” commented _ the 
engineer. ‘ The bush is bad enough whet 
everybody’s happy.” 

“It is too bad,’ was the response 
* Now, if she were only like that girl in 
the first Section forward. Did you notice 
her, Lawrie? If you didn’t you are getting 
old. There is a girl who is prettier than 
Helen, and I’m willing to risk most any- 
thing on her being bright, cheerful and 


competent. She’s got that business air 
that the modern girls, some of them, are 
acquiring. I couldn’t imagine her mop- 
ing because her father didn’t like her best 
man. She’s the sort who would marry 


him anyhow 

“Hadn’t noticed her,” said Heatley, 
and they both laughed. 

“But I'd like to trade Helen for her,” 
she went on. ‘“ Where’s this jumping off 
place where we take to the pines? ” 


French Hee 





ump of spruce 
e man drew a canoe 
and aunched it—She 


sat dow! and the 
Woodsinah pushed out 


Not more than two hours now; Ver- 
million, they call it. Probably a water 
tank, telegraph office and section house, 
though I think Sumner did say there was 
a hotel, Probably a little store, too, 
though I got all the provisions in Port 
Arthur.” 

It was seldom that anyone alighted 
from the westbound passenger at Ver- 
milion, and not one of the nineteen in 
habitants remembered ever having seen 
a party similar to that for which the 
porter set down his little step. But their 
surprise was not equal to that of the Heat- 
leys, for the girl in the forward section 
had preceded them to the platform, and, 
when they had gathered their own lug- 
gage, was half way across the open space 
between the tiny station and the little log 
hotel. 

“ T always was lucky,” Heatley laughed ; 
“but I'll bet she’s a woman traveler.” 

“Without sample cases,” retorted his 
wife. ‘“ Lawrie, your blindness is sus- 
picious.” 

When Heatley registered, the girl was 
just leaving the pine table which Ben 
Hogan used as a desk. 

“ Rea Straine, Toronto,” he read as he 
wrote the names of his own party. 

susiness was too urgent to permit con- 
jecture. He needed three guides and 
three canoes, and all arrangements must 
be completed for a start in the morning. 
The mine was more than twenty-five miles 
from the railroad, and two days would be 
required for the journey by so large a 
party. 

Heatley drew the hotel man aside and 
asked about guides and canoemen. 

“Men you want at the store, probably,” 
was the reply. “ Everyone’s waiting for 
the mail there now.” 

The meager mail had been distributed 
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when Heatley entered the post office and 
general store. There were half a dozen 
men lounging against the single counter, 
all evidently bushmen. 

“ How many of you men have canoes? 
asked the engineer, brusquely. 


But the bushmen were not accustomed 
to doing business with strangers without 
proper deliberation, and there was no re 
ply. 

“Anyone in this place got a canoe and 
1 man to paddle it?” Heatley demanded 
of the storekeeper. 

‘TIT guess some of these lads have,” was 
the answer. “Sam and Jack here have 
canoes, and there’s an Indian camped at 
the river who has two good birches.” 

“Three’s all I want, and three good 
men to paddle them. Want one who can 
cook, two to make camp. I have a party 
of three, two women and myself, and I 
want to start to-morrow morning. Four 
dollars a day for each man and his canoe. 
I have a tent for the men, but they must 
furnish their own blankets. I have grub 
and dishes. How about it, fellows? ” 

“How long’s the trip?” asked one of 
the men. 

“Ten days. Go to Sumner’s mine first 
and then loaf around for a week. Don’t 
be afraid of working too hard.” 

“T guess I can go,” deliberated one. 
* How about you, Jack?” 

“Nothing to keep me here, I guess, 
though I was going up the lakes’ with 
Toms in the morning.” 

“ Then it’s settled,” exclaimed Heatley 
“Sam, go down and hire the Indian and 
his best canoe. Jack, take these checks 
and go to the station for our stuff, six 
packages, and bring them to the hotel 
I’ll be there if you want to see me.” 

As Heatley turned toward the door, 
the girl who had left the train with his 
party entered. 

“T want to employ a guide,” she begar 
at once, addressing the man behind the 
counter; “a guide with a canoe. The 
hotel man told me you could get one,” and 
she turned to look frankly at the man be- 
hind her. 

“T’m afraid this gentleman got them 
all,” apologized the storekeeper. 

“‘ Bill Toms is in town,” offered one of 
the men. “ He might go.” 

“Toms won’t do it,” declared another. 
‘“* He’s hot on the trail of the biggest gold 
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mine ever discovered, and a thou 
sand dollars won’t keep him 
away from his prospect.” 

“But surely there is someon: 
who can paddle a canoe, and 
there must be a canoe in a place 
like this,” exclaimed the girl. “T’] 
pay well.” 

“I’m afraid payin’ won’t help, 
miss,” said the storekee pel a 
know every canoe, and every 
man, in this district, and this 
gentleman here has them all.” 

and looked at Heatley 
for the first time. Instantly the engineer 
was all contritior 


ihe girl turned 


“I’m sorry,” he said. “I had no idea, 
when I engaged these men, that 1 was 
cornering the labor market of Vermil- 
“on.” 

“T’m sure I can’t hold it against you,” 
Miss Straine replied. 

“ | would gladly give up one of my men 
vr all of them, were it possible. But I am 
on a hurry-up mission, and I must get 
ay in the morning. Perhaps someone 
vill show up this evening or to-morrow.” 

* Perhaps,” answered the girl thought 
fully. 

“Won't you come over to the hotel and 
neet Mrs. Heatley? We can talk it over, 
and there may be a way out of this.”’ 

“That is kind of you. I will.” 

Che girl was surprised by the cordiality 
of Mrs. Heatley’s greeting and by her 
ready solution of the problem. 

*“Come with us, of course,” the en 
gineer’s wife exclaimed. ‘“ We will have 
room, surely, in three canoes.” 

“You are very good, but perhaps we 
are not going in the same direction,” 
miled Miss Straine 

“After about three days, we can go it 
any direction, can’t we, Lawrie? We 
have to go and look at this mine, and ther 
there is a week for nothing but loafing 
about in the wilderness.” 

“What mine is that?” 

Miss Straine asked the question with 
casual interest. 

“The Whisky Jack. Mr. Sumner, of 
Toronto, owns it, and Mr. Heatley is 
going to look it over and see if it is really 
a mine or only a hole.” 

“It would be interesting. I never saw 
a mine, a gold mine, but I can’t impose 
my troubles upon you.” 
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seem to be afraid on 
“I’m accustomed to taking care of my 
self, and it has been my experience that 
it 1S an easier ta in the wood han i 
the city. I’ve done ome canoeing and 
fishing and shooting, you see, though 
never tr oO ast a wilderne a ul 
* Well, you come with us to the Whisky 
Jack and, after we’ve looked it ve’ll 
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that,” called Heatley, as he hurried fron 
the little hotel offic 
In ten minutes he was back 
‘It’s settled,” he cried. “ We start ir 
the morning and make the portage at the 


north end of Two Island Lake. We will 
‘amp at the other end of the 


I 


where, the guides said, there is 


camping place. You wait fo your tele 
gram and, when it comes, a prospecto 
named Toms, who is in town with his 
canoe after supplies, will take you as far 
as the portage. He is going near there 
ind it will be only a mile out of hi way. 


He'll drop you there and you have or ly to 
walk across and be in camp.” 
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“ You're a wonder, Lawrie,” exclaimed 


Mrs. Heatley. “ Now it’s settled. Have 
you seen Helen? ” 
“ Saw her going up to the station when 


I came from the store with Miss Straine. 
I do hepe she cheers up.” 

The door opened and Miss Sumner came 
in. The doleful expression was gone and 
there was suppressed excitement in her 
3oth Heatley and his wife were 
the 


eyes. 
0 astonished they forgot necessary 
introduction 

“ What’s come over you, child? ” asked 
Mrs. Heatley. 

‘Come me? Nothing. I just got 
1 breath of the pines and a glimpse of 
the river down there, and I’m impatient 
to be off.”’ 

As the girls were being introduced, ben 
Hogan announced supper by merely open- 
ing the dining-room door and the four 
went in. Helen Sumner immediately as- 
sumed charge of the conversation, and 
the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Heatley in 
acquiring a new member of their party 
was nearly equalled by their wonder at 
the sudden change in the spirits of the 
mine owners daugt ter. 

The next morning Miss Straine waved 


ovel 


vood-bye to the three canoes as_ they 
turned the first bend in the river and 
then went back to the hotel. At noon the 
operator in the statior brought her a 


message, and at one o’clock she was 1n a 
canoe Will tne prospecter, paddling north- 
ward. 

Toms, whose life had been spent search- 
ing Canada for gold, knew little of women 
ind nothing of the type represented by 
Straine. His first surprise came 

paddle and swung. it 
her place in the bow. His 
irprise suddenly re- 
ized that they were talking as though 
aman and a wo- 
knew vastly more 
ibout canoes of the wilder- 
ness than he thought it possible for any- 


Rea 


“ner he took 


effectively {rom 
ind reased when he 
they were two men, not 
man, and that the girl 
and the way 


| 


ene except a man to Know. 

It was with penuine regret that he de- 
posited her on the sand beach at the 
north end of Two Island Lake 


This is where they landed,” he said, 
pointing with his paddle to the many foot- 
the sand. “ There’s the port- 
age trail, and it’s only half a mile and 
off it. I must be mooch- 
ing, as it’s getting late. B’jou,” and he 
gripped her extended hand heartily. 

It was only five o’clock and the sun was 
till high as the girl turned into the 
brush along the dim portage trail. She 
was alone in the forest, but there was no 
fear for what the forest might hold. She 
city streets where she had 
shivered slightly at night, but she could 
not imagine for here. A 
white throat sang from a jack pine, a 
whisky jack fluttered silently to a limb 
above her head and a brown rabbit hur- 
ried awkwardly along the path ahead of 


prints in 


no place to get 


remembered 


cause shivers 


her. Instinctively her pace quickened 
and she began to whistle as she strode 
along. 


The trail dropped into a cedar swamp 
and she picked her way over the poles 
laid by early travelers. Then it lifted to 
a ridge and passed between two walls of 
Still whistling, she looked ahead 
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through the draw. At the other end stood 
a man, a man with a piece of rope in one 


hand and a soiled handkerchief in the 
other. 
Miss Straine stopped and the man 


walked teward her. His face was covered 
with a heavy beard and he wore the rough 
garments and shoepacs of the woodsman. 
night,” came the girl’s firm 
greeting as she started on to pass him. 

But the man stepped in her way and 
threw out his arms to stop her. 

“You’re not going any farther,” he 
said, and he was so near she caught the 
odor of whisky on his breath. ‘“ Don’t 
make any racket now and I won’t hurt 
you none. Start yelling and I’ll jam this 
down your throat!” And he held out 
soiled, red handkerchief. 


** Good 


CHAPTER II. 


F the old prospector had been surprised 

at the competency of Rea Straine, the 
man who now confronted her was dumb- 
founded by her conduct. She did not 
scream, she did not run, she did not faint, 
nor did she fall to her knees and beg for 
mercy. She merely looked steadily and 
scornfully, straight into his eyes. He 
found his own wavering. 

“Don’t make a fuss and I won’t hurt 
you,” he repeated with some confusion. 

“ Of course, you won’t,” she exclaimed. 
“ Get out of my way and let me pass.” 

“You’re coming with me,” he replied 
more steadily and with a determination 
clearly forced. “ Be quiet about it and 
you won’t be hurt.” 


“Don’t be ridiculous. I’m not going 
with you. Get out of my way immedi- 
ately.” 


“Now, see here, Miss Sumner, I don’t 
want to be rough; but I’ve got to take 
you and you’re going with me.” 

“ What did you call me?” 

“Miss Sumner, of course.” 

“ But I’m not Miss Sumner.” 

The man laughed. 

“Don’t try that. Maybe you think you 
can make me believe you’re that fellow’s 
wife. But I saw her across the portage 
and she’s nearly old enough to be your 
mother.” 

“But I’m not Miss Sumner. 
made a mistake. Let me pass.” 

“T can’t make a mistake. There was 
only one young woman in the crowd, and 
that is her. I watched them when they 
made camp, and I saw you start back 
across the portage alone.” 
his is all nonsense. Miss Sumner is 
over there in camp now.” 

“T ain’t got time to argue with you. 
Come along peaceful or I’ll use these,” 
and he held out the rope and handker- 
chief. 

“Throw those things away.” 

“T don’t want to be rough and this 
taking you is none of my affair. If I 
didn’t have to do it, I never would.” 

“ None affair. What do you 


’ 


You’ve 


on 


of your 
mean?’ 
“It isn’t me that wants you and you 
you out of sight a few days, may be a 
week, and then you can go as safe as 
you come.” 
“Who does want me? ” 


“Tm not a tellin’ and you won’t know.” 

“ But I’m not Miss Sumner. I tell you 
there is a mistake.” 

The man stepped forward angrily. 

“Come on,” he said gruffly. “ Don’t 
holler or I’ll slam this in your mouth,” 
and he again held out the handkerchief. 

“ Wait a minute. I won’t make a noise. 
When were you at the mine last? ” 

“ Mine!’ the man exclaimed. “ What 
mine? ” 

“The Whisky Jack.” 

“Never was there.” 

“Then you don’t know Fowler?” And 
she watched his face closely. 

The man stared at her suspiciously be- 
fore he replied. 
“ Fowler? 
heard of him. 


Who’s Fowler? Neve. 
We can’t wait here any 
more. Someone’ll see us. Come on.” 

He grasped her arm and_ started 
through the thick brush, half dragging 
the girl. 

“Let go 
angrily. 

Suspiciously the woodsman turned to- 
ward her. 

“Drop those things,” she commanded. 
“T won’t make a noise if you throw them 
away.” 

He hesitated and then put the hand- 
kerchief in a pocket. 

“See that you don’t,” he grumbled and 
turned again into the brush. 

In ten minutes they came to a little 
stream. From a clump of spruce the man 
drew a canoe and launched it. Pointing 
to the bow with a paddle, he motioned 
to his captive to step in. She sat down 
with her back against the thwart, and the 
woodsman pushed out into the middle and 
paddled down stream. 

For a time Miss Straine studied the 
man closely. He found little opportunity 
to look at her, as the narrow, twisting 
creek kept him occupied with his paddle. 
At last they turned a bend and emerged 
into what appeared to be a bay in a lake. 
The man paddled across this to a sand 
beach, where he landed. 

“ We'll have a bite to eat here and then 
go on after dark,” he announced, as he 
stepped into the water and drew up the 
craft. 

rom a pack in the canoe he took a 
kettle, frying pan and a small axe, and 
began the preparation of the meal. Miss 
Straine sat on a boulder and watched 
him. She tried to make him talk, but the 
exercise and the excitement of his work 
had eliminated the effects of the whisky 
and he became sullen and wordless. 

Only when she mentioned the name 
Fowler did he appear to hear and then 
he merely looked up suspiciously. 

After dusk they again got into the 
canoe, and the man paddled out into a 
large lake. For two hours they traveled 
steadily. Far from shore, with nothing 
to relieve the monotony of the endless 
dark wall about them, the girl finally 
dozed. 

The barking of dogs wakened her and 
she looked up to see dim trees beside her 
and then a strip of sand beach. There 
was a sharp command from the shore 
and the dogs scampered back into the 
brush. The man beached the canoe and 
Rea Straine stepped stiffly to the shore. 


and I’ll come,” she cried 


Silently he led the way up a trail to- 
ward a little grove of pines. Behind 
them she saw the dark shadow of a cabin 
and the next moment a light shone from 
the window. The man pushed open the 
door and the girl entered. 

At a table in the center of the room 
an Indian woman was bending over a 
smoking lamp. The squaw looked up, 
surprise in her eyes. And, as Rea watched 
her, the surprise gave way to suspicion 
and then quicker hatred. _Instinctively 
the girl felt that in this first woman of 
another race, with whom she had come 
in contact, she had made an enemy. 

“You'll bunk here,’ the woodsman 
said, leading the way to a low door 
through which Rea saw a small 
room and a blanket-covered bunk. 
He gave her a lighted candle, and, 
feeling that she was dismissed she 
entered and closed the door. 

Then, for the first time, 
she heard the Indian wo- 
speak. Her words, in the 
Ojibway language, were low. 
The man made several short, 
gruff replies. These evi- 
dently angered the squaw, 
for her tones were raised to 
a higher pitch. At last the 
woodsman lost his temper. 

“You’re crazy,” he shout- 
ed in English. “I’m not go- 
ing to have her or any other 
white woman. Shut up and 
go to bed.” 

Immediately the dogs be- 
gan barking again, and 
Rea heard the woodsman 
snap a lock on her door 
and then hurry out and 
down the trail toward the 
lake. She heard him swear- 
ing at the dogs and 
beating them back. 
Then came the sound of 
paddle on gunwale and 
another voice in greet- 
ing. 

Listening intently at 
the small window, she 
did not hear her own door 
open. As the light streamed 
into the room, she turned to 
see the squawin thedoorway. 

“Come,” said the squaw 
English. 

There was no attempt on the 
part of the red woman to con- 
ceal her hatred, and Rea hesi- 
tated. 

“He my man,” the squaw went 
on in a whisper. “Me his squaw. You go 
quick.” 

She stepped back and Rea walked into 
the main room of the cabin. The woman 
hurried to a rear door and opened it. 

“Go quick,” she commanded. “ Little 
trail ’ecross island. Canoe there. Mar- 
chon, be-me-to.” 

Rea realized the suffering of the squaw, 
her dread of the woman of her husband’s 


race. Then, too, a desire to have one 
friend in a hostile situation made her 
turn to the woman. 

“1 didn’t come to take your place,” she 





began. “I have - 46 
The light in the squaw’s eyes stopped 


All I wanted to know,’ 
prool to 
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her. She saw menace, danger. Slowly 
she walied past and out of the door. 

“You get hungry,” said the squaw. 
“ You eat this,” and she handed the gir] 
a small bundle. “ Little trail there. 
Canoe across island. Go quick.” 

She shut the door, leaving Rea in the 
darkness. For a moment the girl remained 
where she was, making sure that she was 
not watched from the rear of the house. 
Then she turned toward the front of the 
building, dropping the bundle of food at 
the corne 





as she passed. 

Making her way carefully toward some 
brush at tne edge of the beach, she soon 
was within twenty feet of the place where 


reat 












Snapped 


cause his arrest?” 
she had landed. Through the willows she 
could dimly see two figures at the water’s 
edge. 

“Have any trouble?” heard a 
voice say, evidently that of the newcomer. 

“No. It was easy. Never made any 
fuss at all after I told her what I’d do 
if she did.” 

“T’ve heard she was a little fool and 
I was afraid she’d have to be knocked 
down and tied.” 

“T can handle them kind easy.” 

“See that you continue to handle her 
right, Milford. You keep her here. Keep 
her hidden. Better have the squaw make 
a pair of mocassins, so her shoes won’t 


she 
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leave any traces around the cabin. And 
hide her somewhere on the island if some 

But you needn’t be 
will ever suspect her 


one comes along. 
afraid. No one 
being here.” 

“All right, Mr. Fowler. I'll do the rest 
as good as I done the first.” 

“And keep sober, Pete. Do you under- 
stand? You’ve been drinking as it is 
Bungle this affair in any way and I'll 
have the provincial police up here in a 
hurry. I guess they’ll be glad to have 
the proof in that Hanshaw killing.” 

“ You needn’t be afraid. I’ll do it right,” 
replied the woodsman, sulkily. “ But this 
job evens us up. It’s the last, and I’m 
to be sent west.” 

“ T’ll keep my word,” promised the man 


called Fowler, as he passed off in the dark- 


ness. “And I’ll be back Thursday night 
and tell you what to do with her.” 

Rea turned and hurried to the cabin, 
ntering at the back door. Before the 
squaw could spring from 
her chair she had crossed 
the room, entered her own 
door and closed it. The wo- 
man rushed forward, but 
at that moment the woods- 
man came in. 

Remarkably calm as the 


ret —- 


actions of the girl may 
have been when she met 
the man on the portage 


trail, there was no lessen 
ing in her courage when 
she found herself locked 


in the littie room and 
listening to the shrill 
voice of the squaw and 


the occasional sharp re- 
plies of her captor. Theo 
retically, she should have 
flung herself on the rough 
couch, buried her head in 
her arms and abandoned 
herself to sobs and tears. 
Sut Rea Straine 
didn’t do any of those 
things. After she had 
listened for a moment 
and sure that 
the conversation in the 
next 


made 


room was being 
conducted exclusively 
in Ojibway and that 
she t under 
stand a word of it, she 
sat down on the bunk 
and stared at the log 
wall opposite, 

That is when the 
tears, hopeless, help- 
less tears, should have come. Rea Straine 
smiled. It was not a quick smile of 
amusement, but a slow, increasing smile 
of pleasure, of pleasure due to triumph 
At. last the gave way to a little 
giggle, and then she suddenly leaned for- 
ward and began to unlace her high bush 
shoes. In three minutes she was betweer 
the blankets, her face to the wall. Ir 
minutes she was asleep. 

CHAPTER ITI. 
EK G. SUMNER was too busy, too 
4+ worried, to be impressed with the 
incongruity of his surroundings as he 
134. 
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N the year 1896 I wrote:—* Li Hung 
Chang, the aged Premier of 
had a significant purpose in 
visiting Europe and America than plea- 
sure-seeking. A great revolution is 1m- 


China 


more 


minent in the wonderful empire of which 
ambassador. 
The Emperor of China has as much, if 
subjects who 
have been than from 
who surround his court; and the 
value of the venerable Li Hung Chang’s 
head will be determined by the value of 


he was so remarkable an 


t 


not more, to fear from his 


driven into exile 


tho ( 


the information he has taken home about 
power of his fellow- 
Sun Yat Sen is the 
these exiles, and if 
he survives the many attempts which will 
yet be made to compass his death, is des- 
tined to be one of the most eminent per- 

g the future history of China.” 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the first President of 
Republic, is to-day the most 
illustrious man in the Celestial Empire. 
My prophesy has been more than fulfilled; 
his rise to the head of China’s hundreds 
of millions has marked an epoch in the 
history of the East. 

That I alone British 
should have written so prophetically was 
probably due to my having met the young 
future Chinese President under dramatic 
circumstances, herein described, while the 
attention of the world was centered on his 


the doings and 
‘countrymen abroad. 


nost remarkable of 


sonage in 


the Chinese 


among writers 


more picturesque fellow countryman, the 
veteran Li Hung Chang. 

The excitement and enthusiasm over 
Li Hung Chang’s journey through Canada 
that year, by C.P.R. to Vancouver, many 
Canadians can recall. He had ostensibly 


Sun Yat Sen first came under public 
notice, shortly after Li Hung Chang’s 
return home, as “A Chinese gentleman ” 
who had met with a romantic adventure 
in London while on a visit to the British 
capital. This adventure it was that led 
to my making his personal acquaintance. 

A note which had been cast from an 
upper window of a mansion in Portland 
Place, in the most fashionable part of the 
west end of the great city, by providential 
fortuitousness carried its message to the 
for whom it was intended, an 

English physician, who, to his 
consternation, learned that one Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, a physician whom he had met 
in Hong Kong, and whose professional 
and social qualities had gained his admira- 
tion, was detained against his will in an 
upper room in the Chinese Legation and 
was in danger of being assassinated. 

The English physician at once appealed 
to the British authorities at the Foreign 
Office, and the Legation was visited. All 
knowledge of the imprisoned doctor was 
at first denied, but on pressure being 
brought to bear upon the staff and detec- 
tives being undisguisedly placed to sur 
round and watch the building, the oceu- 
pants of the Legation became alarmed 
They changed their tactics, admitted the 
existence of Sun Yat Sen as, they stated, 
a political prisoner in the Legation, 
charged with being concerned in an at- 
tempted revolution at Canton some 
months previously. They expressed in- 
dignation at any British official daring to 
question what took place inside the doors 
of the Chinese Embassy and threatened 
to make an international affair of the 


person 
eminent 





movement that 


he Chinese Republic 


over the affairs of England, the one most 
competent and most ready to teach them 
a lesson. Lord Salisbury was in office 
and acted with characteristic prompti- 
tude and firmness. By his instructions a 
police inspector, accompanied by a staff 
of armed officers, entered the Legation 
and carried Dr. Sun Yat Sen away to a 
It came as a surprise 
o the Chinese Embassy to be sternly told 
that, notwithstanding the privileges the 
British Government granted them for the 
administration of their business within 
the walls of the Legation, they were sub- 
ject to the same penalties as individual 
ordinary citizens if they presumed to 
break the laws of the land by tampering 
with the liberties of any individual person 
who was a member of the community at 
large, no matter what his nationality. 
They had the lesson driven home pretty 
strongly that had they murdered Sun 
Yat Sen, as it transpired was their inten- 
tion, nothing would have saved them from 
the gallows. 

In face of the possible treachery of the 
doctor’s enemies, it cannot be matter of 


place of safety. 
t 


visited Europe for the purpose of repre- interference, declaring that the space surprise that the London police spirited 
senting the Chinese Emperor at the within the walls of the building was him away into hiding so completely as to 


coronation of the Czar of Russia. 

Nevertheless there had appeared to me 
least a suggestive significance in his 
having loitered, apparently in holiday 
mood, about the cities of Russia, Germany, 
Belgium, France, England and America 
while the secret Imperial officers of China 
were searching ir 


at 


all those countries for 
young reformer, 
Sun Yat Sen, who was at that time a 
nonentity to the world at large. 


the wealthy, resolute 


ac 


Chinese territory and that to attempt to 
enter without permission would be a vio- 
lation of the rights and privileges of the 
Emperor. 

Nevertheless, they became afraid to 
put their designs into execution and the 
timely and persistent action of the British 
physician undoubtedly saved the life of 
his friend. The Embassy found they had 
to deal with a British minister who was, 
of all the Premiers who ever presided 


render it a difficult task to find him. Some 
days elapsed after his rescue, therefore, 
before I located him, and as, for aught I 
know, he may even still adopt the same 
hiding place for his privacy whenever he 
visits England, I may be pardoned for 
not stating precisely where we met. 
Suffice it that the building in which he 
had rooms was an ancient picturesque 
and substantially erected stone house, the 
outer walls of which were black with age, 


\ 


moss grown and worn with centuries of 
rainstorms. The door, a_bolt-studded 
black oak, heavy and substantial, in keep- 
ing with the rest of the building, I reached 
by way of a narrow passage, the pave- 
ment of which was of Yorkshire flags that 
were uneven in places and here and there 
rimmed with dark green moss that be- 
trayed how few persons trod the passage. 

In answer to my ring, the door was 
heavily pulled open to the extent of a 
thick chain, and a sweet-faced, dark-eyed 
middle-aged lady, whose voice was as 
musical as her face was kindly, and who 
spoke with a French accent, satisfied her- 
self of my bona-fides and harmlessness 
before releasing the chain and admitting 
me into a small square hall that 
was walled with old oak and hidden from 
the interior of the house by thick dark- 
colored curtains. 

The lady passed through these curtains 
to some mysterious beyond, leaving me in 
the small hall. Presently she returned 
and smilingly told me that the doctor 
would see me. I was ushered up an oaken 
stairease and into a room that was arti- 
ficially lighted with a shaded reading 
lamp. The windows were so closely cur- 
tained with thick green hangings as to 
prevent either speck of light or the 
slightest shadow being observable from 
the outside of the house. Sun Yat Sen 
was standing in the semi-darkness of the 
furthermost corner of the room. He ad- 
vanced with pleasant 
courtesy, invited me to 
take a seat at a round 
covered table which 
stood between us, and 
seated himself at the 
opposite side of it. 
Some slight movement 
which I cannot exact- 
ly describe told me 
that he had a revolver 
in the dark jacket he 
was wearing and his 
position in the room at 
the moment of my en- 
tering, the expression 
of his first glance at 
me, the placing of the 
table between us and 
the reading lamp upon 
it so that at first the 
light fell full upon me, 
were obvious precau- 
tions in receiving a 
stranger. He was 
quick to read me, how- 
ever, and in much 
shorter time than it 
has taken me to write 
this, satisfied himself 
that I was a friendly 
visitor. And in a few 
minutes we were chat- 
ting away together 
with all the freedom 
and absence of reserve 
of two old acquaint- 
ances. 

He was then a few 
years under thirty 
years of age, broad 
shouldered, wiry and 
below the medium 
height. He wore his 
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jet black hair cut short and smoothed to 
the head and had a bristly, short, scanty 
moustache. On the surface there was an 
air of modesty and good humor that might 
have led the casual observer to doubt 
that he was a man of any exceptiona! 
power. But one could not be long in his 
company without discovering that beneath 
his mildness of demeanour lay a keenly 
observant instinct, cool courage, despisal 
of danger, and an indomitable will. He 
dressed like a European in good taste and 
fed like a European, but with moderation 
and admitted that he avoided alcoholic 
drinks. 

I found him an apt linguist, an insati- 
able student of political and historical 
literature and fond of writing. He carried 
with him everywhere an expensive, self- 
filling gold pen, which always stood up- 
right in the watch fob of his vest. His 
command of the English language was 
peculiarly interesting. His pronouncia- 
tion had a quite musical nicety of the 
vowel sounds that would astonish every 
Englishman whose dialect rendered him 
hopeless of speaking his own language 
with absolute purity. 

A peculiarity which impressed me was 
that, while his eyes were bright with the 
enjoyment of good-humored conversation, 
they had a kindly fascination, yet when 
he talked of the cruelties inflicted on his 
fellow-countrymen that brightness gra- 
dually lessened into dullness and the eyes 
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themselves seemed to recede, giving his 
whole facial expression one 6f deep sor- 
rew. This was particularly noticeable 
when he described to me the failure of 
the rising in Canton which he was instru- 
ental in organizing the previous autumn 
and which gave the excuse for his being 
kidnapped in London. 

It was quite true, he assured me, that 
his captors had intended to compass his 
death. They were actuated by the fact 
of there being a greut price upon his head 
As a matter of fact, they would have re- 
ceived a reward if they succeeded in send- 
ing only his corpse to China, where, dead 
or alive, his body would be beheaded. 
Their reward, however, would have been 
the greater for sending him home alive, 
and the hope of shipping him away by a 
steamer lying in readiness in the Thames, 
without killing him first, was the secret of 
their not having murdered him before his 
rescue took place. Delay had, too, re- 
sulted from the difficulty of devising a 
means of conveying him to the steamer 
without detection. This difficulty had 
given rise to the suggestion they had 
debated to slay him in the Embassy and 
convey his body to the docks packed as 
merchandise, but the danger of detection 
through the possible inquisitiveness of 
customs officials had caused hesitancy to 
carry out this plan. 

His capture, as he described it, was 
simply yet cleverly effected by the action 
of a betrayer. He 
was walking quietly 
along Portland Place, 
not knowing he was 
close to the Chinese 
“mbassy, when a fel- 
low-countryman who 
was a stranger to him 
stopned him with an 
affable greeting, spoke 
for a while sympa- 
thetically about the 
misrule of their em- 
pire, and finally in- 
vited him into “his 
chambers” near by. 
Momentarily taken off 
his guard by the 
feigned enthusiasm of 
this “friendly patriot,” 
he went with him in- 
to the chambers, and 
immediately on reach- 
ing an upper corridor 
he was thrust into a 
room and told he was 
in the Embassy and a 
prisoner, charged with 
complicity in the at- 
tempted seizure of 
Canton in the October 
of the previous year. 
He had, he told me, 
been pursued round 
the world and, while 
in New York a few 
weeks back, been sha- 
dowed night and day, 
but there were so 
many patriotic China- 
men in that city his 
pursuers feared the 
vengeance of these ad- 
herents and eventu- 
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ally allowed him to leave without 
molesting him. He had felt equally safe 
in London and now, when he found him- 
self under lock and key in the Embassy, 
though his chance of escape was very re- 
mote, he did not lose heart. 

The romantic, if not miraculous, way 
in which he had been rescued, the stead- 
fast loyalty to his English medical friend, 
and the prompt, vigorous action of the 
British Foreign Minister he regarded as 
attributes of the English character and 
strengthened his hope that he would live 
to see something of the British nobleness 
enter the spirit of his own people under 
the constitutional system of government 
the whole object of his life was to estab- 
lish in China. 

He frankly admitted his having been 
one of the leaders of the conspiracy at 
Canton. That conspiracy had failed, but 
his escape, while sixteen other persons 
were seized and beheaded, had almost 
justified the belief of many of his friends 
that he bore a charmed life, for that 
escape was as remarkable as his rescue 
from the Embassy in London. 

After the failure at Canton, he simply 
went on board his own steam launch and 
sailed down to Hong Kong. There he 
made his preparations for a sea trip 
openly, under the eyes of the Imperial 
officers who were commissioned at the 
risk of their own lives to secure him. 
While they were pursuing and slaughter- 
ing others, the business-like unconcern 
of this “‘ Chinese gentleman ” was so con- 
trary to their conception of the conduct 
of a fugitive they were thrown off the 
He remained in Hong Kong a 
week, making arrangements for his wife 
and children and his mother and servants 
to follow him. These arrangements com- 


scent. 


pleted, he walked calmly through the 
cordon of his would-be captors on to a 


steamer sailing for the Sandwich Islands. 
At Honolulu he waited the arrival of his 
family, was joined there by them, equally 
unsuspected by the minions of the hated 
mandarins who watched them embark, 
and a few weeks later he and his were 
in safety in San Francisco. There they 
surrounded by friends who feted 
them in thanksgiving for their extraor- 
dinary escape. 


were 


The rejoicing of his friends in Americe 
was equally great over his rescue in Eng- 
He had established safe means of 
communication with them, and the very 
chatting with him his mail 
brought him several congratulatory let- 
from America. of these he 
ranslated for me literally 

In his own words, too, may I repeat the 
description he gave me of the ambitions 
and hopes of the exiles and what was 
then being done in America to achieve 
the success which has since crowned their 
efforts. 

“Our greatest hope,” he said, “is to 
make the Bible and education, as we have 
come to know them by residence in 
America and Europe, the means of con- 
veying to our unhappy fellow countrymen 
what blessings may lie in the way of just 
laws, what relief from their sufferings 
may be found through civilization. 

“In America we have a powerful or- 
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ganization of exiles, with a center in San 
Francisco and headquarters in New York. 
The society is called the ‘Hing Chung 
Woey,’ a phrase which may be translated 
into the English phrase, the Chinese Pro- 
gressive Society. The American chief of 
the Hing Chung Woey is Walter N. Fcug, 
the first Chinese graduate of Stanford 
University, and his principal colleagues 
are graduates of Yale, Harvard, and other 
iniversities. 

“One of our chief societies in China, 
the Keung Hock Woey, organized among 
the most intelligent Mandarins in Pekin, 
has been suppressed by the Emperor. Yet 
we are filled with hope. 

“ We intend to try every means in our 
power to seize the country, and create a 
Government, without bloodshed. I think 
we shall, but if I am doomed to disap- 
pointment in this, then there is no engine 
of warfare we can invoke to our aid that 
we shall hesitate to use. Our four hun- 
dred millions must and shall be released 
from the cruel tyranny of barbaric mis- 
rule, and be brought to enjoy the bless- 
ings of control by the merciful, just gov- 
ernment by the arts of civilization.” 

Now the revolution is an accomplished 
fact, the actual words of the young re- 
fomer, describing the wrongs he sought 
to redress, are worth recording; indeed, 
they form an historic document of con- 
siderable value. As we sat together in 
the mantled the old English 
mansion I have described, he catalogued, 
in brief, crisp sentences, which I then and 
there down and preserved, the 
crimes of misrule of which his country 
was guilty, as follows: 

The ruling of the dynasty is not gov- 
ernment. 

There is no 
China. 

All is oppression. 

Corruption is universal. 

Over each province there is what the 
English would call a governor. 

There are no laws as you know laws. 

The Governor of each province makes 
his own laws. 

The will of each officer is the law. 


room of 


wrote 


Government at all in 


There is no appeal against the law 
created for his own purposes by the 
cfficer or Governor, no matter how unjust, 
no matter how cruelly carried out. 

These Governors universally persecute 
the people, and grow wealthy by squeez- 
ing them all into poverty. 

Taxes, as taxation is understood by 
the English, are unknown. We pay only 
a land tax, but the Governors and officers 
take money from the masses by innumer- 
able systems of extortion. 

Every time a Governor or magistrate, 
or chief officer, takes charge of a district, 
the first thing he does is to find out who 
are the rich, who are favorably disposed 
towards him, and who against him. 

He selects first one of those who he has 
reason to believe dislike him, forces one 
of those on his side to make a criminal 
charge against the selected man, and has 
him arrested on the charge, which is in- 
variably a false charge. 

The Governor enriches himself by each 
case, the only thing he knows in the nature 
of a law being that the Dynasty empowers 


him to take as much as he likes as his 
own, usually the whole, of the property 
of every man whom he arrests and pun- 
ishes. 

The arrested man has no appeal; he 
has no advocates; he has no hearing; only 
his accusers are heard. 

Then he is barbarously tortured to con- 
fess the guilt he knows not. 

Any man who has influence with the 
magistrate or chief officer, or is in any 
way a creature of his, can arrest at his 
own will any person against whom he has 
a grievance, choose any crime he likes to 
name for the purpose, drag the person be- 
fore the magistrate and accuse him, and 
ask for him to be punished. If the ac- 
cused person denies the accusation he is 
put under torture for three days. 

If at the end of the three days he re- 
fuses to confess himself guilty, punish- 
ment is meted out to him in severity ac- 
cording to the influence of the accuser and 
the necessity the magistrate feels of ap- 
peasing him. 

The punishment for every offence 
charged, from petty larceny upwards, is 
almost invariably beheading. Beheading 
saves prison expense and effectually 
silences the accused person. There is one 
pretence of justice. The three days’ tor- 
ture is stated, for the soothing of the 
official conscience, to be three days of 
grace to enable the prisoner to bring wit- 
nesses to prove his innocence. The 
prisoner is carefully prevented from hav- 
ing intercourse with his friends, if they 
know of his imprisonment. Hundreds of 
persons thus disappear daily, their 
friends never knowing what has become 
of them, but guessing shrewdly. 

Should an accused person suspect his 
arrest is pending and he goes in hiding, 
he is sought among his friends. If he is 
not among them the commissioner who 
makes the search selects one of his 
friends, sometimes two or three. The 
friends are taken out and beheaded. 

In the event of a charge, say of theft, 
against some person of whose identity 
the accuser is uncertain, or pretends to 
be, the commissioner does not hesitate to 
capture eight or ten innocent persons liv- 
ing in the locality frequented by the ac- 
cused person and take them out and slay 
them. , 

One of the most successful of these com 
missioners, well-known in Hong Kong, 
seized and beheaded between 3,000 and 
4,000 people in this way during the 
twelve months previous to my leaving 
China. 

The torture inflicted on the accused 
persons during the three days allowed for 
them to confess is as brutal as the most 
horrible tortures ever known in the most 
barbaric ages. Every possible species of 
mechanical instrument for causing ex- 
cruciating pain is brought into use. 

A favorite form of torture is to tie a 
man down near a heated stove and gradu- 
ally roast him. If he cries out he is inno- 
cent, he is sneered at and told: “No inno- 
cent man comes here; your being here 
is proof of your guilt.” 

The burning is continued till the point 
of death is reached. The sufferer is re- 
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WO million = 
T aottars and the 

most beautiful 
girl in the county 
were to be Norris 
Endicott’s in an- 
other twenty-five 
minutes. 

He was emphati- 
cally in love with 
Bertha Van Suttor, 
but cared nothing 
for her millions, in 
spite of the remem- 
brance of his own 
uncertain income 
as a struggling 
architect. The next 
half hour was to 
bring him all that j 
a reasonable man 
could ask in this Fy 
uncertain world. 

This was his po- 
sition and outlook 
at the Van Sutton 
home at seven-forty 
p.m. Some one has 
said that a moment 
can change the 
course of a battle. 
Also it can revolu- 
tionize a man’s life 
— perhaps end it 
altogether — and 
pitchfork him into 
another. At five 
minutes past eight 
—the hour that 
Endicott was to 
have made Bertha 
Van Sutton his 
wife—he had van- 
ished from “The 
Maples” as com- 
pletely and mys- 
teriously as though 
the balmy earth 
outside had opened 
and swallowed him. 
The expectant 
bridegroom _liter- 
ally had been 
whisked into  ob- 
livion. 

At twenty min- 
utes before eight 
o’clock, Williard 
White, glancing in- 
to his room, found 
Endicott pacing the 
floor, his tall, close- 
ly knit figure show- 
ing to excellent ad- 
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As she took the arm of her father she made a picture to justify the half-audible s 
of envy from the bevy of attendants. 











vantage in his 


ous? When the best 
girl in the world is 
about to be mine— 
all mine? Of course 
I’m nervous, but 
it’s because I am so 
happy I can hardly 
keep my feet on the 
ground!” (Which 
was a somewhat 
hysterical, but tho- 
roughly human re- 
mark, you would 
agree, had you ever 
worshipped at the 
shrine of Bertha 
Van Sutton!) 

At five minutes 
past eight the or- 
chestra shifted the 
music of Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Wedding 
March” to their 
racks, the leader 
cleared his throat 
in expectation of 
the signal to raise 
his baton, and the 
chattering throng 
of guests, scattered 
through the lavish- 
ly decorated house 
from the conserva- 
tory to the veran- 
da, swept into the 
long red-and-gold 
drawing-room, with 
the bower of palms 
and orchids at the 
end drawing admir- 
ing exclamations 
even from the most 
cynical dowagers. 
Adolph Van Sut- 
ton’s millions as- 
suredly had set a 
fit stage for the 
most talked-of wed- 
ding of the season. 

Outside, Adolph, 
himself, was fum- 
bling nervously 
with his cuffs as 
the bridal party 
ranged itself in 
whispering ranks 
for the entry. Ber- 
tha Van _ Sutton 
had just appeared 
with Ethel Allison, 
her chief brides- 
maid and chum 
since boarding- 
school days. As she 
took the arm of 
her father, she 
made a picture to 


evening clothes, a quiet smile, as of an- “Nervous, old man?” White called ban- _justify the half-audible sighs of envy from 
ticipation, on his face as he held a match _ teringly, holding the door a-jar. the bevy of attendants. With the folds of 
to his cigarette. Endicott turned with a laugh. “Nerv- her long veil reaching almost to the hem of 
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her gown and the sweep of her train, her 
figure looked almost regal in spite of her 
girlish slenderness. Her dark hair, piled 
in a great, loose coil, heightened the im- 
pression, which might have given her the 
suggestion of haughtiness had it not been 
for the magnetism of her smile. 

The smile was bubbling in her eyes as 
she glanced around with the surprised 
question, “Where’s Norris?” 

Her father looked up quickly, but it 
was Ethel Allison who answered, “Wil- 
lard White has just gone after him, Bert. 
Here he comes now!” 

The best man came hurriedly through 
the door. As he paused, he wiped his fore- 
head with his handkerchief. 

“Where’s Norris, Willard?” Miss Alli- 
son asked impatiently. i 


rh 


“He’s gone 


“Gone!” The bridesmaid’s voice rose to 
a shrill falsetto. 

The best man shook his head in a sort 
of blind bewilderment. ‘“He’s gone,” he 
repeated, mechanically. 

The bride whirled. Adolph Van Sut- 
ton strode forward.and seized White by 
the arm. 

“What, under Heaven, are you giving 
us, man?” 

White stiffened his shoulders as though 
the sharp grasp had awakened him from 
his daze. 

“Norris Endicott is not in this house, 
sir!” he cried, as if realizing for the first 
time the full import of his announcement. 

In the drawing-room, the orchestra- 
leader, with a final look at the empty door, 
lowered his baton with a snort of disgust 
and plumped sullenly back in his chair. 
The jewel-studded ranks of the crowding 
guests elevated their eyebrows in polite 
wonder. In the corner, the palms that 
were to have sheltered the bride beckoned 
impatiently. 

On the velvet carpet, 
white, silent figure. It was Bertha Van 
Sutton who had fallen, an unconscious 
heap in the folds of her wedding finery. 

Up-stairs in the groom’s apartment, a 
circle of disheveled men were staring at 
ene another in tongue-tied be wilderment. 
Norris Endicott might have vanished into 
thin air, evaporated. The man who was 
to wed the Van Sutton heiress had been 
plotted out, eliminated. 

\s the group edged uneasily toward the 

a stray breeze, fragrant with the 
evening odors of the flower-lined lawn be- 
ow, swept through the open window. A 
t, half-buried in the curtain 
folds, fell with a soft thud to the floor. 
The man stooped toward it al- 
most unconsciously. It was a silver ball, 
perhaps three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. With a shrug, he passed it to 
Adolph Van Sutton. The latter dropped 
it mechanically into his pocket. 


outside, lay a 
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small objec 
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- HE five o’clock sun was splashing its 

waning glow down on to the autumn- 
thinned trees when I pushed open the rus- 
tic gate of “The Rosary” the next after- 
noon to carry the somber problem that 
was beyond me to the wizard skill of 
Madelyn Mack. 

I was frankly tired after the day’s buf- 
fetings. And there was a soothing rest- 
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fulness in the velvet green of the close- 
cropped lawn, with its fat box hedges and 
the scarlet splashes of its canna beds, 
that brought me to an almost involuntary 
pause lest I break the spell. Madelyn 
Mack’s rose garden beyond was a wreck 
of shriveled bushes, but my pang at the 
memory of its faded glories was softened 
by the banks of asters and cosmos mar- 
shalled before it as though to hide its 
emptiness. The snake-like coil of a black 
hose was pouring a playful spray into a 
circle of scarlet sage at the side of the 
graveled path, with the gaunt figure of 
Andrew Bolton crouching, hatless, near 
it. trimming a ragged line of grass with a 
pair of long shears. 

With a sigh I turned toward the quaint 
chalet nestling ahead. I might have been 
miles from the rumble of the work-a-day 
world. 

I srniled—somewhat cynically, I will 
confess-—as I pulled the old-fashioned 
knocker. There were few persons yet who 
knew, as I did, the shadows surrounding 
the wedding-night vanishing of Norris 
Endicott. Could Madelyn solve the prob- 
lem that had already taken rank as the 
most baffling police case of five years? 

The sphinx-like face of Susan Bolton 
greeted me on the other side of the door. 
She was dressed for the street in her prim 
bonnet and black silk gown. 

“Miss Madelyn said you would be here, 
Miss Noraker,” she greeted me. “I 
though I might meet you on my way to 
the Missionary Tea.” 

Crime and a Missionary Tea! I smiled 
at the incongruity as I protested, “But 
I never told her I was coming! How in 
the world—” 

Susan threw up her mittened hands. 
“Law child, don’t you know she has a 
way of finding out things?” 

A sudden laugh and the friendly bark 
of a dog sounded from the end of the hall. 
A slight figure in black stepped toward 
me with her two hands extended. At her 
heels, Peter the Great trotted lazily. 

“T am glad you came before six!” she 
said, as she seized and held both of my 
hands, a distinctively Madelyn Mack 
habit. “I was afraid you would be de- 
layed. The trolley service to the Van 
Sutton place is abominable!” 

‘But why did you want me before six?” 
I cried. “And how did you know I was 
coming at all? And how—” 

Madelyn released my hands with a. 
smile. “Really, you must give me time to 
catch my breath! Come into the den 
with Peter the Great, and toast yourself 
while we cross-examine each other.” 

It was not until she was drawn up be- 
fore the crackling log in the great open 
fireplace, with the dog curled contentedly 
on the jaguar skin at her feet, that she 
spoke again, and then it was in the rapid- 
fire fashion that showed me she was “hot 
on a winding trail,” as she 
press it. 


would ex- 


“I will answer your questions first,” 
she began, as she rested her chin on her 
left hand in her favorite attitude and 
peered across at me, her eyes glowing 
with the restless energy of her mood. “I 
telephoned the Bugle office this morning 
and was told that you had just left ‘The 
Maples.’ Of course I knew that Nora 
Noraker, the star reporter, would be put 


on the Van Sutton case at once, and I had 
a shrewd idea from past experience that 
you would bring the problem to me before 
night. As I am to meet Adolph Van Sut- 
ton here at six, I was anxious to review 
the field with you before his arrival. I 
was retained in the case this afternoon, 
as I rather expected to be, after I had 
read the early editions of the papers and 
saw that the police would have to aban- 
don their obvious theory.” 

I raised my eyebrows. “What is that?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Mur- 
der! I had not read half a dozen para- 
graphs before I saw that this, of course, 
was absurd, and that even the police 
would have to admit as much before 
night.” 

“But they haven’t!” I cut in triumph- 
antly. “Detective Wiley gave out an in- 
terview just before I left—said there was 
no doubt that Endicott had been made 
away with!” 

“Then the fool he!” Madelyn 
stirred the gnarled log in the fireplace 
until a shower of yellow sparks went 
dancing up the chimney. “I could show 
him his mistake in three sentences.” 

For a moment she sat staring at me, 
with her long lashes veiling a slow 
smile. 

“Do they use gas or electricity at ‘The 
Maples’?” she asked, abruptly. 
I thought for a moment. 

answered. “Why?” 

“Was either burning in Endicott’s 
room at the time of his disappearance?” 

I shook my head with a helpless smile. 

Madelyn rubbed her hands gently 
through the long, shaggy hair of Peter 
the Great. We both sat staring into the 
fire for quite five minutes. “Did Endicott 
dress at ‘The Maples’ for the cere- 
mony?” she demanded suddenly. “Or 
did he dress before he appeared at the 
2” I could feel her eyes studying 


more 


“Both,” I 


house? 
me as I pondered the question. 

I looked up finally with an expression 
of rueful bewilderment. 

“Oh, Nora! Nora!” she cried, with a 
little stamp of her foot. “Where are 
your eyes and your ears? And you at 
the house all day!” 

“TI rather flattered myself that I had 


found out all there was to find.” I an- 
swered somewhat petulantly. 
Madelyn reached over to the divan 


by her elbow and selected a copy of the 
Bugle from the stack of crumpled papers 
that it contained. It was not until she 
had read slowly through the five-column 
report of the Van Sutton mystery—two 
columns of which I had contributed my- 
self-_that she looked up. “I presume 
you have mentioned here everything of 
importance?” 

I nodded. “Norris Endicott was 
above suspicion—morally and financially. 
He had few friends—that is, close friends 
—but no enemies. There was absolutely 
no one who wished him ill, no one who 
might have a reason for doing so, un- 
less—-” 

Madelyn noted my hesitation with a 
swift flash. “You mean his defeated rivals 
for Miss Van Sutton’s hand?” 

“You have taken the words out of my 
mouth. There were two of them, and 
both were present at the wedding—that 
didn’t take place. Curiously enough, one 








of the two was Endicott’s best man, Wil- 
lard White. The other, he also knew 
more or less intimately—Richard Bain- 
bridge, the civil engineer.” I gazed 
across at her as I paused. To my disap- 
pointment, she was studying the carpet, 
with her thoughts obviously far away. 
“That is all, I think,” I finished rather 
lamely. 

The log in the fireplace fell downward 
with a shower of fresh sparks. Peter the 
Great growled uneasily. Madelyn took 
the dog’s head in her lap, and was silent 
so long I thought she had forgotten me. 

Suddenly she leaned back in her chair 
and her eyes half closed. 

“One more question, Nora, if you 
please. I believe you said in your report 
that, when the group of searchers were 
leaving Endicott’s vacant room, a small, 
silver ball rolled from the sill to the floor. 
Do you happen to know whether the ball 
is solid or hollow?” 

I smiled. “It is hollow. I examined it 
this afternoon. But surely such a trivial 
incident—” 

Madelyn pushed back her chair with 
a quick gesture of satisfaction. “How 
often must I tell you that nothing is 
trivial—in crime? That answer atones 
for all of your previous failures, Nora. 
You may go to the head of the class! No, 
not another word!” she interrupted as I 
stared at her. “I don’t want to think or 
talk—now. I must have some music to 
clear my brain if I am to scatter these 
cobwebs!” 

I sank back with a sigh of resignation 
and watched her as she stepped across to 
the phonograph, resting on the cabinet 
of records in the corner. I knew from 
experience that she had veered into a 
mood in which I would have gained an 
instant rebuke had I attempted to press 
the case farther. Patiently or impati- 
ently, I must. await her pleasure to re- 
open our discussion. 
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“Bertha Van Sutton darted across the om 
with a cry and threw herself into his 
arms It was Morris Endicott.’ 


“What shall it be?” she asked almost 
gaily, with her nervous alertness com- 
pletely gone as she stooped over the 
record-case. “How would the quartet 
from ‘Rigoletto’ strike your mood? I 
think it would be ideal, for my part.” 

From Verdi we circled to Donizetti’s 
“Lucia,” and then, in an odd whim, her 
hand drew forth a haphazard selection 
from “William Tell.” It was the latter 
part of the ballet music, and the record 
was perhaps half completed when the 
door opened—we had not heard the bell 
—and Susan announced Adolph Van 
Sutton. 

Madelyn rose, but she did not stop the 
machine. Mr. Van Sutton plumped nerv- 
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ously into the seat that she extended to 
him, gazing with obvious embarrassment 
at her radiant face as she stood with her 
head bent forward and a faint smile on 
her lips, completely under the sway of 
Rossini’s matchless music. 

She stopped the machine sharply at the 
end of the record. When she whirled 
back toward us, “William Tell” had been 
forgotten. She was again the sharp- 
eyed, sharp-questioning ferret, with no 
thought beyond the problem of the mo- 
ment. I think the transformation aston- 
ished our caller even more than the 
glimpse of her unexpected mood at his 
entrance. I could imagine that his matter- 
of-fact, commercial mind was flounder- 
ing in the effort to understand the re- 
markable young woman before him. 

Madelyn changed her seat to one al- 
most directly opposite her nervous client. 
She was about to speak when she noted 
his eyes turned questioningly in my di- 
rection. 

“This is my friend, Miss Noraker, Mr. 
Van Sutton,” she announced formally. 
“| believe you have met before.” 

Mr. Van Sutton polished his glasses 
with his handkerchief as he responded 
somewhat dubiously. “Miss Noraker is 
a—a reporter, I believe? Don’t you 
think, Miss Mack, that our conversation 
should be, er—private?” 

I had already risen when Madelyn mo- 
tioned to me to pause. “Miss Noraker 
is not here in her newspaper capacity. 
She is a personal friend who has accom- 
panied me in so many of my cases that 
I look upon her almost as a lieutenant. 
You can rest assured that nothing which 
you or I would wish kept silent will be 
published!” 

Mr. Van Sutton’s face cleared, and he 
bowed to me as if in apology. “Very 
well, Miss Mack. I am sure I can 
upon your discretion perfectly.” 
Continued on Page 113. 
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GOOD many people may be aston- 
A ished to review even a partial list of 

names of the women who have sur- 
vived their famous husbands. Yet, there 
are widows living to-day who form a link 
with an almost forgotten past—a past 
which is too far removed from the present 
to be part of it, and yet one which is not 
covered with sufficient dust of Time to 
have absorbed the glamor of antiquity. 
With the death of their husbands, these 
women voluntarily faded from the lime- 
light, f) the glare of publicity, and 
many are hardly more than echoes to the 
madly-progressive generation. 


om 


present, 
Across the water, Frau Wagner guards 
husband’s 


1 


ner 


work with loving 
jealousy. If Carlotta, wife of the 
il!-fated Maximilian, is no longer 
living, her death 

cently. Pathetic Eugenie is a link 
between us and what 


only occurred re- 


seems to be a 
far-away past. She can be seen any 
morning—a shrunken figure’ in 
the roses of her gar- 
den, almost as much a memory to 
the casual passer-by, as the fra- 
grance of her roses: and often, she 
is not recognized 

as the one-time idol of 

a great nation, the mis- _* 
tress of a brilliant court 
and the most beautiful 
woman in Europe. 
Canada can add a 
long list of illustrious 
names to the foregoing. 
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The Baroness Macdon- 
ald has sur- 
vived her fa- 


mous husband 
nearly a quar- 
ter of a cen- 
tury. Much to 
the regret of a 
host of 
adian 


Can- 
frie ds, 
she now lives 
in England, 
her Ottawa 
home and the 
pictu resque 
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her title, having passed into the hands 


of one of her intimate friends, Mrs. 
c. A. E. Harriss. The Baroness still 
exercises her forceful and _ vigorous 


personality upon all who come in con- 
tact with her; she could not do other- 
wise and be herself. Quoting from 
Parkin: “All that Lady Beaconsfield was 
to the Conservative Premier of England, 
Lady Macdonald was to the Conservative 
Premier of Canada, who, strangely 
enough, bore a strong resemblance to 
Disraeli.” (And a fact still more strik- 
ing is that Lady Macdonald is said to 
have borne a strong resemblance to her 
own husband!) “She enjoyed his fullest 
confidence. If any earth knew 
what was in his mind, she was that one!” 


one on 
Lady Macdonald was quite a traveler. 
Jorn in Jamaica, living her childhood in 


England, her girlhood in Canada, she 
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E seliffe the pictur- 
esque home of the Bar- 
oness Macdonald while in 
Ottawa, and now the home 


» of her friends. Mrs 
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It fe IIs of momen u ho aide d the ir hus- 


s made careers for them- 
. particularly fortunate in 
as themselves. Succeeding articles, 


mien? h , ave succeeded in the pro- 
anadian women have not heen active 
done this: they have de monstrated 


if should desire the right. 


found it no hardship to accompany Sir 
John on his various missions. She went 
with him to Washington during the time 
of the consideration of the Joint High 
Commission which resulted in the Treaty 
of Washington, 1871; she went with him 
on his trip to British Columbia when, for 
the first time, he passed over the C. P. R., 
the building of which had been one of 
his interests. Lady Macdonald 
wrote an interesting account of this jour- 
ney called, “By Car and Cow-Catcher,” 
which by no means exhausted her liter- 
ary efforts. She has contributed to 
many periodicals both in the United 
States and in England. 


great 


The Baroness always called her famous 
husband “John A.”, as did many others 
who knew and loved him. She was a 
leader in her way just as much as he was, 
in his. She, naturally, set the pace fo: 

the social life of the Capital and 
never has it been more brilliant 
than in her day. Her “Drawing 
Rooms” resembled those highly in- 
tellectual gatherings of the early 
nineteenth century in England and 
France, before the gentle art of 
conversation gave way, and her dis- 
like of the present form of enter- 
tainment is proven by the follow- 
ing conversation which took place 
last year between the Baroness and 
one of her most intimate 
Ottawa friends. 

“Do you mean to say,” 
she demanded, “that 
you are a party to the 
practice of giving func- 
tions which exclude the 
husbands of the 
ladies invited? 
Would you give a 
luncheon and in- 
vite women with- 
out their hus- 
bands?” 

“T am afraid I 
have to,” con- 
fessed the friend. 

“Well, J did not 
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was in Ot- 
tawa.” 


“No,” pro- 
tested the 
hasidinaih friend, “but 
tographb of ° 
in your day 
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Baroness 
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Few women have enjoyed a more worthily 
distinguished career than Lady Tilley. 


there were no Golf Clubs, Country Clubs 
and Hunt Clubs. These, unfortunately, 
seem to provide more amusement to the 
masculine taste than a mere luncheon— 
with wives.” 

The Baroness gave an impatient toss 
of her head. “If I made up my mind to 
have them,” she seemed to say, “they 
would come!” 

There is not the slightest doubt of it! 


THE BEAUTIFUL LADY THOMPSON. 


Lady Thompson survived her husband 
twenty years. The Premier died on Dec. 
12th, 1894, in England, and his widow 
succumbed only last year to an operation 
in a Toronto hospital. Her death came 
as a great shock, for neither she nor her 
friends supposed that her illness had in it 
anything of a serious nature. 

The glamor of romance surrounds the 
meeting and courtship of Sir John and 
Lady Thompson. They both lived in 
Halifax and both were struggling for a 
living. Almost as soon as they were mar- 
ried, however, Fortune began to smile 
upon them. The young barrister rose 
rapidly to the front ranks, and his coun- 
try offered him the highest honor it had 
the power to give. 


Lady Thompson was a beautiful wo- 
man. “I remember her driving, of an 
afternoon, to her husband’s office,” says 
an old resident of Halifax, “sitting erect, 
her head well up, and showing to great 
advantage as beautiful a face and head 
of blonde hair as I ever hope to see. 
John Thompson—as he was then—could 
hardly wait to put away his papers, so 
anxious was he to take his place by the 
side of the wife he adored.” 

To the day of his death, he carried a 
miniature of Lady Thompson on his per- 
son. She was to him God’s finest gift to 
man—a friend. It may be going too far 
to say that Lady Thompson made his 
career; at least, one can say without ex- 
aggeration, she helped him make it. She 
was his ever-ready “Critic on the Hearth.” 
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Her criticism was valuable and unbiased. 
She believed in him, which in itself is a 
wonderful spur toward achievement; and 
she never allowed her admiration for his 
great ability to grow less visible to him. 

Lady Thompson was humanly erratic. 
This showed particularly in her careless- 
ness as to dress. 

“Although she had magnificent cos- 
tumes,” says a friend and neighbor, “the 
very times when she should have worn 
them—times when, as wife of the 
Premier something out of the ordinary 
would be expected of her, Lady Thomp- 
son would appear smiling and gracious in 
an old gray homespun or a plain blouse 
and skirt. I well remember one night at 
Government House. We were all waiting 
for her arrival to go in to dinner. She 
was late—as usual. And finally when 
the bells of a hard-driven sleigh an- 
nounced that she was on hand, she limped 
serenely into the drawing room without 
her slipper! She casually announced that 
she had lost it somehow in the fur robes 
of the cab and, being already late, did 
not take time to make a careful search!” 

So great was the love and esteem of 
Canadians for the widow of their Prime 
Minister, that they raised a fund for her. 
Not only that but the education of her 
sons was undertaken by the then Gov- 
ernor-General, Lord Aberdeen. Lady 
Thompson had always been an enthusi- 
astic co-operator with Lady Aberdeen in 
her charitable work —helping her or- 
ganize that body of world-wide repute, 
the National Council of Women, whose 
president she was, for a time. 

Another of her charities was the sup- 
port she gave to the Victorian Order of 
Nurses. 

GENTLE MRS. BLAKE. 


The widow of the Hon. Edward Blake 
still lives quietly in Toronto. Born in 
London, Ont., in 1835, Miss Margaret 
Cronyn, eldest daughter of the Rt. Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Huron, was educated in 
her home and then in Toronto. Mr. Blake 
lived at that time in Toronto, but it is 
possible he met his future wife in Lon- 
don, as he also had relatives there. They 
were married in London, in 1858, and 
went to Toronto to live. Rather a co- 
incidence is the fact that two daughters 
of his Lordship Bishop Cronyn married 
two Blake brothers, and that Miss Blake 
married Mr. Cronyn. 

Mrs. Blake was the ideal complement 
to her decisive and vigorous husband. 
She was gentleness personified. One who 
was an intimate friend of the family for 
many years, describes her as “an angel 
with beautiful silver hair.” 

Although living so quietly in Toronto, 
Mrs. Blake’s sympathy is as ready as it 
ever was. She is devoted to educational 
and charitable work and her left hand 
knows nothing of what her right hand 
does. It may be of interest to some to 
know that the house Mr. and Mrs. Blake 
occupied in Ottawa was torn down a few 
years ago, and the Westminster Apart- 
ments were erected on the site. In this 
house, too, Dr. and Mrs. Schultz made 
their Ottawa home. 


LADY TILLEY A BRILLIANT LEADER. 
Few women have enjoyed a more 
worthily distinguished career than Lady 
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Tilley. Born in St. Stephen, N.B., Miss 
Alice Starr Chipman early developed 
literary and artistic proclivities. She 
went to school in St. John and later tra- 
veled abroad. She married on October 
27th, 1867, as his second wife, the Hon 
Samuel L. Tilley, C.B., then Minister of 
Customs. This brilliant statesman was 
largely instrumental in securing the po- 
litical union of British North America. 
He died in 1896 shortly after accepting 
the position of Lieutenant-Governor for 
New Brunswick. 

While in Ottawa, where she was the 
beloved and intimate associate of the 
Baroness Macdonald, Lady Tilley was on« 
of the most popular women in the Capital 
“She was prominent in a brilliant social 
coterie of women led by the baroness,” 
says one who knew them both. She was 
prominent in functions given during the 
visit of our present royal Governor-Gen 
eral and his sister the Princess Louise. 
She was presented to her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria, indeed, by Princess 
louise and had the distinguished hono1 
of visiting “‘the little Queen.” 

After taking possession of Government 
House, Fredericton, for the second time, 
in 1885, Lady Tilley gave herself up al- 
most entirely to benevolent work and it 
is in connection with her many charities 
even more than her social prominence 
that her name is known to us. She was 
instrumental in giving her native pro- 
vince several institutions, chief among 
which are the Victoria Cottage Hospital, 
Fredericton; the Industrial School for 
3oys, the Nurses’ Home, and the Sea- 
man’s Mission, St. John; the Chipman 
Memorial Hospital, developed from the 
Chipman estate and donated by the hei 
—Lady Tilley, J. D. Chipman, Esq., Mr 
Toller, and Mrs. W. H. Howland---for this 
purpose. 

Her principles are of the highest and 
she lives consistently up to them. In the 
thirteen years of her holding first place 
in New Brunswick, no wines or intoxi- 
cants of any kind were used on her table. 





Lady Schultz—‘“a dear little gentle-volced 
woman.” 
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And it requires some courage for the wife 
of a lieutenant-governor to take such a 
stand! 


A DISTINGUISHED TRAVELER. 


Lady Chapleau is a flat denial of the 
statement that, to have enthusiastic 
friends, one must have enemies. Those 
who know her but slightly speak of her 
in terms of deep regard; those who have 
neen fortunate enough to live in her com- 
pany for months, can find no words in 
which to express their love and affection. 

Since the death of her husband, Lady 
Chapleau has lived as much out of range 
of the public eye as was possible. She 
divides her time between Montreal and 
Furope. To be inconspicuous is her hobby. 
Sometimes at foreign hotels she will have 
her meals sent for days to her room rather 
than face the curious though friendly in- 
spection of the traveling hordes. She 
loves Italy and knows it well. She can 
describe the works of any of the masters 
with an artist’s knowledge and appreci- 
ation; she ferrets out sights which the 
tourist never dreams about. In 
other words, without “doing the Conti- 
nent,” with a guide book, a lunch basket 
and a kodak, Lady Chapleau gets all there 
is out of traveling in her quiet, 
Splcuous way. 


casual 


incon- 


In appearance she is still a beautiful 
woman. Literally her crowning glory is 
her hair, which falls to the ground and is 
a wonderful tint, very slightly 
gray. Her skin is fair and fine, very white 
and delicately pink. When she was first 
married, she was frequently mistaken for 
Sir Adolphe’s daughter. 

Most of us have read Mr. Kirby’s in- 
teresting book, “The Golden Dog.” Lady 
Chapleau was the inspiration for one of 
the chapters in 


bronze 


it. Do you remember the 
princess with the beautiful hair 
Roi? 


titious 


Louise 
It is quite easy to connect the fic- 
princess with Lady Chapleau, 
maiden name was Louise King. 
She and a school friend, both of whom had 
known Mr. Kirby, jokingly suggested 
that he give them a place in his book. 
And that was the result. 

Her intense dislike for publicity has 
sometimes led to 


whose 


the erroneous impres- 
sion that she is not particularly chari- 
table. It would hardly be possible to con- 
ceive of a single individual performing 
more acts of charity than those under- 
taken by Lady Chapleau. But she in- 
sists upon remaining incognito, herself. 
Her name never appears in 
with her numerous gifts. 

There was a wide gap between the po- 
litical convictions of Lieutenant-Governor 
King and Sir Adolphe Chapleau. Once, 
upon being asked her opinion on a very 
leading question, Lady Chapleau laugh- 
ingly replied: 

“Well, as the daughter of my father, I 
think one thing; as the wife of 
band, I think another!” 


connection 


my hus- 


THE STORMY EXPERIENCES OF 


SCHULTZ, 


LADY 


Lady Schultz has survived here hus- 
band many years. She has probably seen 
as much actual warfare as merely po- 
litical difference. She lived through the 
trying time of the first North-West Re- 
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bellion, when her husband, waiting for 
the Hon. William Macdougall and Gov- 
ernment assistance, was forced to flee 
from the wrath of the rebels and hide in 
the cellar of Alexander Murray, retired 
chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. She was forced to wait for tidings 
of him, when tidings were exceedingly 
hard to get, and she was not sure that he 
had escaped to Port Arthur and safety 
until her nerves must have been pretty 
tautly strung. Lady Schultz saw a period 
of extreme leanness in the West when the 
scoffers east of Manitoba cried, “I told 
you so,” to John Schultz and others for 
having put their faith in the Canadian 
North-West. It looked as though they 
had sowed on barren ground. But the day 
came when the pioneers could fling back 
the doubts of the Easterners in their 
teeth. The means enjoyed by Lady 
Schultz to-day prove that statement. 
Her particular hobby, one might say, 
is interest in the Dynevor Hospital, built 
on the site of the old St. Peter’s Indian 
Reserve. The hospital was designed 
criginally for the benefit of the Indians 
on the but its activities have 
broadened the the red 
men and other patients are now admitted. 


reserve, 


since removal of 





So great was the love and esteem for the 
widow of the Prime M ster (Sir Joh 
rhompson), that they raised a fund 
for her. 

The house itself was the one-time resi- 
dence of Archdeacon Cowley, who did 
pioneer missionary work amongst the 


Indians, following in the footsteps of 
Bishop Anderson—founder of that par- 
ticular mission. The Cowleys and Dr. and 
Mrs. Schultz were old friends, the latter 
having been entertained many times in 
the gray stone house (built by Old Coun- 
try workmen) of the archdeacon in the 
days when that same house looked a veri- 
table palace. 

At their home on the banks of the Red 
River, Dr. and Mrs. Schultz made a week- 
ly fete for the girls of St. Johns. One of 
those girls, now the proud mother of a 
grown daughter, says: 

“T remember getting dressed for the 
afternoon’s party, in my best clothes and, 
while putting them on, trying to put on 
my best manners. Mrs. Schultz was so 


thoroughly charming that she inspired us 
all to behave as well as possible. We 
would usually go for a drive first, then 
come back to tea, and caraway cakes! 
Our hostess—a dear little gentle-voiced 
woman—generally wore a black silk gown 
and a cap ornamented for the occasion 
with black resettes. The dress was prob- 
ably trimmed with narrow black velvet, 
although I can’t be certain of that! She 
was always interested in our coughs and 
colds and would insist upon administer- 
ing any doses we were supposed to take, 
while we were with her. For that reason 
we did not always consider the afternoon 
a perfect holiday!” 

When they gave up their house at Point 
Douglas, the doctor and his wife moved 
into the last house ever erected in Mani- 
toba (or elsewhere) for the North-West 
Trading Company. This was in Winni- 
peg, facing on Main street, about half- 
way between the C.P.R. Station and St. 
John’s. It was something of a landmark, 
having “North-West Trading Company” 
painted in huge letters on the roof! 

From that historic dwelling, Mrs. 
Schultz saw many changes; not the least 
of which was her own removal to Govern- 
ment House. Never a believer in pomp, 
yet she made hosts of friends as the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s gracious wife. 
The last years of Sir John’s life were 
painful, he becoming almost a helpless 
invalid. Lady Schultz cared for him with 
ll the devotion of a devoted wife, and was 
further hurdened by the desperate illness 
a physician who really came 
to take care of Sir John. He was strick -n 
fatally ill while in their house, and sur- 
distressing circum- 
stances, I am told, his patient. 

Mrs. Arthur Wellington Ross is the 
widow of 01 ’ the firmest believers in 
the West. .'s a pioneer in ali sorts of 
business ventures, the Hon. A. W. Ross 
had no equal. HK» is well remembered too 
for the political :ervices he rendered to 
his country. 


of a friend 


vived, under very 


Mrs. Ross was born in Glengarry. She 
was a Miss MacLean and delightfully 
Scotch. Of her generosity and many 
charities, pages could be written; of her 
popularity it is unnecessary to speak. 
That is too well known. One can easily 
imagine how enthusiastically she was re- 
ceived in Winnipeg—what an addition to 
the social circle she was, and what a 
charming mistress of that princely man- 
sion at Fort Rouge, which ber husband 
built in the early 80’s, during the days of 
the boom. (This is the only boom, by the 
way, that Winnipeg residents will ever 
acknowledge; all others were legitimate 
land expansions!) This house was built, 
so rumor has it, with bricks at so much 
apiece. They came from St. Louis and by 
the time they landed in Winnipeg -vere 
about worth their weight in gold. 

After many months of retirement, 10] 
lowing the tragedy of the Titanic, when 
Mr. Hugo Ross, one of the most popular 
young men between Halifax and Van- 
couver, was lost, Mrs. Ross has bravel, 
taken up the burden of her social activi- 
ee and is the centre of a brilliant 
circle. 





The judge looked up from the menu. * we leave it to 


ISHOP 
Gair were dining together at the 


WIDDIFIELD and Judge 


“Wanderers.” It was their weekly 
custom. Over them bent Peters, the chief 
steward, in whose immaculate and defer- 
ential person was embodied the happy 
compromise of service and dignity. Peters 
always felt that this was for him the 
focus in which culminated the expression 
of personal and official obligation. In- 
clined at that exact angle which bespeaks 
respect not only for one’s employers, but 
also for oneself, he said: “I can recom- 
mend the broiled shad this evening, gen- 
tlemen.” 

The judge looked up from the menu. 
“Shall we leave it to Peters, Bishop?” 

The bishop’s eyes twinkled. “By all 
means,” he said, briskly, “as usual.” 

While Peters vanishes to confer with 
invisible acolytes regarding the culinary 
sacrament shortly to appear, consider the 
two, nibbling olives at the table, and 
throwing out delicate conversational 
tentacles 

The judge was a huge man, with scanty 
grey hair, through which the pink dome of 
his gigantic skull glowed with the deli- 
cate hues of a spring sunset. His face was 
broad and square, his mouth large and 
firm, his eyes blue and brilliant, beaming 
with radiations of humor and good-will. 
He wore vast loose garments, which set- 
tled softly on him in smooth comforting 
folds, garments which seemed to have ab- 
sorbed the warp and woof of rolls of 
fabric, and were neither designed nor 
made nor sold by any ordinary rule of any 
ordinary tailor. The judge, in short, gave 
one not only the evidence of amplitude, 
but also of a mould so framed that its 
large resiliency seemed immune from 
those assaults of life and circiimstances 
which continually beset his fellows. 

For years he had deflected the bench of 
the High Court. Gair’s judgments, so 
admirable were they in their fusion of 
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law and equity, were recognized as pro- 
nounceiments from which any appeal was 
costly rather than successful. Litigants 
somehow were not encouraged to appeal 
from his decisions. The bench was too 
eminently fair. The judge beamed like a 
great kindly luminary, transforming the 
dusty atmosphere of his court, terrible 
yet kindly, aloof yet human—a Jugger- 
naut of justice, a big brother to the 
oppressed. 

Opposed to him, the bishop resembled a 
rapidly darting dragon-fly that paused in 
its gyrations in front of some towering 
plantigrade. The bishop was short and 
brisk, and dressed with almost meticulous 
care. He had a small face, a straight 
harp nose, and thin lips, redeemed by be- 
nignant little lines that puc kerea into be- 
ing as he spoke. His expression would 
have been that of an inquisitor, were it 
not that the grey eyes softened with 
thing more than friendliness as he 


contentedly around the 


some- 
looked 


} 


pacious leather- 
lined cube of the dining-room. 

Very few 
bishop’s inner soul to see the ashes of an 
old fire, extinguished by an old tragedy 
that had left him widowed with the son of 
the love of his youth. From Richard 
came but little companionship; but deep 
in the episcopal soul other things were 
movirz, questions dominant re- 
iterations was known only to the man 
across the table. 

“T read your sermon on 
Bishop,” said the judge. 
The bishop paused 

“Well?” 

“I’ve been trying to reconcile it with 
jurisprudence ever since. And I «an’t.” 

“Thank God for that,” replied the 
bishop, a trifle sententiously. “Jurispru- 
dence, as I see it, is a stumbling block in 
the way of the Church. We refuse to 
recognize divorce. You do exactly the op- 
posite.” 


had got far enough into the 


whose 


Monday, 


over his soup. 


The judge slowly stroked the napkin 
cross his knees—stroked it carefully and 
thoughtfully. He seemed 
to be smoothing out men- 
tal creases as well. 

“Take Mary’s case,” he 
said at length. ‘“‘ Get into 
the middle distance and 
look at them. Mary is do 
ing her best, without a 
word of protest; but does 
society profit by the per- 
petuation of such a 
union? 

Into the minds of both 
came the vision of Mary, 
Gair’s only child. It was 
three years since she and 
Lamont had knelt to Wid- 
difield’s blessing, while the 
judge beamed gloriously 
to hide the ache in his 
heart. But in three years 
the veil had been torn 


and there was revealed, in- 


away, 
stead of the altar of love, a metallic pei 


a 


sonality, dead to any throb of response 


or affection. Beneath this coldness Mary’s 
soul had shrunk like a withered plant. 
Nature had invested her with a rare and 
delicate spirit. She had pulsed with every 
divine anticipation of womanhood, and 
held out to Lamont every exquisite 
promise of an intimate companionship. 
ut, even as her soul beckoned him near- 
er, Lamont had retired cold and silent. 
He surrounded her with the product of 
for Lamont was a famous 
more and more he shut 
intricate mental pro 


his genius; 
inventor. But 
himself up with 
‘esses from which he emerged only to sus 
tain life for further isolation. His nam«¢ 
was world-known, his royalties flowed in 
from the ends of the earth, but he was 
a thinking machine, any 
thrill save the ecstacy of discovery and 
the triumph of science. And all of this 
the bishop knew and remembered 

“As a 


insensible to 


whole, undoubtedly,” he said 


slowly. “As for Mary’s case, it simply 
brings us back to the origin of most of 
such trouble—pure casual ignorance of 


what may be involved in marriage.” 


The judge shook his head. “You’re 
dealing with something too big and eie- 
mental. You can’t control it. You can’t 
even modulate it. But it does seem to me, 
Bishop, as if the Church to-day simply 
ratified every ill-considered union with 
what it claims to.be an eternal seal and 
the courts have the subsequent and un- 
pleasant privilege of enfranchising.” 


He caught his companion’s eyes and 
stopped abruptly. His mind went back to 
the days following Widdifield’s entry into 
the Church, to the long evenings when his 
friend’s soul was laid bare before him, to 
the simplicity and candor of that soul 
when faith and reason laid mine and 
countermine in battle for its loyalty. 








Widdifield was fair. He knew that. Above 
all things, he treasured his friendship. 

The judge stood for even more to the 
bishop. In later years there had come to 
his episcopal seculsion seasons, more and 
more recurrent, of longing to wipe out 
form and office and cast his trammeled 
spirit on just such a broad placid hu- 
manity as that which differentiated Gair 
from most of the men he knew. He felt, 
and felt keenly, that the Church, for all 
his efforts, !acked something — was it 
“cameraderie?”—that he found in most 
places where men walk abroad together. 
He was tired of being “Bishoped.” He 
chafed at the differentiation that custom 
and society has set upon his station. He 
resented the implication that he was, all 
of him, a thing apart and not of the every- 
day man’s world. He felt out of the things 
he wanted to be in. And to all this the 
judge brought that reasonable gentleness 
which is born of the knowledge of the 
light and shade in other people’s lives. He 
respected the spiritual side of the bishop; 
he did not differentiate him; he paid him 
the compliment of no modulations, and 
this was balm to Widdifield. 

There was a moment’s silence, then the 
bishop looked up affectionately. “I sup- 
pose it’s the heritage of the Church to be 
on what is considered the uncomfortable 
side of things. I for one should grow very 
suspicious of my office if people jumped at 
my advice and said: ‘How 
sensible!’ You suggested 
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his best; that he had not only exhausted 
every available argument, but had also 
woven into the fabric of his pleading such 
a maze of relevant, extenuating facts 
that the Government would forthwith 
abandon its prosecution. The opposing 
counsel came over to compliment him 
His principal, the president of a great 
manufacturing company, shook his hand 
in a burst of relief, while Richard, deep 
in his own brain, smiled at the ease with 
which most men are swayed. 

Later he walked slowly home, staring 
thoughtfully ahead with dark eyes above 
which heavy black brows met in a cer- 
tain sinister union. His chin was strong 
and heavy, his mouth large and firm, the 
whole aspect of him dogged with relent- 
less and almost cruel suggestions of pow- 
er. He seemed a man who could herd and 
drive other men, inflexibly deaf to en- 
treaty and fatigue. He was the anti-type 
of his father, a sudden reversion to some 
atavistic and primordial strain. 

The applause of the court died in his 
ears to be replaced by a voice that he 
grimly acknowledged was more dominant, 
more ceaselessly reiterant. It seemed a 

trange thing to Richard Widdifield that 
what he craved should be, to him of all 
men, so unattainable. When or how Mary 
Lamont had entered his life he did not 
know. He only knew that he refused to 
regard her as unattainable. He wondered 


guessed that he was a weaker man than 
his father. 

But that evening, meeting Mary’s eyes 
across the flickering hearth and noting 
for the hundredth time the essential 
grace and delicacy of her whole exquisite 
person, he felt that here in the very focus 
of his desire he had been too long baffled 
by some elusive, intangible influence. Had 
Richard been more intuitive, less cal- 
culating, he might have perceived that she 
waited for that which had not yet been 
expressed. Richard lived in a blaze of 
confidence. He yielded no time to the con- 
templation of the inevitable sequences of 
his heart’s desire. He was not humble 
enough to anticipate the shadows of life 
and made no tender preparation to guide 
her through their solitary season. 

She realized, nevertheless, that the 
thought of Richard had displaced most of 
hre other reflections. Lamont, cold, indif- 
ferent and temperamentally bloodless, had 
gradually opened the gateway through 
which Richard entered with force and 
ardor and restless ambition. Mary had a 
sudden dread of unloved age. She had too 
much to give. It seemed sacrilege not to 
give it. And gradually she and Richard 
had builded a world of their own, glori- 
fied by cross currents of understanding 
and swift poignant revelations. From it 
they had excluded everything that might 
mar its beauty, but over it hung the ne- 

cessity of a great decision. 





just now that it was the 
unpleasant privilege of the 
courts to dissolve ill-con- 
sidered unions that had 
previously been ratified by 
the Church. But 1 feel 
tempted to say that courts 
were invented as a means 
of escape from reasonable 
duties imposed by the 
Church.” His eyes 
twinkled. “Don’t forget, 
Judge, before you were, 
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ment into “The Things That Count’- 
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something to do 


To-night Richard plead- 
ed as never before. Here, 
in this intimate court of 
last appeal, he flung him- 
self into a passionate pro- 
test that shook her very 
soul. Beyond his love 
opened that vista of life 
and action at whose doors 
she had waited in vain for 


In this 


places him ‘i the fore front of Canadian y ars. She gazed at him 


with tear-stained eyes. 
But, though her heart 








we are.” 

Gair nodded gently. “Yes, I know. I 
suppose I take it deeply. It comes so near 
home. I’m unhappy about Mary. She 
looks like a lonely ghost. This is the 
springtime of life for her, and she was 
made to be loved. Heigh ho! I hope your 
Richard won’t make any mistake.” 

The bishop smiled mechanically. “I 
hope not, but there’s not much chance of 
it. He doesn’t seem to care for women and 
I rather expect he won’t marry. But as 
a matter of fact I see very little of him 
now.” 

“A clever fellow,” said the judge 
thoughtfully. “And, by the way, he pleads 
a case before me to-morrow. I think,” 
he added, “Richard should go far.” 

The bishop’s eyes were wistful. “He’s 
gone too far from me already,” he an- 
swered with a shadow of dejection. 


CHAPTER II. 


Rees ARD WIDDIFIELD counsel for 
the defence, closed his address, 
glanced keenly at the bench and sat down 
amidst a murmur of approval that the 
judge did not attempt to check. He felt 
that he had done something more than 


sometimes in savage self analysis if Mary 
Gair, free and unwedded, would have in- 
flamed him as did Mary Lamont with her 
petitionary eyes. It had now reached the 
sharp point of hunger. But Richard, with 
all his fire, felt that he was assailing an 
impalpable wall. The driving force in the 
man thrust him on with the fog of desire 
in his eyes. 

Had Richard been gentler, had he sug- 
gested instead of demanding, Mary might 
have made the great decision. But now, 
even through her constant longing for 
his vivifying companionship, she sensed 
the domineering phase in his ardent 
nature. 

And of all this the bishop and the judge 
knew nothing. For his father Richard 
had something of the frank admiration 
that men of his sort yield to a position 
so remote from their own that it precludes 
any thought of rivalry. But a gulf 
yawned between them—there was noth- 
ing sacrificial about Richard. He be- 
lieved that faith and creed were of eco- 
nomic rather than spiritual worth — to 
those who needed them. For himself he 
felt no need of anything that he could not 
hack out of life for himself. He never 


yielded to all his pleading 
there was some indefinite 
part of herself that Mary could not yield. 
It was not the thought of her husband; 
though she had asked Lamont for bread 
and, from the seclusion of his remoteness, 
he had given her a stone. It was not that 
she shrank from the Divorce Court, where 
life and liberty awaited her. But it was 
rather through a fine, delicate sense, an 
inward prompting that she must not be 
the one to do this thing, however brightly 
the horizon gleamed. She shrank not 
from the anticipation of her own retro- 
spect, but from that which, deep in their 
hearts, her father and the bishop must 
feel, however their judgment might be 
outwardly tempered. Her people were 
not those who did this sort of thing. If 
that other life for which she had longed 
had only come, there would be that with 
which to stifle this mordant gnawing of 
the spirit. Lamont deep in his laboratory 
had seemed a million miles from any such 
consummation. Month after month he 
raised his barricades of test tubes, chemi- 
cals and resistance coils. Month after 
month he emerged, his cold gray eyes 
haunted with the swift imaginings of a 
metallic brain, that yielded no whit to the 
humanities of life. He was possessed with 


—— 
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the cold Berserker fury of science, but 
dead to every delicate tendril of natural 
affection. 

Ever since her mother’s death, Mary 
had been very close to her father—so close 
that she shared something of that keen 
analysis which the judge’s position 
brought to bear upon men and affairs— 
but never close enough to tell him about 
Richard. Now she felt suddenly weak and 
impotent. Lamont faded into the back- 
ground of his own devising and she could 
see only Richard, with his burning eyes 
and compelling prophecies of the promised 
land. One by one the barriers came down, 
less and less distinct grew her own lone- 
liness, till there was left only the whisper 
of that other self which would not be ut- 
terly silent. 

“Dick,” she said, unsteadily. “I don’t 
know what is best to be done—for all of 
us. You must go now. Don’t come again 
till I send for you, dear.” 


CHAPTER III. 


EEKS later, when the fortunate 

ones of the city were flying from a 
metropolitan June, the bishop sat in his 
study. His reflections were 
interrupted by a card laid 
on his table. He looked at 
it with a strange sentiment —— 
of apprehension. “Mrs. 
Lamont.” 

In retrospect he always 
remembered that interview 
as bringing with it the 
mysterious feeling of re- 
currence that sometimes 
drops into the mind with 
disturbing certitude. The 
tall figure, the pale oval of 
the face, the high-strung 
sensitiveness of mouth and 
eyes, seemed to be reiterat- 
ing an oft-told story, a 
story that under alien skies 
and circumstances had pre- 
sented itself before with 
just such direct simplicity. 
He listened patiently, an- 
ticipating revelation and 
penetrating indeed with 
priestly responsiveness in- 





to those darker shadows “You cannot « 


which Mary Lamont 
screened with wounded 
silence. 

“TI can’t stand it any longer,” she con- 
cluded with sudden passionate protest. 
“I was a fool. I know it. I knew it the 
week after we were married. He has no 
real regard for me—for anyone. Life is 
one long banishment. Bishop! Don’t you 
see this can’t go on? It’s killing my soul. 
I’ve smiled for three years—and—and I 
can’t do it any longer. I—I only want to 
be happy. Is that too much to ask of 
life?” 

The bishop put his hand on her shoul- 
der. She was trembling violently. This 
was the elemental thing that the girl’s 
father had spoken of. He felt impotent 
in the presence of all his faith and all his 
creed. “Is there no compromise?” he said, 
after a tense moment. 

“None.” She spoke wearily. “How can 
you know what it means to be linked with 
a bloodless experimentalist? You can’t 
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expect me to continue an existence the 
loneliness of which you can’t even guess 
at. ‘Humility,’ ‘patience,’ ‘self-sacrifice’ ! 
Bishop Widdifield, I’ve listened to you 
since I was a child, but do you know what 
you ask me to do? To link myself for- 
ever to a machine—not a man? To a ma- 
chine that lives and breathes among dead 
things and not the world I love? He looks 
at me and thinks of his laboratory. He 
talks to me when he has to—and he does 
not give me the one thing God made me 
for. I was a fool—a fool!” 

In a flash the bishop saw himself on the 
edge of that abyss, which 
had long yawned across the 
path of his spiritual pro- 
gress. For forty years he 
had been exhorting his peo- 
ple to drain cups of self- 
immolation that 
he himself had 
never tasted. His 
ability, his mental 
poise, his faith 
had all combined 
to make the way 
straight and the 
course plain. 





Then, as always, the prelate flung him- 
self confidently on the broad bosom of his 
Church. 

He was making ground. He saw that 
in the straightening of the slight shoul- 
ders and the steadying of the girl’s tem- 
pestuous breathing. Suddenly, as if 
visioning that to which he bade her re- 
turn, she laid her pale face in her arms 
and burst into passionate sobbing. 

“T can’t—I can’t. It’s too dreadful— 
too lonely. One mistake shall not ruin me. 
I want love—love—love. I have been 
without it long enough—without a single 
caress. I did my duty—more than my 
duty. I won’t go back to it. It isn’t jus- 
tice, and—” she stared wet-eyed at the 
bishop. “It isn’t Christianity either.” 

His gaze searched her own. “Is 














there another?” he _ asked _ slowly. 

She started violently. Her cheeks 
burned with a quick flush and she turned 
to him with eyes full of apprehension. 
He read in them something more, some- 
thing that suggested that he, of all men, 
must not, should not, guess her secret. 
“Do you know—you-—” she said faintly, 
“and who it is?” 

“No—and I would rather not know.” 
Then, reading deep, he recognized all the 
strangling yearning of womanhood. That 
cry of isolation was the voice of the one 
passion of her life. He knew that. Its 
poignancy was too eloquent 
to be misread. But he also 
knew that this was the mo- 
ment when his own steps 
must not falter. 

“You cannot do this. You 
must not,” he said, with 
something of austerity in 
his voice. “The Church 
does not sanction it. I ean 


o take no part in it.” And 
= 


then, remembering that 
this was the daughter of 
the friend of his heart: 
“It’s a heavy burden but 
you are strong enough to 
carry it. Others are doing 
that to-day, people you 
know but would never im 
agine. And if this othe: 
man loves you as I believe 
he must, if his love is hon- 
orable, he will see it too.” 
His voice deepened. “Don’t 
you see what you would be 
doing? The world laughs 
at it, unhappily, only too 
often. Don’t think it’s easy 
to say these things. It isn’t. 
What tales of sorrow these 
walls might repeat. But 
the longer I live the plain- 
er the way seems. There 
are many roads to peace 
that you have not tried. 
Now—promise me.” 

She stared at him. Meet- 
ing the infinite supplica- 
tion in her eyes, Widdi- 
field went confidently on. 
He somehow felt that on 
the turning of this one 
question hung all the law 
and the prophets., “Think, 
for a moment. You are 
holding your own plaint so close to your 
eyes that you can see nothing else. What 
about this world that you love so much 
do you love it only when participating in 
its pleasures? Is there nothing else you 
can do for it? My dear, if you but knew 
the potentiality of a woman in your posi- 
tion! Fifty of you could redeem a city. 
Have you never though of that? People 
make me a bishop and then leave me 
alone—to do duty for them toward the 
rest of humanity. Why don’t you come 
forward and help? It’s lonely work, 
Mary—a loneliness of the spirit as well 
as of the heart. Have you never guessed 
how lonely a bishop can be?” 

Widdifield stood, a little breathless with 
the hope inspired by the steady gaze of 
her introspective eyes. He had infinite 
faith in her. She was Gair’s daughter. 

Continued on Page 124. 
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a T the close of our first 
A article we had reached the 
point where Riel, coming 
to take up the case of the discon- 
tented half-breeds on the South 
Saskatchewan in 1885, discov- 
ered in Gabriel Dumont a man 
well suited for the post of war- 
path leadership under him. 

Gabriel Dumont is worthy of 
special notice. As nearly as the 
different conditions of their sur 
roundings would allow the com 
parison, he was a man of the 
type of Cronje and had all the 
courage and dogged tenacity that 
distinguished the remarkable 
joer. But Dumont was a noted 
man amongst his own people 
years before the rebellion 
brought him prominently before 
the outside world. In those days 
of prairie travel the place where 
a river was crossed was as dis 
tinctive as a raliway junction 
point is in our time, and “Gab 
riel’s ‘rossing”’ of the South Sas 
katchewan, called after the noted 
frontiersman, was one of the best 
known points on the long trail 
between Fort Garry and Prince 
Albert. And before he settled 
there he had a wide reputatior 
for daring exploits in the fre 
lance period of the old prairie 
days. Broad-shouldered, deep 
chested and powerfully built, ac 
customed from childhood to the 
open-air life of the great plains, 
trained in all the love of the ad 
venturous, possessed of pro- 
digious muscular strength, he had extra 
ordinary influence over the primitive 
people to whom these things mean much, 
because they are the conditions of suc 
cess in their manner of life. A daring 
rider and a dead-sure shot, he was alway. 
in the front in the furious rush of the 
buffalo hunt and when in camp or by the 
council-fire, these qualities, with a great 
native shrewdness of mind, gave him 
acknowledged leadership amongst the 
native tribes and men of the half-blood. 

With such a fighter at his call, Riel 
felt that he could commence hosti!'ties 
and was keen-witted enough to see that 
his best chance lay in sudden action. Mak- 
ing his headquarters at Batoche, ca!led 
after another well-known plainsman, 
Riel began by looting the stores of the 
Kerr Brothers and others on March 18th, 
and putting the owners thereof under ar- 
rest. 

Major Crozier, a gallant officer of the 
Mounted Police, in command of a few 
men of that famous force at Fort Carl- 
ton, not many miles away, was keeping 
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an eye on the situation, though very few 
thought that the malcontents «nder Riel 
would actually take up arms. But mer 
who knew Riel’s previous record should 
have taken no chances. Crozier saw 
that trouble was imminent and called for 
volunteers from Prince Albert, forty odd 
miles away., Prince Albert is now a fine 
city, but at that time was a long strag- 
gling town on the banks of the North Sas- 
katchewan. No place in all Canada de- 
serves such honorable mention in connec- 
tion with the rebellion era. The town 
was near the heart of the disaffected dis- 
tricts, surrounded by Indian reserves in 
all directions, and mercilessly exposed to 
attacks therefrom if the Indians should 
go on the warpath. Yet Prince Albert 
responded to Crozier’s appeal by sending 
forty of her best citizens and, when nine 
of these were killed at Duck Lake, the 
town sent thirty more. We do not know 
any other such record of unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause of flag and country. 
Amongst the volunteers who went at 
the first call from Prince Albert was 


Thomas McKay, a _ well-known 
and influential resident there, 
and a man who, having spent all 
his life in the West, knew the na- 
tives and their languages inti- 
mately. The McKay family did 
distinguished loyalist service in 
the rebellion time. James Mc- 
Kay, the present Government 
representative from Prince Al- 
bert and a _ fellow-student of 
mine at the time, went out from 
Winnipeg with the 90th, was at 
Fish Creek and Batoche and, on 
account of his knowledge of the 
country and the ways of the 
frontier, was specially employed 
by General Middleton as a 
courier and dispatch carrier. 
Still another brother, George, a 
canon of the Church of England, 
was alike chaplain and scout at 
that time, when his services in 
both capacities were highly de- 
sirable. 

Crozier sent Thomas McKay 
and Mitchell, a Duck Lake mer- 
chant, to Batoche to meet Riel 
and his council and persuade 
them to disband. 

But Riel raged like a madman 
and cried out: “McKay, you 
don’t know what we want. We 
want blood! It is blood we are 
after—it is a war of extermina- 
tion! There are two curses in 
this country—the Government 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and we are going to drive them 
out! We want blood!” 

For a time it looked as if Mc- 
Kay’s life would be taken, but the coun- 
cillors all knew him, and finally he and 
Mitchell were allowed to go. Next day 
McKay and Mitchell were sent out by 
Crozier again to meet two of Riel’s men, 
Nolin and Maxine Lepine (a brother of 
Ambroise) for a parley. McKay told them 
they must disband and give up their 
leaders, but in reply they said that Riel 
demanded Crozier’s surrender. McKay 
answered that this could not be considered 
at all, and so the parley ended and the 
flag-of-truce men returned to their re- 
spective quarters. 

In connection with this parley, it is 
worth while to refer to a matter which 
indicates what a strange and erratic type 
of man Riel was. When McKay told 
Nolin that Major Crozier would not sur- 
render and that there was no use dis- 
cussing the question, Nolin said that he 
had a letter which he was told to hand 
to McKay, but that it would be of no use 
now if Crozier was not to surrender. This 
letter was afterwards found in Riel’s 
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council room at Batoche and is in the fol- 
lowing extraordinary form:— 


St. Antoine, 21st March, 1885. 
To Major Crozier, 


Commander of the Police at 
Forts Carlton and Battleford. 

Major—The councillors of the Pro- 
visional Government of Saskatchewan 
have the honor to communicate to you 
the following conditions of surrender: 
You will be required to give up com- 
pletely the situation which the Cana- 
dian Government placed you in at Carl- 
ton and Battleford, together with all 
Government properties. 

In case of acceptances, you and your 
men will be set free on your parole of 
honor to keep the peace. And those 
who choose to leave the country will 
be furnished with teams and provisions 
to reach Qu’Appelle. 

In case of non-acceptance, we intend 
to attack you when to-morrow, the 
Lord’s Day, is over and to commence 
without delay a war of extermination 
upon those who have shown themselves 
hostile to our rights. 

Messrs. Charles Nolin and Maxine 
Lepine are the gentlemen with whom 
you will have to treat. 

Major, we respect you. Let the 
cause of humanity be a consolation to 
you for the reverses which the govern- 
mental misconduct has brought upon 
you. 

Louis Davin RIEL, 
Exovede. 
And on the other side of the paper the 
following was written: 
To Messrs. Charles Nolin and Maxine 
Lepine. 

Gentlemen—If Major Crozier ac- 
cedes to the condition of surrender, let 
him use the following formula and no 
other: “ Because I love my neighbor 
as myself, for the sake of God, and to 
prevent bloodshed, and principally the 
war of extermination which threatens 
the country, I agree to the above con- 
ditions of surrender.” If the Major 
writes this formula and signs it, inform 
him that we 
will receive 
him and his 
men Mon- 
day. Yours, 

Louis DAVID 

RIEL, 

Exovede. 
The “pro- 

visional gov- 
ernment of 
Saskatch- 
ewan” to 
which Riel 
refers in the 
letter is, of 
course, the 
rebel govern- 
ment he had 
constituted 
and the 
“ councillors” 
meant the 
group of 
plainsmen he 
had called to 
be his ad- 
visers. Most 
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of them were known to me from my child- 
hood and none of them ordinarily could 
be regarded as men of lawless char- 
acter. Some of them were held in 
high personal regard by all who knew 
them. But they were as a group wholly 
illiterate and ignorant men in regard 
to matters of government. The letter 
to Crozier was certainly a cool docu- 
ment for a rebel to propose to send 
to a man of Crozier’s well-known courage, 
even though he had only a small force 
of police and citizens under his command. 
One can well understand that he would 
have paid little attention to it; but it 
serves to illustrate what a _ peculiarly 
puzzling and remarkable character the 
rebel chief was. Despite the evidence 27 
alienists on both sides, those who knew 
Riel best are still perplexed in regard to 
his mental equilibrium. 

Crozier did not know then what a 
solemn surrender formula the rebel chief 
had expected him to sign, but he did know 
that Riel meant business and that he had 
evidently secured a remarkable degree of 
control over his following. The fact that 
Nolin, one of a well-known family of re- 
spected type, and Maxine Lepine, who 
had been a member of the Legislature in 
Manitoba, could bring themselves to be- 
lieve that the Canadian Government could 
be frightened or bluffed into getting out 
of the country, shows how completely 
Riel had his followers in the hollow of his 
hand. 

The day after this extraordinary inter- 
view, Crozier, having sent word to Col. 
Irvine, his superior officer, that reinforce- 
ments would be required, sent out a few 
men and teams to bring in certain stores 
that were at Duck Lake belonging to Mit- 
chell. They were met by some half-breeds 
and Indians under Dumont and Beardy, 
a Cree chief, whose reserve was nearby. 
An altercation arose, so that only 
for Thomas McKay, who had great in- 
fluence on both sides, there would have 
been blood shed then. The men returned 
to Fort Carlton and reported, whereupon 
Crozier, again sending word to Col. Irvine, 
whom McKay had met near Prince Albert, 
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after their capture. 


decided to take his 100 men and move 
out to support the teams and bring in the 
stores. 

This move on the part of Cruzier has 
been discussed from that day to this and 
is still more or less of a riddle. Why did 
he not wait for junction of forces with 
Irvine, who was only a day distant with 
100 more men? Was Crozier anxious to 
have the soldierly distinction of nipping 
the rebellion in the bud without help? 
Did he underestimate the strength of the 
enemy and their equipment, as in later 
years was the case with Buller in the Boer 
War? Or did he expect that the well- 
known prestige of the Mounted Police, 
800 of whom had patrolled half a conti- 
nent for years and kept the peace amongst 
30,000 Indians, would overawe the rebels? 
Questions like these have always been 
asked, but they remain unanswered by 
mere human ingenuity. Can we not say, 
as Butler says in his great biography of 
Gordon of Khartoum, that He who is 
Director of the universe can 
work out His will as well by what we call 
the mistakes of men as by the strength of 
archangels? If the battle of Duck Lake 
had not been fought when it was, the 
country might have slumbered on in 
ignorance of the fact that danger was 
imminent. If the seditious work of Riel 
had gone on undisclosed amongst the 
Indians, there might have come a general 
simultaneous uprising that would have 
let loose thousands of savages on unpro- 
tected settlements, and the sequel would 
have dwarfed the Sioux massacres in the 
Western States. 

In short, the battle of Duck Lake was 
the ringing of the fire bell which told the 
whole of Canada that the West was ablaze 
with rebellion. It was a big price to pay 
for our failure to understand what had 
been going on; but if the bell had not rung 
then, the fire would have smoldered and 
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gained a headway which would have 
meant years of bloodshed to arrest. 
And Duck Lake was onthis_ wise. 


Crozier went out with the teams and 100 
mounted men, taking also a seven-pounder 


gun. A few miles from Duck Lake the 
rebel forces 

met them un- 

der Dumont 

eq and Chief 

: Fg] Beard y. 

Sa There was 

== some parley 


under a flag 
of truce car- 
ried by the 


rebels, bu t 
Crozier 
feared 


treachery, as 
the Indians 
and half- 
seemed to be 
gradually 
Ss urrounding 
his men. 
Then ina 
scuffle b e- 
tween an In- 
dian and one 
of Crozier’s 
Continued 
on 
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Pat Burns, Cattle King: By W. A. CRAICK 


wonde rful We st. Mr. Craick’s article tells hou he 
built it up hy giving a cle ar insight into the char- 
acter of the man himself. Read this article—it 


contains a re cipe Tor SUCCESS, 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—\In the West Pat Burns is 
a name to COMPUT with. One can t go anyu he re 
We St 4 ithoud rie ountering a Burns store ° ITis 


organization is one of the seven wonders of the 








P¥*HE Canadian West has 
| cradled many interest- 
ing personalities, but 
as yet has had small chance to 
produce national celebrities. 
If one counts out the few 
outstanding public men like 
the four Western premiers 
and the half dozen Federal 
ministers, past and present, 
there are not many _indi- 
viduals left whose names are 
known throughout the length 
and breadth of Canada. This 
is not to say that there do no’ 
live west of the Great Lakes 
numerous men whose char- 
acters and achievements are 
not worthy of nation-wide ap- 
preciation. It is only a recog- 
nition of the fact that the 
fame of these men has not as 
yet penetrated to all parts of 
the Dominion. 

Among the few Westerners 
of the present day whose 
names have gained some de- 
gree of national prominence 


one must perforce give pre 











proves his abilities were ex- 
ceptional. The veneration of 
Pat Burns was not to be inter- 
fered with and to-day the 
eattle king of Alberta, him- 
self a notable success in life, 
continues to look up to the 
railway king with unabated 
admiration. 

There must be no denying 
the strength of Mr. Burns’ 
personality and no decrying 
of his abilities. He would 
doubtless have made _ good 
eventually under any circum- 
stances. Yet the faraway boy- 
hood friendship established 
in the little village school at 
Kirkfield, when Sir Willian: 
Mackenzie was the head of 
the highest form and Patrick 
Burns a member of the last 
juvenile class, was destined to 
play an important part in the 
after-life of the little Irish 
schoolboy. The day came 
when in the New West the 
two were brought into con- 
tact again and then it was 
that the railroad contractor 








cedence to Patrick Burns, of 
Calgary. About him there 
seems to have sprung up a 


certain halo of romance. He typifies, in the 
minds of many Easterners at least, the¢ 
é 


ul cowboy, the man who has risen 


succes i 
to opulence in the pursuit of one of the 
most interesting occupations in Wester: 
experience. He is also, in the con ceptior 
of others, a sort of Canadian Armour or 
Swift, who is repeating to-day in West 
ern Canada, the story made familiar by 
the lives of the meat barons of Chicago. 
That he is an unusual and curiosity 
arousing person goes almost without say 


ing. At the 


‘ 
ame time one cannot b 


con fe hat the real Patrick Burns and 
his life-story are not subjects of general 
knowledge and that a good deal of wu 
certain and mythical information 
abroad about him. 

Personally the cattle king is exceeding- 


ly reticent about himself, particularly if 
he feels that he is being pumped for in- 
formation. He is ready enough to discuss 
| usiness pros pects, prices of livestock and 
the fine points of hogs and steers, but 
when it comes down to divulging personal 
experiences, he is as close as ar oyster. 
There is one chapter of his life-story, 
however, which he cannot resist turning 
up and exposing as a sort of sample bit 
of his autobiography. It is one of the 
early chapters in the unwritten volume of 
his reminiscences and it relates to the 
period, now alas many years back on the 
scroll of time, when he and another lad, 
called Bill Mackenzie, attended school to- 





gether in the little village of Kirkfield, up 
the Haliburton line from Lindsay. 

As a matter of fact, Mackenzie was 
eight years the senior of Burns and eight 
vears means a lot when one lad is six or 
seven and the other fifteen or sixteen. 
Those eight years of difference contained 
a whole world of boyish veneration. To 
little Pat, big sixteen-year-old Bill was a 
nine-days’ wonder. He was cock of the 
school, the leader in sport and mischief 
and withal a clever lad who aspired to 
the dignity of some day being a school- 
master himself. It was not Pat’s way to 
be afraid of him. The Irish boy was a 
plucky little fellow and he would not 
hesitate to ally himself with two or three 
other youngsters to give the bigger chap 
a tussle, but it was all done in good humo? 
and in no way interfered with the juvenile 
hero-worship. 

It is certainly a commentary on the 
weakness of most human estimates that 
youth who bulks most pror inently in the 
eyes of his school-fellows and is the big 
feature in the school-day world, so often 
fails in after life to justify the distinc- 
tion. The hero of the class-room or the 
playground generally sinks into insig- 
nificance, whilst his humblest and most 
unconsidered worshiper shoots past him 
inte the limelight of grown-up achieve- 
ment. In the ordinary course of events, 
big Bill Mackenzie should have receded 
into the background. That he did not, 





was able to give an oppor- 
tunity to the cattle dealer to 
show what was in him. An alliance was 
formed which still continues and it is 
common knowledge that the head of the 
Canadian Northern Railway holds an im- 
portant interest in the big organization 
which Patrick Burns has built up. 


SHOWED ABILITY EARLY. 

Though he got his schooling in Kirk- 
field and lived in the neighborhood until 
he had grown to manhood, his native place 
was not this noted village, but the town 
of Oshawa on the lake front. His par- 
ents were Irish settlers and he was born 
on July 13, 1857, just escaping by one 
day the fate of arriving in the world on 
the Glorious Twelfth. While he was yet 
quite small the family moved inland to 
Kirkfield, near which his father bought a 
farm and started in to cultivate the soil 
and raise a few cattle. As Pat grew up, 
he took more and more interest in the 
farm work, at first doubtless by compul- 
sion and afterwards out of sheer natural 
fondness for caring for the livestock. He 
early evinced an aptitude for judging the 
good points of cattle and is said to have 
made some very advantageous deals for 
his father in the market at Lindsay while 
he was still a mere lad. 

Then came the call of the West. He 
had just reached his twenty-second birth- 
day when the spirit seized him to try his 
fortune in that new land far beyond the 
Great Lakes, about which wonderful 
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stories of fertility were already being 
told. Land was to be had out there for 
the asking and besides the romantic ele- 
ment had not yet been snuffed out by the 
advent of railways and other civilizing 
forces. The Indians still roamed the 
prairies, buffalo were plentiful and trad- 
ers and trappers continued to flourish in 
undisturbed possession of an immense 
territory. Perchance he might still find as 
absorbing adventures in real life as were 
to be read about in books, though for that 
matter young Pat neither then nor now 
laid much store in works of literature, 
good, bad or indifferent. 

To make a long story short and cur- 
tail a wearisome journey into brief space, 
the new settler from Ontario penetrated 
west as far as Minnedosa, where he took 
up a homestead. As to the success or 
failure of his operations on his prairie 
farm, little information is available, but 
what is known is that he was soon en- 
gaged in a somewhat more lucrative oc- 
cupation. In the early eighties popula- 
tion was coming into Manitoba in fairly 
good volume and every spring quite a 
number of prospective settlers would ar- 
rive in Portage la Prairie and start out 
from that town to take up land on the 
plains beyond. 


PROVIDED THE FIRST TRANSPORTATION. 


Young Burns conceived the notion of 
performing two services for the new- 
comers. One was to haul their belongings 
from the Portage to their destination and 
the other was to provide them with ani- 
mal-power to break up the land. For this 
purpose he would go down into Minnesota 
in the winter when oxen were to be had 
comparatively cheap and buy as many 
teams as he could manage. These he 
would bring up to the Portage in the early 
spring and then await the arrival of the 
settlers. Whether he also furnished 
wagons on which to load the household 
goods of these people or not, is uncertain 
but at any rate he provided the motive 
power and himself convoyed the result- 
ing caravan. When he had got the settlers 
to the end of their journey, he was ac- 
customed to sell them the oxen and pos- 
sibly the carts and pocket the proceeds of 
the transaction. Then he would return to 
Minnedosa 
and his home- 
stead and 
farm for the 
summer, re- 
peating the 
performance 
the following 
spring. 

It is said, 
of course, 
that Mr. 
Burns began 
it all with a 
single pair of 
oxen, which 
he acquired 
in very poor 
condition 
from a neigh- 
boring home- 
steader and 
fattened up 
until they The 


handsome residence of Patrick Burns, at 
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were worth double the money. When he 
sold these, he made his first journey 
back to Minnesota simply to replace 
them and the hauling up of settlers’ 
effects was just a chance _ incident. 
It proved, however, to be so remun- 
erative in the long run that he re- 
peated it again and again until he had 
built up quite a respectable capital. Of 
those days he often delights to speak to 
his friends, relating how he carried his 
grub and a frying pan under one of the 
carts and camped out each night beside 
the trail. He was sturdy and strong and 
loved the open life. 
MEETS WITH “BILL” AGAIN. 

Then William Mackenzie entered again 
into his sphere of existence. Mr. Burns 
had lost track of him after he had left the 
Kirkfield neighborhood. In the interval, 
as every one knows, Mr. Mackenzie nad 
passed through the occupations of domi- 
nie, country merchant, lumber dealer and 
small contractor and had now become 
associated with Messrs. Ross, Holt and 
Mann in some pretty big undertakings in 
the way of railroad construction. The 
quartette had recently been awarded the 
contract for the building of the road from 
Regina to Prince Albert and were in the 
market to purchase meat for their con- 
struction camps. At this juncture Mac- 
kenzie came across his old school-day ac- 
quaintance and, noting his capacity, of- 
fered him the job. Mr. Burns agreed to 
the proposal and thus began the work that 
was in time destined to bring him wealth 
and renown—the buying and slaughter- 
ing of cattle and the sale of meat. As yet 
he was to confine his efforts to supplying 
the railroad; later on what seemed at 
the time an unlucky circumstance would 
enable him to extend his field and estab- 
lish his present business. 

A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 

The way in which Patrick Burns was 
transformed from being simply a pur- 
veyor of meat for railroad camps into a 
general dealer on a large scale is quite 
interesting and goes to prove that often 
what looks like a misfortune is a blessing 
in disguise. After Mackenzie and his 
partners had got through with the Prince 
Albert line they turned their attention to 
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the road that was to connect Fort Mac- 
leod, Calgary and Edmonton. Their meat 
supply had been so satisfactorily main- 
tained that they took with them to head- 
quarters in Calgary, the man who had 
been responsible for its continuance. This 
was in the year 1890 and ever since that 
date, Patrick Burns has made Calgary 
his home. He at once proceeded to attend 
to the requirements of his contract and 
according to custom bought up the requi- 
site number of animals for spring de- 
livery. The following year all went well. 
Construction was pushed forward and in 
the fall, the cattle dealer again made his 
purchase on a bigger scale than ever, buy- 
ing a lot of cows on the Cypress Ranch. 
When the spring of 1892 came, however, 
and Mr. Burns was ready to take over the 
animals, he was dismayed to learn that, 
owing to financial difficulties, there would 
be no building done that season and the 
navvies would be laid off. 

What was to be done? There were the 
cows, but where was his market? In the 
emergency the natural resource of Pat 
Burns showed itself. He would not be 
stuck but would boldly invade a new field. 
Taking the first train fer Vancouver, he 
crossed the Rockies and sounded condi- 
tions on the coast. For a wonder all the 
indications were favorable. He put up his 
cows for sale and soon disposed of the 
entire herd at a most satisfactory figure. 
The experience opened his eyes and broad 
ened his horizon. Thenceforward he was 
determined to hold the connection which 
had been thus unexpectedly opened for 
him. 

From the spring of 1892 dates the es- 
tablishment of the business of P. Burns 
& Company on its present lines and in 
the twenty odd years which have since 
elapsed, its expansion has been enormous. 
There are few towns of any consequence 
in Alberta and British Columbia which 
do not boast a Burns meat shop. They 
are as ubiquitous as the chartered banks 
and indeed are operated under as perfect 
a system. Even the new settlements along 
the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific, like 
Fort George and Hazelton, are blessed 
with his establishments, it being the 
policy of Mr. Burns to follow up railroad 
construction very closely. In the Yukon, 
on Vancouver 
Island, in the 
Crow’s Nest, 
the name of 
P. Burns & 
Company is 
a household 
word and in 
the cities it is 
no less promi- 
nent. Includ- 
ing his whole- 
sale ware- 
houses, Mr. 
Burns now 
controls 
eighty sepa- 
rate shops. 
These with 
the packing 
plants in Cal- 
gary, Edmon- 
ton and Van- 
couver com- 
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price one of the biggest organizations of 
the kind in the world. 

As his business expanded and his deals 
grew to larger and larger proportions, 
the necessity for acquiring grazing lands 
to accommodate his cattle made itself fe’* 
and Mr. Burns was long-headed enough 
to perceive that the sooner he bought and 
fenced in his land the better. Settlement 
was playing havoc with the old ranchmen 
and crowding them out of existence and 
in proportion as the homesteads were tak- 
en up, so would values of unoccupied land 
soar. Accordingly, from time to time dur- 
ing the nineties the cattle dealer bought 
great tracts, purchasing a choice spot 
here, another there, and so on, until he 
now owns hundreds of thousands of acres 
in the province of Alberta. The famous 
Home Ranch, twelve miles south of Cal- 
gary, is his, as is also the Mackie Ranch 
of 150,000 acres on the Milk River. He 
is the owner of the Quirk Ranch at 
Okotoks and the Imperial Ranch on the 
Red Deer River. Besides this he has made 
handsome profits out of the land he ac- 
quired in Calgary in the early days. 
What manner of man then is this who 
has succeeded in making himself one of 
the richest citizens of Western Canada? A 
natural assumption would be that he was 
the sort of person one usually associates 
with power and wealth—the typical 
money magnate. No matter what his ante- 
cedents or earlier mode of life, it would 
be quite to be expected that he would be 
clothed about with special privilege, 
would live in grand style and would as- 
sume an air of superiority to those about 
him. That this idea of Patrick Burns is 
all wrong, is surely a tribute to the 
genuineness of the man. To all intents 
and purposes he is the same person who 
used to assist the settlers of thirty years 
ago to cart their belongings into the 
Minnedosa district. The coming of pros- 
perity has not appreciably turned his 
head or made him other than the genial, 
open-hearted fellow he was in those days. 
While the Burns residence in Calgary 
is a pretty palatial mansion, it does not 
follow that its owner lives up to the style 
of his house. As a matter of fact his 
mode of existence is remarkably simple. 
Strange to say, despite the rough and 
ready associations of many years and the 
contact with pretty tough specimens of 
mankind, he neither smokes, drinks nor 
plays for money. He is as clean-living as 
the most straight-laced Puritan and 
prides himself on his resistance to the 
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temptations that always beset a man in 
his position. 

At the head office of his company, which 
adjoins the big Calgary abattoir, this un- 
assuming millionaire moves about from 
department to department with a free- 
dom and an absence of officialism that is 
refreshing. There is nothing of the swell 
about his dress nor a shade of punctilious- 
ness about nis manner. He receives and 
converses with a reporter from one of the 
city papers in just as courteous a way as 
he would were his visitor one of the most 
important men in the country. And his 
geniality is not assumed for the purpose, 
but is quite as genuine as his smile or 
his laugh. 

He is evidently not a man gifted with 
any fondness for detail. The filling in he 
leaves to others. His forte has been quick- 
fire action and in moving about and deal- 
ing with men he has found greater op- 
portunities than in attending to the 
minutiae of the office and counting room. 
Having a thorough knowledge of cattle, 
acquired in early life, he has devoted him- 
self to the practical end of the business, 
superintending the buying, examining the 
animals and systematizing their handling. 
Doubtless in the restlessness of his nature 
lies one reason for his success. He has 
never wearied himself by too constant 
application to one thing, but has varied 
his outlook constantly. 

When all is said and done, however, Pat 
Burns’ interests are all centered in the 
one thing—the management of the wide- 
spread organization which he has estab- 
lished. He would be the last one to lay 
claim to any other distinction. He admits 
his lack of education and makes no bones 
avout his complete ignorance of litera- 
ture and art. He says he has never read a 
book since his school-days and hasn’t any 
desire as yet to fill the void. If he takes 
pride in anything it is that his name is 
above reproach and stands for a big 
achievement in the world of business. 


APPRECIATES EDUCATION. 


At the same time he does not scoff at 
the advantages to be derived from educa- 
tion, but fully appreciates its value. There 
is a story that when he was in Toronto a 
few years ago, he was inveigled into at- 
tending a dinner, which the students from 
Western Canada enrolled at the Univer- 
sity, had got up. President Falconer was 
there and Mr. Burns was naturally an 
honored guest. Though he rarely, if ever, 
speaks in public, the cattle king was called 
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on to make a few remarks during the 
evening. He began abruptly by saying, 
“You boys don’t know what you’ve got 
here,” and went on to dilate in his own 
way on the advantages they enjoyed. It 
was a telling little speech and, coming 
from the source it did, was doubly effec- 
tive. 

A short time ago he was taken by the 
Hon. Duncan Marshall, Alberta’s Minister 
of Agriculture, along with some other 
prominent men, to inspect the new agri- 
cultural high school at Olds. After he had 
seen the boys and girls at work and the 
scholars were assembled in the big hall 
on the top floor, he was asked among 
others to speak. He did not say much but 
he showed his appreciation of what the 
school aimed to accomplish by offering a 
very generous scholarship for the best 
student. The offer came as a great sur- 
prise, but showed that he had his eyes 
open to the utility of the institution. 

Such a man is naturally generous in 
his dealings. Mr. Burns is what might be 
regarded as an “easy mark,” whenever 
money for any public cause has to be 
raised in Calgary and so far as his per- 
sonal benefactions are concerned, they 
are very extensive. He is not easily im- 
posed on, however, and dispenses his 
charity with a careful hand. Dealing 
squarely with others, he believes in re- 
ceiving the same treatment himself. 

He is not interested in politics or at 
least not to the extent of taking any ac- 
tive part in them. He gives a mild sort of 
support to the provincial Government, 
and it is said might have had a senator- 
ship during the Liberal regime at Otta- 
wa, had he desired it. But he has been 
content to stick to the one business in the 
management of which very few men are 
in a position to give him any pointers. 

Gifted with a strong physique, which 
he has not abused by indulgence of any 
sort; working hard and constantly from 
early to late, but without excessive ap- 
plication to any one task; sleeping like 
a top all night; never dissipating his 
energies in a lot of different directions, 
he has had much in his favor from the 
physical standpoint. Couple with this a 
good deal of shrewd common sense; an 
ability to deal with men and to deal in 
animals; a habit of running no bills, al- 
Ways paying spot cash, and never de- 
frauding the men from whom he bought 
or the people to whom he sold, and one 
has a few of the characteristics and prac- 
tices that have made him the man he is. 
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A Portrayer of Mysteries 


__ In the September number of MacLean’s an article will appear dealing 
with the work of a Canadian artist who has struck a new note in art. His work 
is weird, fantastic, in many respects, wonderful. 
symbolic form the emotions of the soul. 


It aims to place before us in 
‘0 the vices of mankind, the secrets of the 
the article will be illustrated well and should prove of interest. 

















Rose Stahl— Versatile Mirth Maker 


By MARGARET BELL 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—If there is one actress Stahl is a Canadian. That will be interesting to 
who reuches the hearts of the people more than ‘most readers for there are comparatively few who 
any other through the power to call forth the two know that the Canadian constellation of foot-light 
commonest manifestations of emotion—smiles and — stars contains this bright luminary. The story of 
tears—and to call them forth at the most unex- Rose Stahl is set forth in Miss Bell’s characteristic 
pected times; that one is Rose Stahl. And Rose way, 


Mountain stones to her heart’s content. 
Small wonder the Edmontonians stared! For 
a bit of news such as that is endowed with suf- 
ficient magnetism to attract the most indif- 
ferent, and the result of it all? Scores of letters 
requesting loans from the great actress who 
could buy precious stones by the quart. 
Rose Stahl was regarded as a public bene- 
factress. There was not a shop in all of Ed- 
monton’s business thoroughfare which did 
not attempt to thrust its ware before her. 
Anyhow, when Rose Stahl drove up to the 
theatre that night—the little, old theatre 
with boxes which overhang like a Ven- 
etian baleony—she saw a long line of 
people already assembled in front of the 
box office. Curiosity is so strong an agent 
as to be immortal. The prodigality of 
the actress had aroused this mighty 
force which remains on the per 



















HE citizens of Edmonton were much im- 
T pressed. Now, it takes something quite out 

of the ordinary to impress Edmontonians. 
For that town is away beyond the swaddling 
clothes stage of existence now. It is quite ac- 
customed to anything, from a broncho buster, 
riding helter skelter through its streets, to the 
jubilant return from Paris of a society leader 
with trunkfuls of imitation pictures. 

What impressed Edmonton was this. A 
stranger had arrived, apparently caring less 
for crisp, green dollars than the most 
prodigal of Edmonton’s spenders. And, 
moreover, the stranger was a woman. 
Now the standard woman is never an in- 
discriminate spender. And one must have 
a standard by whom to judge the world. 
Therefore, the sight of a feminine prodi- 
gal was an unusual sight to be sure. 

Whole line-ups of people greeted her ins on 
exit from a certain shop in Edmon- petual qui vive for such a 
ton’s shop street. Her entrance had oF a ? disturbance. It was an ex- 
been modest enough, being accom- : , wr DN ~~ oe cellent, though quite un- 
panied by only the usual num- . 
ber of stares which always y” 


¥ 


accompany a stranger in a a y 


strange land. But during the 

time which elapsed between the entrance 
and exit much happened. And news being 
borne along on the wings of numerous 
news-birds, floated here and there and 
everywhere. Hence the line-up of on- 
lookers. 


conscious stroke of busi- 
ness, that purchase of the 
Rocky Mountain stones. And none the 
less excellent, even if it was unintentional. 

And it was an enthusiastic audience 
which greeted her that night. Back in the 
East where convention sits high en- 
throned in every city it is considered 
rather bad form to display enthusiasm 
over anything. 3ut in the West there 
seems to be something in the atmosphere 
which makes one forget the Grundyisms 
of the East. And the audience which 
greeted Rose Stahl that night in Edmon- 
ton proved that it is not such a dreadful 
crime to show that one is interested in 
the art of someone else. And everything 
went beautifully. 

Rose Stahl was forever established in 
Edmonton! There is one thing about Ed- 
monton loyalty which is refreshing. Once 
it is bestowed, it is never removed to be 
lavished on some new favorite. Which is 
also a bit of added foliage in Edmonton’s 
bonnet. 


And this was the news: The woman 
who visited that particular shop, which, 
by the way, was a shop in which glistened 
diamonds and emerald and cut stones cut 
from the Rockies, was none other than 
Rose Stahl, of all comediennes the most 
popular, of finished comediennes the 
most artistic. 


But that was not all. Rose Stahl, with 
no more regard for gold shekels than a 
cowboy has for his life, poured them into 
the coffers of the shop as if she enjoyed 
watching them disappear. In return she 
carried out to the waiting motor, several 
thousand dollers’ worth of stones—the 
agate and goldstone, cut and uncut, in 
every possible design. A few hours’ run 
to the west from Edmonton brings one 
into the heart of the Rockies. 


It may be that the people who went to 
the theatre to see “Maggie Pepper” that 
night knew that their heroine was a Can 
adian. The bond of nationality is said to 
be very strong. Or it may be that many 
of them knew her father, when he lived 
Rose Stahl had taken that — 4 in Montreal, where Rose was born. 
run. And like every other a Friendship for a father has been known 
traveler, who has taken the Pras to excite interest in the father’s daughter. 
same journey, she felt the mm 2 #5 Which gives you a clue as to Rose 
fascination of the mountains. Felt it to Stahl’s birthplace. She was often a sore 
such an extent that her first impulse upon 


trial to her schoolmates. One of the most 

reaching Edmonton was to rush to the Soe, Seah am vaca oe any a as painful ordeals a schoolgirl must undergo 
. is » J i@ as 1 rove re se 0 7 “ ° “7: ° ° 

best jewelery shop and buy Rocky Rg ot nto ge — is the humiliation of being laughed at. 








For some inexplicable reason, Rose Stahl 
was always seeing funny situations. And 
she would point her finger—the same 
finger which she uses to-day in denounc- 
ing the business methods of a certain fic- 
titious Holbrook and Company—at some 
crying schoolmate, who refused to be com- 
forted. 


In spite of the adverse criticism of 


higher critics, it is still a fact that really 
clever persons are to their vocations born. 
So it was with Rose Stahl. The mere fact 
that she saw the 
humorous side 
of childish vaga- 
ries is proof 
positive that she 
was enabled, by 
dint of applica- 
tion of her tal- 
ents, to pur- 
chase a_ pailful 
of precious 
stones from an 
E d monton 
dealer. 

If she had 
chosen writing 
as a profession, 
who knows per- 
haps to-day she 
would be eking 
outadisgruntled 
existence on hope and do- 
mestic bologna in some 
metropolitan attic. Though 
Heaven knows, the daily 
press is in urgent need of a 
genuine sense of humor. In 
fact, any profession would 

fit by it. For it is the 
erying shame of trades and 
labors to-day that they can- 
not take a moment off, now 
and then, to smile at their 
own shortcomings. 

Some wise fairy must 
have told Rose Stahl that 
she could turn her humor- 
detecting instincts to good 
advantage. At any rate she 
determined to do so. For, 
as a child, she was very, 
very wise. What’s more, she 
was observant. Noticing the 
great lack of humor in the 
world at large, she deter- 
mined to instill some into it. 
slightly Pharisaical, but 
Perhaps the decision wa 
who can blame her? Think- R 
ng people cor fess an over 
whelming feeling of sympathy for the an- 
ient egoist, who thanked his Omniptent 
that he was not as other men. Rose Stahl 
has always been, over and above all else, 
a thinking person. 

Therefore, she decided to shed the radi- 
ance of her humor over all the world. The 
age seemed the most natural vantage 


New York sounded formidable to the 
yvoung Montreal girl. And, moreover, 
New York was filled with thousands of 
ambitious ones, seeking footlight fame, 
with no more talent than the shrieking 
crow on the tower of Notre Dame. So 
Rose Stahl decided to avoid the center of 
seething competition. She avoided too the 


schools of acting, where young girls flock 
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to become famous in a season, and where 
older girls spend their days teaching the 
young ones to be unnatural and posy. 
Philadelphia was her goal. The stock 
theatre was to be her teacher. She had 
read of stock, of its weariness and tedi- 
ous hours. And, in spite of this, she was 
not afraid of it. That is how the Girard 
Avenue Theatre became her sheltering 
home and the bell which rang her to duty 
was the rasping voice of the stage man- 
ager, with a superfluous vocabulary of 
ultra-Americanisms. (N.B.—Anyone 
who has ever had any dealings with 
stage managers will understand quite 
readily the significance of such 
verbosity. ) 
The tenderly nurtured girl from 


Montreal heard strange sounds and 


opened her eyes on a new world. She was 
quite prepared for it, however. She had 
not spent her days studying books on 
theatrical life to no purpose. Still, theo- 
retical knowledge of stage life seems 
rather vague when one begins a course 
in practical instruction. 


This course in the stock theatre lasted 
some years. Three or four, to be exact. 
And step by step the young girl with the 
smile gradually raised herself to a posi- 
tion of envy amongst the other members 
of her company. It is a great time for 
an actress when she begins to feel the 
claws of her co-soeurs tearing her ability 


to shreds. It is the truest sign that she is 
“wetting on.” 


When the time came for Rose Stahl to 
go out on a road tour she had played most 
of the prominent parts in the repertoire of 
the Girard Avenue Stock Theatre Com- 
pany. In 1888 the tour started. Daniel 
Bandman, a well-known English actor of 
the time, was on an American tour at 
that time. He noticed Miss Stahl’s per- 
formances,:and was anxious for her to 
tour with him. 


A tour is not the most alluring propo- 
sition to make to a young actress who 
has always appeared in the same city. 
There are inconveniences to be met with 
and all sorts of responsibilities. That is 
why Rose Stahl hesitated a 
long while before giving her 
consent. That, and the 
knowledge that the stock 
school was giving her the 
training she needed. 

But the plunge must needs 
be made. So she started out 
bravely to enjoy the luxuries 
(?) of belated trains, de- 
layed baggage, irregular 
meals, disgusting dressing 
rooms and all the rest of the 
comforts offered to an ac- 
tress while traveling. Rose 
Stahi was not yet a star and 
could not demand the ex- 
travagances of a star. 

“Dr. Jakyll and Mr. 
Hyde” was the play which 
gave her the first taste of 
the joys of the road tour. 
And of such joys there were 
plenty. They continued a 
whole season, sometimes 
one-night stands, sometimes 
two, never more than a 
week. She was gaining ex- 
perience with a good teacher. 

The next season “Men and 
Woman” was her play, still 
with Daniel Bandmann. But 
she realized that her experi- 
ence in these two plays was 
not sufficient. She had not 
quite found herself. They 
were not her plays. So she 
went back to stock to see 
which plays of a large 
repertory suited her the 
best. She had plenty of op- 
uccess portunity to judge. For her 

duties were not confined to 
only one theatre. She played leads in 
many different stock theatres in New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, including 
many of the Shakespearean heroines, 
Juliet being her favorite. Camille was 
another favorite stock role. 

It was shortly after that time that the 
Janice Meredith vogue struck the conti- 
nent. The Janice Meredith curls were as 
important a bit of feminine head decora- 
tion as the colored wigs of to-day. Only, 
the curls were more general, the varie- 
gated wigs being confined to the few. 

Someone took it into his head to drama- 
tize the book. Someone else bought the 
producing rights, another man painted 
the scenery, and so on. Thus is a play 

Continued on Page 123. 
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The bear whirled in his tracks, raised himself to his full height 
over twelve feet—and presented a magnificent 


F you have seen the dawn near the 
I snow-line where the Peace River be- 

gins its seven-hundred-mile journey 
to Lake Athabaska, you know what the 
Great Architect saw when he fashioned 
the world and declared it good. When 
you throw open the flap of your sleeping- 
tent to let in the air that all night hes 
frolicked with snow on the peaks five or 
six thousand feet over your head, you do 
not rub your eyes and yawn. No, with 
the smell of the dew-washed earth loading 
the keen air which you gulp into your 
lungs, your senses leap into instant alert- 
ness. Then, if you have an eye for such 
things, you stare at the deep-blue night- 
sky and wait for the first flush of light 
that will fling the mountains into sharp 
relief as a negative flashes up on a photo- 
graphic plate. 

The change comes quickly. The snow- 
peaks grow more and more sharply de- 
fined; the snow itself takes on a whiter 
and colder tint; then a faint glow of light 
reaches the summits and warms them by 
its touch, so that in a few moments they 
pass from pale lemon to rose-pink and the 
slumbrous blue of the granite gives way 
to the wakeful gray of morning. A few 
tawny clouds ballooning overhead break 
into flame, and suddenly from behind on: 
snow-shouldered peak, the sun heaves it- 
self up gloriously; the river in the valley 
flushes beneath its mist-veils; and the 
miracle of a new day has been wrought. 

When the surveyor in charge of the 
Government survey party rolled out of 
his sleeping-bag on one such morning, 
he did not waste a moment on the purple- 
tinted peaks uprearing against the sky. 
For one thing, he had seen the dawn 
break over the Rockies many times be- 
fore; and for another, he was in too great 
a hurry to follow up the trail of a grizzly 
which Jimmy Charlie, the silent Indian 
cook of the party, had hit upon the even- 
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ing before, on their way home to camp. 
Judging from the spoor, the grizzly was a 
splendid one and the surveyor was so 
keen to add its skin to his trophies that, 
when he sounded the call to breakfast, he 
incautiously confessed what the hour 
was, and had all the boots in the camp 
thrown at his head in consequence. 

“Ye enthoosiastic Neemrod,” expos- 
tulated Jock, the axeman, a muscular, 
red-headed, red-mustached Scotsman 
whose boast it was that he never got lost 
in any bush no matter how thick. “Ye’ll 
be pleased tae remember that ma con- 
trac’ does nae call for sich ’arly risin’; it’s 
nae seemly.” 

“If you didn’t sit up so late at the fire 
talking predestination to Jimmy Charlie 
you’d be able to get up early the one 
morning in the week that I want to go 
after bear,” retorted the surveyor, squint- 
ing down the barrel of his rifle between 
hurried bites of breakfast. 

“°Tis a wark o’ grace, ye ken tae re- 
deem yon Siwash frae the errors o’ his 
ways,” said Jock, who was noted as a 
theological warhorse always scenting the 
controversial battle from afar “For, 
mark me, he’s fu’ o’ vain supersteetions, 
forbye he’s a Christian—o’ sorts. The 
chiel told me a queer story last night— 
or reyther I dug it oot o’ him—something 
about how his forefeythers cam’ frae the 
bears, or sich-like fulishness. It appears 
they worshiped animals in bygone times 
—what ye ca’ fetishers, I tak’ it.” 

“You should have been a professor of 
comparative theology at Aberdeen,” said 
the surveyor, who secretly fomented re- 
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ligious strife in camp for the nightly 
amusement of “drawing Jock.” 

“Then I ken wha wad hae got lost in 
the bush last week, when he wad insist 
that the Peace River flowed westward,” 
answered Jock, dryly. 

The others of the party laughed. The 
surveyor’s little slip was not likely to be 
soon forgotten. 

“T’ll remember that, Jock, when the 
bear steaks are being cut to-night. I 
know who hankers after the flesh-pots,” 
laughed the surveyor, as he moved off into 
the bush with Jimmy Charlie in attend- 
ance. 

Some hours later he was clambering 
over the gravel-drift along the river- 
bank where the remains of freshly-killed 
fish told of the recent presence of bear. 
Here Jimmy Charlie lost the trail and 
quested about for it in a manner that re- 
minded his companion of a bloodhound. 
While waiting for him to give tongue, the 
surveyor leant against the gravel-bank 
in the shade from the hot sun. His shoul- 
der dislodged a flint pebble and he picked 
it up and examined it idly. 

Now there are flints and flints. There 
are those you use to pave your roads with 
and there are those which are rune-stones 
bearing a message across the ages for all 
who can read it. 

The surveyor turned his find over and 
over in his hand. Then he unscrewed the 
concave glass of his binoculars and made 
another examination. Somehow his mind 
went back to the Toronto college class- 
room where the spectacled professor lec- 
tured to a secretly-derisive class on the 
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palaeolithic hatchets and arrow-heads of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

“Shade of Boucher de Perthes,” said 
the surveyor, softly. 

Jimmy Charlie was startled a moment 
later by a vigorous shout. He arrived at 
the surveyor’s side to find him delving in 
the ochreous 
gravel with 
his hunting- 
knife. To a 
panting re- 
quest to dig 
h « wonder- 
ingly com 
plied and 
soon tneir 
combined ef- 
forts drove a 
large hole in 
the bank. 
Jimmy Char 
he was very 
disgusted to 
find that all 
the hole pro- 
duced were 
some bones, 
pieces of 
skull and a 
few flints. 

Jut the 
surveyor 
whistled to 
himself as he pored over the remains and 
took in their meaning. “Now what would 
the old professor think of this lay-out?” 
he mused. 

He had entirely forgotten about the 
bear. Jimmy Charlie’s grip on his arm 
and his tense whisper, “Looky there,” re- 
called him to actuality. He glanced up 
quickly and saw, staring him full from 
the crest of the gravel-ridge, a mag- 
nificent Silver-tip, his small wicked eyes 
full of an almost ridiculous curiosity. 

Man and bear faced each other for a 
fy))] 


second without moving. Then as the 
irveyor reached for his rifle, Silver-tip 
turned quietly and slipped away over the 
ridge. Just as he was dropping out of 
ight, the surveyor fired and the bear, 
whirling in his tracks with a scream, 
raised himself to his full height—over 
twelve feet and presented such a mag 
nificent spectacle of fury that the sur- 
veyor for an instant forbore to shoot. 
His delay was nearly tragic for the 
whirlwind was sweeping down on him 
before he could get the rifle to his shoul 
der again. 
An enfilading fusilade of revolver shots 
close range checked the charge. Jimmy 
Charlie, behind a boulder and wild with 
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excitement, was emptying an old army 
revolver as fast as he could pull the trig- 
ger. \ couple of bullets ricocheted off 
the angle of the hard skull like pebbles 
along the surface of a pool, but two or 
three others caught the bear with sledge- 
hammer effect on the side of the head. 
Then the surveyor’s rifle spoke and laid 
but quivering on the bowlders. 

“Gee whiz, Jimmy,” said the surveyor, 
mopping his face, “that little Maxim gun- 
play of yours, I rather think, saved me 
some unpleasantness in this vicinity.” 

The camp had not nicknamed Jimmy 
Charlie, “Charles the Silent” for noth 
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ing. He merely grinned as he examined 
the kill and pointed out where the first 
tot had nearly broken its back. 
“Indians call him the bear-that-will- 
not-run,” he remarked at last. 
After they had removed the skin, the 
surveyor went to cleanse himself in the 


added the professor, musingly, “that is, 
if he did kill it, must have been one of 
the giants of those days.” 

“What was the idea of cutting off the 
head?” asked the surveyor, deeply in- 
terested. . 

“Qh, it had probably some connection 
with animal 
worship. You 
know Cap- 
tain Van- 
couver in his 
journal tells 
of Indians 
who. called 
themselves 
the ‘People of 
the Bear,’ and 
Isuppose that 
gives a clew 
to these pre- 
historic peo- 
ple. They 
might have 
considered 
themselves 
the ‘People of 
the Bear.’ 
One can only 
guess at these 








river, leaving the Indian at work on the 
head. When he returned both had dis- 
appeared. Much puzzled he hailed the 
empty landscape and an answering call 
discovered Jimmy Charlie astride a 
branch at the top of a tall spruce, with 
the bear’s head, grotesquely wrapped in 
pieces of red shirting, under his arm. 
He skilfully swept off the tree-top with 
his axe, impaled the head with the muzzle 
grinning to the naked sky, and rapidly 
descended, cutting off branch and bark as 
he came, until the tree was as smooth as 
the mast of a ship. 

“Now what in thunder,” exclaimed the 
amazed surveyor, “is that astonishing 
Siwash getting at?” 

But Jimmy Charlie had nothing to say, 
neither had he any explanation to offer. 
He seemed rather ashamed of himself 
and plodded silently behind the surveyor, 
carrying the bear-meat back to camp. 

“It will keep off bad luck,” was ail he 
would vouchsafe when Jock played the 
part of grand inquisitor after supper. 

A few months later when the snow had 
stopped the survey, the surveyor called 
on the professor in his Toronto home and 
laid his discoveries before him. The pro- 
fessor measured and examined the flints 
and bones for a full hour before giving 
judgment. 

“Interesting—most interesting,” he 
said at last. “This is worth more than 
much fine gold. This—” and he held up 
a small piece of bone—“is a calavaria, or 
brain-cap of a Palaeolithic man, one of 
the very few good specimens in North 
America, and this—’’ and he fondled an- 
other bone—“is a piece of vertebrae of a 
cavebear. Singular thing, the head has 
evidently been taken off with a stone axe 

there’s a chip of flint in the vertebrae 
even yet.” 


“Now the man who killed that bear,” 


things, you 
know, but I 
rather fancy 
their respect 
for their ancestors did not prevent 
them from making a meal of them 
occasionally, if driven to it by hunger for 
instance. They would probably preserve 
the head with a view of appeasing the 
tribal spirits who might be offended at 
the choice of menu. I fancy if you could 
get some old Indian of the present day to 
talk to you about such matters you would 
get some interesting data on the point.” 

“The trouble is,” replied the surveyor, 
that they won’t talk.” 


“NERVES” AND SUCCESS. 


The first human line of defence is then 
nervous or mental, says Popular Science 
Monthly; our ancestors established them- 
selves on the earth by means of such pow- 
ers of the nervous system as speed, ac- 
curacy and co-ordination of movements; 
and these are of supreme importance even 
yet. While, nowadays, shortness of re- 
action-time may only occasionally con- 
tribute to the actual saving of life, yet 
it does assuredly contribute towards what 
is called “success” in life. He who most 
quickly grasps a situation of danger and 
acts accordingly, has an advantage over 
his neighbor with the more sluggishly 
reacting nervous system. 


It is obviously by his development of in- 
telligence—a power of the nervous sys- 
tem—that man has not only conquered 
nature, animate and inanimate, but has 
learned to use its forces, even the most 
hostile, in the interests of his own com- 
fort and prosperity. 


Modern Man’s Latest Problem: Housing 
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66 HAT man has not 
lived who has not built 
a house, written a book 
or fathered a son.” 

So said some sage of those 
legendary ante-motor days, 
those days lost in misty an- 
tiquity and hoary time, before 
a gasoline maddened public had 
answered the sirer call of “Get 
Out and Get Under.’ If he 
could but have looked into the 
future, he would most assured- 
ly have added a garage to his 
list—and possibly have been 
put into a cage. 

But the world “do move.” 
Your modern Alexander, in- 
stead of sighing, hies himself 
to paper and pencil and loses 
his identity in a labyrinth of 
hieroglyphics that spell car- 
bides, storage tanks, and artis- 
tic facades. He rushes away 
from the supper table with a 
blue print in one hand and a 
plumber’s catalogue in the 
other. From a cheerful hus- 
band and a loving father, he 
degenerates into, or rises to the 
heights of, a cross between a 
surly plumber’s apprentice and 


Ideal 


a harried architect. It is all a by the 
matter of the individual view- 
point. 


There are so many varieties of garages 
to choose from and the choice is so re- 
stricted by one’s individual preference 
and the still but arbitrary voice of one’s 
pocket, that we will confine ourselves in 
the limited space of this article to the 
class that appears most completely to ful- 
fill the requirements and to be within 
the means of that interesting personage 
—the average man. 

Even after imposing such restrictions 
as these, we still have considerable lati- 
tude in our choice; which may run from 
the primitive lean-to that one enthusiastic 
erected in the Northern woods last sum- 
mer, to the substantial building of brick 
and concrete. The former was of very 
ingenious construction and thoroughly 
demonstrated that necessity is the mothe: 
of invention. The lower limbs of four 
trecs that formed the four corners of a 
square were lopped off. Four smaller 
trees were then tied to these to support 
a roof that was made of small cedars that 
were laid side by side, after first having 
been closely trimmed. On top of these 





combination of garage and sun parlor that was 
owner and an unskilled laborer at a cost of less than $1,000. 


were laid the small limbs of the trees. 
Small cedars were then denuded of their 
tops and trimmed of their branches on one 
side and then stood on their ends, with 
square tops down to serve as walls. The 
result was a comparatively smooth in- 
terior of cedar posts whilst the downward 
sloping limbs of the reversed trees formed 
a waterproof wall outside. 

The cheap metal garage of portable 
units or otherwise, comes next in the scale 
of evolution. The cost of this type may 
vary from ninety dollars to one hundred 
and fifty. Such a garage has the advant- 
age of being almost indestructible, im- 
pervious to fire, cleanly, and of very neat 
appearance and by the aid of paint it can 
be made to fit in with its immediate sur- 
roundings. The amount of the latter that 
would be required for such a small metal 
surface would be infinitesimal. Two men 
can erect such a building in the course of 
a day, and if any small conveniences are 
required, the owner can easily put them in 
afterwards. If no floor is built in, it is 
advisable to have a large pan under the 


onstructed 


article covers all phase s of construction. he ating 
and safeguarding and the cost involved. Keep 
this article: it may come nN handy. 


car at all times so that the drip- 
pings may be disposed of out- 
side. If the floor is of wood, 
which by the way is not at all 
advisable, holes should be 
drilled in the centre of it so as 
to take care of any gasoline or 
oil that escapes and that would 
otherwise tend to make of the 
floor a very dangerous com- 
bustible. A rough wall-shelf 
over the radiator of the car 
should prove very handy for 
tools and accessories. Five- 
gallon oil and gasoline cans 
may be conveniently disposed 
of on the walls instead of oc- 
cupying floor space. The dealers 
furnish cheap specialties that 
do away with the annoyance of 
waste from this quarter. The 
gasoline may be balanced in a 
swinging attachment that en 
ables one to swing the full can 
to any angle by the slightest 
movement of the hand, and so 
do away with all danger of 
spilling. The less frequently 
used oil-can need not be swung, 
but may be left in a permanent 
position on the wall and merely 
requires to be tapped for a 
cheap valve to render it ready 
for service. A layer of hollow 
tile set up inside the building 
will do much to do away with the coldness 
attendant upon the metal construction 
and thus lessen the greatest disadvantage 
of such a building. It is almost impera- 
tive in the case of such a type of garage 
that a non-freezing compound of gly- 
cerine and wood alcohol or its counter- 
part, be used in the machine in winter 
months. The only other alternative is to 
draw the water off every night. 


THE MORE EXPENSIVE TYPE. 


The next class of garage may cost any- 
where from two hundred and fifty to fif- 
teen hundred dollars, and by a combina- 
tion of a series of the ideas suggested 
here, a very satisfactory result may be 
obtained at a cost that will vary between 
these two extremes, the amount depend- 
ing entirely upon the variety of plan used 
and the efficiency of the construction 
methods employed. What with the sim- 
plicity of the building in question and 
from the fact that architects as a whole 
cannot be said to be well informed on pri- 
vate garage construction, the owner him- 
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self may justly be considered as 
qualified to lay out his own gen- 
eral plans. By a liberal applica- 
tion of the laws of common sense, 
the desiderata of results may be 
obtained. These may be said to 
consist of economical construc- 


tion, adequate fire protection and 


the efficier cy of the results ob- Py pe 
tained, both as to fulfilling the 
requirements of the individual 


and furnishing him with the best arrange- 
ment of the indispensable utilities. 
The first thing to be considered, is of 


ourse, the neighboring environment, so 





that the new building will blend into the 
andscape and becomes a part of it, an 
adornment to the neighborhood rather 
th 
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an a blemish. It should, of course, be of 
the same material as the house, whether 
the latter be of stone, concrete, or stucco- 
covered brick. A simple facade design, 
and in the course of time the addition of 
vines and shrubbery will add a delightful 
touch to its appearance. Occasionally, it 
may be convenient to add an upper-stor - 
to serve as the chauffeur’s room or the 
owner’s machine shop or squash court. 
Again, it may serve as the central part 
of a grouped combination of all the out- 
buildings. 

The runway, even though it be of earth 
material, should be sunk to a depth of 
from four to six inches as a protection 
against any tendency to run the car over 
on the grass when it is covered with snow 
and also that it may serve the purpose 
of a drain. If of ce- 
ment or other road 
material, the same re- 
sult can be obtained by 
the erection of a low 
curb on both sides. The 
same plan is appli- 
cable to the use of two 
narrow tracks when 
they are used as a sub- 
stitute for the broad- 
runway. To aid in 
draining, a gentle 
slope should be given 
the full length of it 
and, in addition, that 
part of the approach 
directly in front of the 
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suburban garage built for use of two individua 


doors during the winter months. Also, 
it is well to give the approach a gentle 
grade in order to avoid the possibility of 
the car running ahead into the rear wall 
as a result of the increased power that 
would be necessary in surmounting a 
steep incline. 

Electricity is, of course, the only safe 
lighting system to be employed and can 
be supplemented by such windows as are 
necessary although the open door is 
usually sufficient for any purpose other 
than that of repairs. 

CONCRETE FLOORS ADVISABLE. 

The floor should be of concrete and 
may be finished in cement to great ad- 
vantage. Such a floor with a good slope to 
the central drain, answers all purposes 
admirably. If means allow, the addition 
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f a pit is of great advantage. In any 
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Artistic and harmonious blending of moderate priced stueco garage 


ings. Note pergola leading to house. 











type of combination garage and 
room, modern in every respect. 
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case, a concrete wall or curb an 
inch or two in height should be 
added to render the floor air- 
tight and further to prevent the 
escape of gasoline or oil at the 
junction of floor and wall. 

No garage is complete without 
the addition of a small door for 

Two use other than that of taking the 

car out. Such doors should be of 

metal, of however a cheap vari- 
ety and as nearly air-tight as human- 
ly possible so that in case of fire the 
whole contents of the garage proper 
might be destroyed without endangering 
the adjoining buildings. For the same 
reason, a fireproof ceiling is absolutely 
necessary, and preferably for appearance 
ake, it should be of tile, slate or some 
other non-combustible material. If the 
building is air-tight an explosion is im- 
possible, and, in addition to the reduction 
of fire risk there is the added inducement 
of doing away with the escape of all of- 
fensive odors to be considered. 

THE ACCESSORIES NEEDED. 

A few convenient accessories are in- 
valuable as an aid to the work of keeping 
one’s house and ear in order. Hot and 
cold water taps, with a separate hose for 
each, represent the largest necessary out- 
lay in this line. The 
hot water does what 
cold cannot do— 
flushes out the oil and 
grease and so keeps 
the garage always 
sweet and clean. In 
addition to this a 
hanging and rotating 
cleaning brush is in- 
valuable. The same 
may be said of a hang- 
ing light globe with a 
wire guard, which, 
may be easily connect- 
ed up by means of an 
ordinary drop cord, 
provided some stiffer 
material is fastened to 
the globe for a handle. 


Continued on 
Page 94. 
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66 KNOW within 
half a mile 
where the mine 

is.” 

The speaker was a 

heavy set man about 

thirty years of age. 

One could tell at a 

glance that he was a 

member of the legion 

who earned their living 
by working close to na- 
ture. His blue serge 
clothes hung oddly on 
his form and he stood 
on his feet as if the new 
gaudy shoes he wore 
were several sizes too 

small for him. In a 

word, he was a typical 

Canadian lumberjack, 

doubtless in town on 

one of his periodical 
sprees. 

He followed up his 
remark by jabbing with 
his finger at a point on 
the map which was 
spread out in front of 
us. 

By us, I mean George 
Arnold, Jim Langford 
the lumberjack, and 
Pete Crawford, myself. 
The names are not our 
own—just made up for 
the occasion, but they 
will serve for the yarn 
I am going to tell. 

Arnold and I had 
been pals for longer 
than I can remember 
and had gone through 
many queer adventures 
together. We had split 


I looked at the rock between the ladder rungs opposite me.- 


partnership last Janu- The rock changes to & dull crenge 


ary and he had gone to 

Montreal to visit his 

people whom he had not seen for several 
years, while I had spent the winter nosing 
around the two cities at the head of Lake 
Superior, Fort William and Port Arthur. 
As neither he nor myself had develoved 
the instinct for saving money, by the first 
of May I was getting down to the core 
of my roll and I knew from sundry letters 
I had received from my pal that he also 
was getting tired of inactivity and inci- 
dentally free from the cheerful crinkle in 
his trouser’s pockets. 

I was not surprised, therefore, when 
one morning early in May he pushed 
open the door of my room in the old Mari- 
aggi hotel in Port Arthur and walked in. 
His manner was feverish and excited. 
He hardly did more than shake my hand 
when he made a dash for my table and 
swept it clean with a sweep of his arm 
and commenced to pull from his pockets 
a collection of maps, newspapers and 
other accumulations of rubbish. 

“You’re broke aren’t you?” he asked, 
with a suddenness which took my breath 
away. 


range Death: 





line which every sec 


in intensity. 


I was slightly peeved. ‘“What’s it mat- 
ter to you?” I retorted. “And what do 
you-mean by tearing into my room and 
pulling things around. Are you crazy or 
just drunk?” 

“It’s radium,” he cried. “Radium— 
worth a million plunks an ounce. There’s 
a man downstairs who knows where it 
is. He’s been to the mine himself.” 

“He’s gone,” I groaned to myself, “Poor 
old pal.” 

He seemed to fathom my thoughts for 
he said, “I’m not crazy or drunk either. 
Just keep still and I’ll tell you my story 
and then I’ll ask you what you think of 
it:” 

“First of all, did you read a notice in 
the newspapers lately, that the Canadian 
government offered twenty-five thousand 
dollars as a prize to the first person who 
discovered radium in Canada in commer- 
cial quantities?” 

A light broke upon me. I remembered 
the paragraph in the newspapers dis- 
tinctly. It said that twenty-five thousand 
dollars would be given to the first one 
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discovering radium and 
it also said that traces 
of radium bearing rock 
had been found on the 
north shore of Lake 
Superior in 1863 by a 
party. of government 
surveyors, but that the 
plans the party had 
drawn of the spot had 
either been lost or were 
so vague as to be worth- 
less. 

“Go on,” I said. 

“Well, when I read 
that article in a Mont- 
real paper, I got a 
hunch that there might 
be something in it. I 
bought maps of the dis- 
trict and started up 
here to you. The big 
part of the story, how- 
ever, is that on my way 
up the engine of my 
train dropped some fire 
grates on the track near 
a town called Heron 
Bay and we were held 
up for three _ hours. 
When I found that the 
train could not go on 
for some time, I went 
up the track to the town 
and met a man who 
afterwards told me his 
name was Jim Lang- 
ford. He was just back 
from the city where he 
had spent his stake and 
was dead broke. I 
bought him a good feed 
and a couple of drinks 
and in paying for one 
of them I accidently 
dragged from my pocket 
the newspaper clipping 
about the radium. Lang- 
ford picked it up and glanced at it. He 
became excited right away and told me 
that he had read about the government’s 
offer and wanted me to grubstake him for 
a prospecting trip for the radium bear- 
ing rock which was said to exist some- 
where in this part of the country. Prob- 
ably it may sound foolish to you, but I told 
him that I was going to Port Arthur to 
see you and arrange for a prospecting 
trip on our own hook. Say, you should 
have seen him jump. 

“*You’re going to look for that stuff?” 
he asked. “‘Say sign me up on that 
cruise. We'll split the prize three 
ways.” 

“Then he gave me a jolt for he said; 
‘I know where it is!’ ” 

I hated to break into my pal’s dreams 
but you will admit that his story was de- 
cidedly fishy. 

“What did you do with him?” I asked, 
as gently as possible. 

“T brought him along. He’s down in 
the bar now. I told him that I would see 
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self may justly be considered as 
qualified to lay out his own gen- 
eral plans. By a liberal applica- 
tion of the laws of common sense, 
the desiderata of results may be 
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tion, adequate fire protection and 
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may be convenient to add an upper-stor 2 
to serve as the chauffeur’s the 
owner’s machine shop or squash court. 
Again, it may serve as the central part 
of a grouped combination of all the out- 
buildings. 

The runway, even though it be of earth 
material, should be sunk to a depth of 
from four to six inches as a protection 
against any tendency to run the car over 
on the grass when it is covered with snow 
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and also that it may serve the purpose 
of a drain. If of ce- 
ment or other road 


material, the same re- 
sult can be obtained by 
the erection of a low 
curb on both sides. The 
same plan is appli- 
cable to the use of two 
narrow tracks when 
they are used as a sub- 
stitute for the broad- 
runway. To aid in 
draining, a gentle 
slope shculd be given 
the full length of it 
and, in addition, that 
part of the approach 
directly in front of the 
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doors during the winter months. Also, 
it is well to give the approach a gentle 
grade in order to avoid the possibility of 
the car running ahead into the rear wall 
as a of the increased power that 
would be necessary in surmountir 
steep incline. 

Electricity is, of course, the only safe 
lighting system to be employed and can 
be supplemented by such windows as are 
necessary although the open 
usually sufficient for any purpose other 
than that of repairs. 
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CONCRETE FLOORS ADVISABLE. 

The floor should be of concrete and 
may be finished in cement to great ad- 
vantage. Such a floor with a good slope to 
the central drain, answers all purposes 
admirably. If means allow, the addition 


if a pit is of great advantage. In 


any 









ngs. Note pergola leading to house. 


use of two individu: 


s blending of moderate priced stucco garage 








type of combination garage and 
tool room, modern in every respect. 


case, a concrete wall or curb an 
inch or two in height should be 
added to render the floor air- 
tight and further to prevent the 
escape of gasoline or oil at the 
junction of floor and wall. 

No garage is complete without 
the addition of a small door for 
ise other than that of taking the 
car out. Such doors should be of 


ta] fh fever a che: rari 
metai, ol however a cheap varl- 


ety and as nearly air-tight as human- 
ly possible so that in case of fire the 
whole contents of the garage proper 


might be destroyed without endangering 
the adjoining buildings. For the same 
reason, a fireproof ceiling is absolutely 
necessary, and preferably for appearance 
ake, it tile, slate or some 

material. If the 
building is air-tight an explosion is im- 
possible, and, in addition to the reduction 
of fire risk there is the added inducement 
of doing away with the escape of all of- 
fensive odors to be considered. 


should be of 


other non-comb istible 


THE 

A few accessories are in- 
valuable as an aid to the work of keeping 
one’s house and car in order. Hot and 
cold water taps, with a separate hose for 
each, represent the largest necessary out- 
lay in this line. The 

hot water does what 

cold cannot do— 

3 flushes out the oil and 
4 grease and so keeps 
the garage always 
sweet and clean. In 
addition to this a 
hanging and rotating 
cleaning brush is in- 
valuable. The same 
may be said of a hang- 
ing light globe with a 
wire guard, which, 
may be easily connect- 
ed up by means of an 
ordinary drop cord, 
provided some stiffer 
material is fastened to 
the globe for a handle. 


ACCESSORIES NEEDED. 


convenient 


Continued on 
Page 94. 
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The speaker was a 

heavy set man about 

thirty years of age. 

One could tell at a 

glance that he was a 

member of the legion 

who earned their living 
by working close to na- 
ture. His blue serge 
clothes hung oddly on 
his form and he stood 
on his feet as if the new 
gaudy shoes he wore 
were several sizes too 

small for him. In a 

word, he was a typical 

Canadian lumberjack, 

doubtless in town on 

one of his_ periodical 
sprees. 

He followed up his 
remark by jabbing with 
his finger at a point on 
the map which was 
spread out in front of 
us. 

3y us, I mean George 
Arnold, Jim Langford 
the lumberjack, and 
Pete Crawford, myself. 
The names are not our 
own—just made up for 
the occasion, but they 
will serve for the yarn 
I am going to tell. 

Arnold and I had 
been pals for longer 
than I can remember 
and had gone through 
many queer adventures 
together. We had split 


I looked at the rock between the ladder rungs opposite 


partnership last Janu- The rock 


ary and he had gone to 

Montreal to visit his 

people whom he had not seen for several 
years, while I had spent the winter nosing 
around the two cities at the head of Lake 
Superior, Fort William and Port Arthur. 
As neither he nor myself had develoved 
the instinct for saving money, by the first 
of May I was getting down to the core 
of my roll and I knew from sundry letters 
I had received from my pal that he also 
was getting tired of inactivity and inci- 
dentally free from the cheerful crinkle in 
his trouser’s pockets. 

I was not surprised, therefore, when 
one morning early in May he pushed 
open the door of my room in the old Mari- 
aggi hotel in Port Arthur and walked in. 
His manner was feverish and excited. 
He hardly did more than shake my hand 
when he made a dash for my table and 
swept it clean with a sweep of his arm 
and commenced to pull from his pockets 
a collection of maps, newspapers and 
other accumulations of rubbish. 

“You’re broke aren’t you?” he asked, 
with a suddenness which took my breath 
away. 
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changes to a dull orange line which every se 
in intensity. 


I was slightly peeved. ‘“What’s it mat- 
ter to you?” I retorted. “And what do 
you-mean by tearing into my room and 
pulling things around. Are you crazy or 
just drunk?” 

“It’s radium,” he cried. “Radium— 
worth a million plunks an ounce. There’s 
a man downstairs who knows where it 
is. He’s been to the mine himself.” 

“He’s gone,” I groaned to myself, “Poor 
old pal.” 

He seemed to fathom my thoughts for 
he said, “I’m not crazy or drunk either. 
Just keep still and I’ll tell you my story 
and then I’ll ask you what you think of 
it.” 

“First of all, did you read a notice in 
the newspapers lately, that the Canadian 
government offered twenty-five thousand 
dollars as a prize to the first person who 
discovered radium in Canada in commer- 
cial quantities?” 

A light broke upon me. I remembered 
the paragraph in the newspapers dis- 
tinctly. It said that twenty-five thousand 
dollars would be given to the first one 
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discovering radium and 
it also said that traces 
of radium bearing rock 
had been found on the 
north shore of Lake 
Superior in 1863 by a 
party of government 
surveyors, but that the 
plans the party had 
drawn of the spot had 
either been lost or were 
so vague as to be worth- 
less. 

“Go on,” I said. 

“Well, when I read 
that article in a Mont- 
real paper, I got a 
hunch that there might 
be something in it. I 
bought maps of the dis- 
trict and started up 
here to you. The big 
part of the story, how- 
ever, is that on my way 
up the engine of my 
train dropped some fire 
grates on the track near 
a town called Heron 
Bay and we were held 
up for three hours. 
When I found that the 
train could not go on 
for some time, I went 
up the track to the tow: 
and met a man who 
afterwards told me his 
name was Jim Lang- 
ford. He was just back 
from the city where he 
had spent his stake and 
was dead _ broke. I 
bought him a good feed 
and a couple of drinks 
and in paying for one 
of them I accidently 
dragged from my pocket 
the newspaper clipping 
about the radium. Lang- 
ford picked it up and glanced at it. He 
became excited right away and told me 
that he had read about the government’s 
offer and wanted me to grubstake him for 
a prospecting trip for the radium bear- 
ing rock which was said to exist some- 
where in this part of the country. Prob- 
ably it may sound foolish to you, but I told 
him that I was going to Port Arthur to 
see you and arrange for a prospecting 
trip on our own hook. Say, you should 
have seen him jump. 

“*You’re going to look for that stuff?” 
he asked. “‘Say sign me up on that 
cruise. We'll split the prize three 
ways.” 

“Then he gave me a jolt for he said; 
‘I know where it is!’ ” 


me.- 


I hated to break into my pal’s dreams 
but you will admit that his story was de- 
cidedly fishy. 

“What did you do with him?” I asked, 
as gently as possible. 

“T brought him along. He’s down in 
the bar now. I told him that I would see 
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if you were in. It will take me only a 
minute to fetch him.” 

He went out and downstairs. 

After he was gone, I found that he had 
imparted to me some of his enthusiasm 
and I could not help thinking that, after 
all, there might be something in Lang- 
ford’s tale. He was evidently a man of 
this country and had traveled around it 
a lot. But then, I had met men before 
who could spring fantastic tales when 
occasion arose. Langford, I thought, just 
wanted to get down to Port Arthur and he 
hadn’t the price to pay his way. Poor 
old George had been made a member of 
the “Fish Club.” 

Heavy footsteps in the hall put an end 
to my thoughts and a moment later the 
door was flung open and Langford and 
my pal stepped into the room. Lang- 
ford did not look like a person who would 
run a man for a goat despite the fact 
that his face and eyes wore an expression 
which spoke plainly of drink. He wasted 
no time in preliminaries. 

“TI guess you fellows think I’m a liar,” 
he began, “but you’re wrong. I can take 
you to within half a mile of a mine that’s 
been worked at some time or other. I’ve 
never been there myself and I won’t sa, 
that there’s radium there but the chanves 
are that there is. 

“Two years ago I was running a log 
drive on the Mountain Rapids River at 
Rainy Lake, and I got in strong with an 
old Indian when I fished his squaw out 
of the river. He told me of an old mine 
up near Lac Suel which the Evil Spirit 
watched over. He give me a chunk of rock 
which was like nothing I’d ever before 
seen. Little dots of metal gleamed in the 
dull stone and quartz but they weren’t 
gold nor silver. They were colored a 
bright orange. 

“After the drive I took the sample to 
town with me and gave it to an assayer. 
The next day he met me in a saloon and 
wanted me to tell him where I got the 
rock. He kept me drunk for three days, 
but I wouldn’t say a word. At last he told 
me the sample contained radium and if 
I’d tell him where I got it, he’d furnish 
the money for a trip in and we’d split even 
on the proceeds of the mine. I agreed and 
two days afterwards he was found dead 
in his office. His body from head to foot 
was colored a bright orange. My sample 
was found on a bench by the window near 
him, but it no longer contained any 
orange-colored metal. It resembled a 
honeycomb as there were little holes all 
over it.” 

The man’s story and its tragic ending 
had. fired my imagination and I shud- 
dered when he finished. Moreover, he 
seemed to have been speaking the truth. 
Little beads of perspiration stood out on 
his forehead and his hands left damp 
marks on the varnish of the table. 

My money supply was getting low and 
I had nothing in sight by which I could 
replenish the supply. Besides I was horri- 
bly tired of my winter’s inactivity. 

“We'll try the shot,” I said. I have a 
few hundred dollars left and I suppose 
we can rake up a few hundred more.” 

To show Langford that we were in 
earnest I got out some paper and drew 
up an agreement to the effect that what- 
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ever we found on our trip would be di- 
vided equally among the three of us. Pro- 
viding, of course, that we all did our 
share and stuck to the end of the trip. 

“Now where is the mine?” asked 
Arnold. 

Langford drew the map towards him 
and placed his finger on a point just north 
of Lac Suel. 

“The old Indian told me it was right 
there,” he said. “Lac Suel is formed in 
a bow. The mine is right in the center 
of the hollow of the bow, about a mile 
inland.” 

Two weeks later we pushed our canoes 
into the first reaches of the lake and by 
sundown had erected our camp on the 
shore at the center of the bow. 

Not a person had we seen since leav- 
ing the railroad. Not even an Indian. 
The old buck who gave Langford the 
chunk of orange rock had said that the 
land was under the guardianship of the 
Evil Spirit, and it began to look as if he 
had spoken the truth. The Indians shun- 
ned the place like a thing accursed; not 
a sign of them could be seen although the 
lake teemed with fish and we had seen 
plenty of game on our way in. 

It did not take us long to locate the 
old shaft; at least we found a shaft near 
where the old Indian had said there was 
one, about a mile inland from the lake. 
Never have I seen a more desoiate and 
dreary land. The hills were gaunt and 
bare of vegetation. Only in scattered 
spots was there a patch of green to re- 
lieve the monotony of grey and brown 
stone and charred tree trunks. A huge 
fire had raged through the country a few 
years prior to our visit and _ utterly 
devastated the land. 

We found that the mouth of the shaft 
was almost covered over with old tree 
trunks and brush. It was situated on the 
side of a high ragged hill and, judging by 
the size of the dump, it was about thirty 
feet deep. Away down at the bottom we 
caught the reflection of black, greasy 
looking water which we calculated to be 
about eight or ten feet in depth. 

The shaft had originally been sunk for 
gold as it was on a good-sized vein of 
white quartz. 

As soon as we had pitched our tents we 
staked off our claim and the next morn- 
ing Arnold set out on the back trail for 
the nearest registration office to fyle and, 
as our meat supply was getting low, I 
started up the lake in our second canoe to 
try to hook a few trout. Langford had 
volunteered to rig up a windlass over the 
shaft and commence bailing it out. 

The fishing was slow and it was late in 
the afternoon when I had caught enough 
to justify a return to the camp. I found 
Langford stretched out on a rock. He 
had a queer look in his eyes and his face 
was unusually pale. 

“What’s the matter, old man?” I asked. 

He did not answer for a moment and I 
noticed that his hands shook. 

“Oh, nothing of any account,” he said. 
“It was pretty heavy work getting out 
that water and I guess I’m not hardened 
to it yet.”’ 

His answer was reasonable enough yet 
for some reason I was not sure he was 
telling me the truth. 


I walked over to the shaft and looked 
down. Immediately a horible stench as- 
sailed my nostrils. I hurried back to 
Langford. 

“What did you find in the water?” I 
demanded. “A red deer or a moose?” 

He started at the sound of my voice. 

“Yes, yes, it was a red deer. I buried 
it behind the hill. It must have fallen in 
last fall as it was in pretty bad con- 
dition.” 

Throughout the evening he kept morose 
and glum and I couldn’t help thinking 
more and more that something had hap- 
pened while I was away that he was 
holding back. 

The next morning he looked worse. His 
eyes were shot with blood and it did not 
take an expert to see that he had spent 
a sleepless night. To all my questions as 
to his welfare he replied in a non-com- 
mittal way but maintained stoutly that 
he was not sick. I figured that perhaps 
he was feeling the effects of his recent 
visit to town and offered him a drink. He 
drank the raw whisky greedily but it did 
not seem to better his spirits. 

Towards the end of the week Arnold 
returned and we commenced to prospect 
the mine in earnest. The old timbers had 
long ago rotted away; so to timber up 
the mouth of the shaft and build a new 
ladder were our first considerations. Of 
rock, similar to the piece the old Indian 
had given Langford, we saw not a sign 
although quartz freely peppered with 
gold was much in evidence. We did not 
give a hang about the gold, however, as 
we hadn’t the machinery to extract it 
from the ore, the price to buy any, nor 
did any of us know enough about busi- 
“wildcat” it. 

We had been at the mine about two 
weeks and had blasted out several tons 
of rock when the conviction was gradu- 
ally borne in upon us that we were on a 
wild goose chase. We were on our last 
case of dynamite and I for one was ready 
to quit. 

The lumberjack, who by this time had 
quite recovered his spirits, insisted that 
the stuff was there somewhere and he re- 
minded us that, if we were lucky enough 
to strike the right spot, it would mean 
twenty-five thousand between the three 
of us with more to follow. We decided to 
fine-comb the entire shaft and search into 
every nick. 

It was late in the afternoon of the day 
following when Langford and I were 
down at the bottom of the shaft, barring 
out some loose pieces of rock, that sud- 
denly I felt a peculiar tightness around 
my throat. The air became heavy and 
close in a way I cannot explain, as at the 
bottom of the shaft it was icy cold. I 
turned to Langford. He stood with a 
blank look in his eyes and I saw his hand 
go slowly to his throat. 

“My God!” There’s something wrong 
here, Crawford,” he gasped. 

I was standing close to the ladder. I 
swung around and clutched the rungs and 
commenced the ascent with Langford 
close at my heels. At every step the climb- 
ing became more difficult. My arms were 
like lead and it seemed as if my feet were 
attached to the bottom of the pit. I got 

Continued on Page 83. 
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. Training the Fingers to Efficiency 


How Fred Jarrett Became Champion 
Stenographer of Canada 
By J. W. TYSON 
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Position f the hands; fingers when not 
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\ f keys 


jacking around on the steel superstruc- 
ture of a twenty storey skyscraper 
and fingering the keyboard of a type- 
writer with a facility that means national 
records? I do not expect to get a reply. 
I cannot answer it myself, and I met 
Fred Jarret, the holder of the Canadian 
typist record, while he was engaged in 
the homely ceremony of laving some of 
the color from his flushed countenance 
after climbing to the top of the steel- 
work of the Royal Bank building, Toronto 
—the climb being for the purpose 
of getting a few snapshots from the 
highest steel in the British Empire. 
What brought this question to my 
mind was that Canada’s fastest 
finger artist set down as the foun- 
dation for typewriting speed 
“steadiness”—and steadiness means 
the kind of nerves that will take a 
person through an hour’s test at the 
same speed that can be reached for 
one minute, as well as the nerves to 
climb over a yawning abyss on a 
slender rail. 


I there any connection between steeple- 


Fred Jarrett, holder of the Can- 
adian typewriting record from 1907 
to 1910 and 1913 to the present time, 
is not the development of an infant 
prodigy; he was not born with a 
passion for typewriting, nor did he 
play with one in the nursery or any- 
thing like that. He hardly knew a 
typewriter from a threshing ma- 
chine when he was made formally 
acquainted with one in a Toronto 
business college. Let him tell it 
himself. 

“T was going to the high school 
in Huntsville when the principal of 
a Toronto business college got six 
of us to come down to take a busi- 
ness course. I had nothing par- 
ticular as an inspiration; I wanted 
to come to the city. When we went 
to the college the principal asked 
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which course we wished to take—steno- 
graphic or bookkeeping. Stenographic 
was a word with an interesting sound to 
me, so I asked for further information ; 
along that line. Shifting the t 





“The principal explained about short- oe 
hand and the typewriter; the typewriter 
looked mysterious to me, and so I decided 


; dl something like forty words a minute on 
to go in for that.” 1 


that old stand-by of the novice: “ Now is 

Nothing very romantic about the way the time for all good men to come to the 
the present champion took to the vocation aid of the party.” 
of which he has made an outstanding suc- But allow me on behalf of the cham- 
cess; but when all is said and done, there pion to point out just here, as he did, that 
is nothing romantic about typewriting, from the first he had the two great essen- 
even if you are achampion. To get tothe tials for fast typewriting, steadiness in 
top is like getting to the top in most operation and facility for mastering the 
things—by hard work. touch system. : 

For six months the youth in the busi- With these two essentials the rest of the 
ness college plugged along; he was just’ road for a would-be champion typist is 
like the others in the class, able to get up pretty much steady, hard work—at least 
that is the only road that young 
Jarrett found. We next find him in 
the office of the C.P.R., and it was 
there that he had a chance to work 
up speed—the opportunity came by 
lots of hard, straight work. 

With the drill of the daily occu- 
pation came an inspiration in the 
person of Rose L. Fritz, the world 
champion of that time. Young 
Jarrett was one of an audience in 
St. George’s Hall when the young 
lady gave a speed exhibition. With 
the inspiration to write fast came 
some good practical hints gained as 
to how the speed is acquired. 

Then, without any coaching Ja 
rett started in to drill. It was hard 
work, being mostly done at nights. 
In order to get in long periods, he 
bought a machine of his own and 
kept at it. “I made some mistakes, 
for I did not know anything about 
methods,” he explains. “I went out 
for speed and then accuracy; in this 
I was wrong, for they should go 
hand in hand. But the main thing 
was that I was gaining the ability 
to keep up a steady showing by the 
hour.” 

In September, 1907, young Jarrett 
was able to do some speed stunts, 
but his best showing for half an 


Fred Jarrett, Canada’s fast manipulator of the key hour was forty words to the minute. 


board sets down steadiness as the foundation for 


typewriting speed. In November of the same year he 
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won the Canadian Championship with a 
net showing of 72 words per minute for 
the half-hour period. 

The increase of 32 words to the minute 
in a couple of months seems phenomenal. 
I told the champion this, but he did not 
think it was so very remarkable. He 
argues that in the drilling he had done 
he had acquired command of the touch 
system and kept his steadiness, but the 
rest was—Rose L. Fritz. In other words, 
it was the difference between ordinary 
work and contest work. During that 
short period intervening he worked along- 
side of Miss Fritz; he learned from her 
many of the thousand and one little things 
that are such important factors when 
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is the Canadian record of to-day and it 
was made by a typist with a mending digit 
who had not been able to practice for a 
month preceding the event. 

To me there was much in this talk with 
Fred Jarrett to inspire a typist (I am 
writing this myself by punching away on 
a machine with two fingers). The speed 
he has acquired—and that speed means 
punching ten keys a second for half an 
hour and making no mistakes—has not 
been the result of the training that comes 
from the speed schools, but from his own 
steady application. 

“ The professionals develop their speed 
gradually, and that is the better way,” 
he explained. ‘“ But I have never had the 
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every fraction of a second means words. 

Of all that I learned of the perform- 
ance of the champion, I was most im- 
pressed with his record made in April of 
this year at the Toronto contests. The 
speed at this contest was 105 words to 
the minute for half an hour. To the con- 
testant it was something of a disappoint- 
ment, but when I say that this showing 
was made with a broken finger—the mem- 
ber being bound with tape and an alu- 
minium plate to give strength—you will 
better appreciate what it meant. That 


get into shape.” 

I asked him what was the incentive, 
quite as much for the benefit of myself 
as for the reader. “ Did you ever play 
solitaire? ” he asked. I have by the hour, 
but I did not get his drift. He claimed 
that it was the same kind of fascination 
that gave him an interest in typewriting; 
not the idea of beating someone else, but 
of getting out beyond himself. Golf 
players will also get this point—keeping 
count of a speed trial for practice is like 
counting the strokes on the links. 


Jarrett acquired steadiness in the first 
place and the mastery of the touch sys- 
tem, and then he plugged away until he 
got the speed. Steady work an hour a 
day is better than several hours one day 
and none the next. With the drilling 
should go accuracy, not speed and then 
accuracy. When it comes to a test, ac- 
curacy gives confidence and then there is 
an opportunity to get all the speed that 
is possible; mistakes are ripples in the 
steadiness that are often disastrous. 

He illustrated steadiness by sitting at 
his machine and writing, as many steno- 
graphers do, with jerks; then wrote with 
about double the speed with the steady 
touch—every finger working at the same 
speed and the thumb brought down with 
a turn of the wrist for the spacer. The 
speed was maintained without the least 
friction and the machine made much less 
noise than at the slower rate. 

The touch system demands the develop- 
ment of every finger; each must be trained 
to do its part, for the fast operator never 
sees the keys. In fact, the machine that 
has made records for Jarrett has the keys 
covered with concave tops, which are 
-asier on the fingers, and under the ma- 
jority of them are miniature photographs 
of record holders—showing how little the 
keys bother the fast operator. 

For the touch system the position of 
the hands is very important. Jarrett sits 
with his fingers resting on the second row 
of keys from the bottom. I watched him 
operate, without any noticeable move- 
ment of the hands—the fingers only were 
used. 

The champion raised the great import- 
ance of carriage shifting. He claimed 
there was something like twelve words a 
minute at high speed, in fact. The point 
is that the carriage should not be pushed 
back, but thrown back. Be careful how 
you practice this or you will need some 
repairs. He showed me that his hand left 
the machine when the carriage was thirty 
spaces from the stopping point; and that, 
at the same instant the carriage locked 
in the first position, his left hand was 
back and touching the keys. This is one 
of the big little things. 

To discuss typewriting with Mr. Jarrett 
is to be convinced of one thing, and that 
is that there are no secrets. There is no 
reason, he says, why another should not 
do as he has done. But there are some 
fine points that the fast operator learns 
which may be of interest to some who 
may peruse this article. Acquire the 
faculty of returning the carriage by 
throwing it about half way. Master the 
touch system thoroughly. Keep the hands 
in one position, with the finger-tips upon 
the second row of keys from the bottom. 
Practice hitting all keys at the same speed 
and eliminate jerkiness; operate the space 
bar at the same speed, using the right 
thumb and pressing by a turn of the wrist. 
Fill every line; shifting the carriage takes 
time, and the maximum advantage should 
be taken. With single sheets the right 
hand can be used to take out the com- 
pleted sheet while the left hand is bring- 
ing another into position. Use the tabu- 
lar key always for paragraphs. 
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Concentration—The Real Secret of Success 


By Dr. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Dr. Marden gets close to 
the truth of things. In the accompanying article 
he reveals the real secret of success, showing that 
in concentration of energy and of interest the best 
results are obtained. Dr. Marden is always an in- 


66 Y friends laugh at me because I 
M have one idea,” said a learned 
American chemist, “but I have 
discovered that if I ever expect to make a 
breach in the wall, I must play my guns 
continuously upon one point. 

“This one thing I know—electricity— 
this has been Edison’s life motto. Sup- 
pose Edison had split his ability, dabbling 
in all the scientific subjects which inter- 
est him so intensely—working awhile in 
chemistry, then awhile in physics, then 
experimenting in electricity. He would 
never have stood, as now, the leading in- 
ventive figure of the world. If he had not 
concentrated upon his specialty, if he had 
scattered his efforts, instead of focusing 
all his forces upon one subject and fling- 
ing the weight of his whole life into it, he, 
perhaps, would never have been heard 
from outside of his own little com- 
munity.” 

In this age of competition and special- 
ties, no man can hope to succeed in any 
marked degree, unless he focuses all his 
power upon one point. There is no hope of 
success for the smatterer or the scatterer; 
concentration is genius. The power to 
marshal one’s forces and to focus and hold 
them at will upon one point is the secret 
of success. Before this age of specializa- 
tion, in the early history of this country, 
it was possible for men to succeed in sev- 
eral different lines. But to-day it is a 
battle of giants who specialize. Not even 
a Webster’s intellect would make much of 
a record to-day in the general practice of 
law. There was a time when a physician 
had to do all the mending and repairing 
of the human body. He had to set broken 
bones, treat brain diseases, nervous 
diseases, the diseases of all the different 
organs. To-day there are scores of medi- 
cal specialists. There was a time when it 
was thought doubtful whether surgery 
would succeed as a specialty alone, and 
now surgery itself is divided into a great 
many specialties. One of the greatest liv- 
ing oculists told me that he had spe- 
cialized for half a century upon the eye 
and that he does not begin to know his 
subject yet. 

There are plenty of men who fail in 
life, or plod along in mediocrity, who have 
done hard work enough in their lives to 
have achieved splendid results, had they 
only concentrated all their energies upon 
one unwavering aim. Scatteration is the 
modern curse. We try to do too many 
things. 

I know a business man who has a great 
deal of ability, and a brilliant mind, who 


is an enigma to himself because he does 
not get on. But he dissipates his energy 
upon so many things that he can’t focus 
in one place long enough to make a dent. 
FOCUSING THE LIGHT. 

He has half a dozen different enter- 
prises which he keeps going all the time. 
He pushes tremendously when he does 
focus upon one thing in one line but he 
does not keep it up. His work is like hold- 
ing a burning glass upon one spot until it 
begins to get hot, and then shifting it. The 
sun’s rays concentrated in a powerful 
burning-glass will set fire to wood; if held 
sufficiently long will even melt the hardest 
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metals; but if this glass is occasionally 
shifted, it will never effect any such 
phenomenon. 

There are many men who have ability 
enough; the rays of their faculties 
analyzed separately seem all right; but 
they are helpless to concentrate their 
forces upon a single point. They lack 
the burning glass focusing power. Ver- 
satile men, unique geniuses, are usually 
weak men because they have no power to 
concentrate the rays of their ability, to 





spiration; he stirs his readers to greate efforts, to 
dee per « nthusiasms and to lof tue r ideals. Never 
has he been more forceful than in his treatment of 
thee subject of this article. 


real secret of real success. 


Hi has Jive tus the 


focalize them until they burn a hole in 
whatever they undertake. 

The average human being has suffi- 
cient potential energy to accomplish tre- 
mendous results if he could only bring 
all the rays of his energy to a focus. The 
habit of concentration would revolution- 
ize nearly any life, and the faculties 
would grow and gain in power tremend- 
ously under the concentration habit. A 
man was made to act as a unit. All his 
faculties were planned, were construc- 
ted, for focusing, for acting together. 

You are playing just such a game 
every day, upon which depends your suc- 
cess, your standing in your community, 
and your happiness. Each day’s effort 
modifies and colors the result. 

Life is the marble and you are the 
sculptor. Every thought, every act, is 
the chisel blow which tends to beautify 
or mar life’s statue. 


CONCENTRATION MEANS GROWTH. 


Whatever faculties we habitually con- 
centrate upon are constantly increasing, 
growing larger and stronger by the law 
of exercise and growth. The musician 
develops his musical faculties, often to 
an enormous degree, because he is con- 
stantly focusing his mind upon this one 
subject. He thinks music, he talks music, 
lives music, and the life forces build this 
very mental attitude into his life struc- 
ture, and we say the individual is a mu- 
sician. The same thing is true in con- 
centrating upon any other calling, as art, 
law, medicine, engineering. 

To the determined man defeat is no- 
thing. It is of no use to oppose him; this 
only doubles his determination and trebles 
his concentration. Dangers and hard- 
ships only increase his courage. No mat- 
ter what comes to him—sickness, pov- 
erty, even imprisonment—his eye never 
wavers from its goal. A mighty aim does 
not wait for opportunities, it makes them. 
It has a magnetic power which draws to 
itself whatever is kindred, and enlists 
the support of all the faculties. 

Every great battle has been won by 
concentration of the forces employed. 

This one success quality, the ability to 
focus with intensity and power, has made 
all the difference between distinction and 
mediocrity in many great men to-day. 
McKinley might never have been Presi- 
dent had it not been for his concentration 
upon the tariff problem. There is very 
little probability that Wilson would be 

Continued on Page 89. 
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Why Shonts is Paid $100,000 


r 


tone i the areatest men in the United 
States is Theodore IP, Shonts Hlis name 
mau not be as well known as that of manu 
politicians, but he has done infinitel 
greater and more enduring ork, The 
story of his maste of the traction prob 
ems of Neu Yor/ reads almost like a 
muth Shonts constructive giant 
and that. in brief, is why he is paid the 
salaru of $100,000 a year The 
gq article as written by Edward 
wolleu 





yO traction problem in the world is 
N so complex as New York’s: and 
seven years ago it was in a_ hopeless 
muddle. The millions of people who must 
be daily shuttled back and forth, over the 
length of Manhattan Island and to and 
from Brooklyn, were utterly swamping 
the inadequate facilities of an outgrown 
subway, a dilapidated elevated line, and a 
looted and bankrupt surface system. 
Meanwhile, warring factions of outraged 
stockholders, financiers, indignant citi- 
zens, and incompetent commissions were 
pitted in a conflict that seemed to have no 
issue. Grand juries, too, were investigat 
ing, and charges and countercharges were 
flying, only to add to the tumult and con- 
fusion: and the service still continued to 
be hopelessly bad. 


WANTED AN AUTOCRAT. 


A ezar—an absolute autocrat, with the 
powers of a medieval king—was needed. 
A diplomat could not harmonize the fac- 
tions; it required a crushing force—a 
man with such indomitable and fighting 
qualities of will that he could twist the 
various elements into line and compel 
order out of chaos. 

Theodore P. Shonts was the man chosen, 
and the late Paul Morton, then president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
went to him in Washington as an emis- 
sary. 

“They want you up in New York,” said 
Morton. 

’** asked Shonts 

“The men who control the New York 
traction interests.” 


“Who wants me? 


“What do they want me to do?” 
“There is a desperate traction problem 
up there,” returned Morton. “It is the 


From McClure’s Magaz ine. 


biggest transportation proposition in the 
world. It is a man’s job, and the traction 
owners want somebody big enough to co- 
ordinate the whole situation.” 

‘I can’t touch it now,” said Shonts. “I 
haven’t finished the work I started to do 
in Panama. Besides, I would not under- 
take the New York positioh unless I were 
given absolute authority.” 

“Tt is because you demanded autocratic 
power in Panama that they want you,” 
Morton answered. “The traction people 
in New York have been watching the 
things you have done down there.” 

In Panama the Government paid the 
chairman of the commission $30,000 a 
year. In New York he gets $100,000. This 
is a simple story of the why of it. It is 
the story of a man who carries responsi- 
bilities beside which ordinary railroad- 
ing is child’s play. 


STUDYING THE SUBWAY PROBLEM. 


The first thing the new president did 
was to go down in the subway, where 
seven hundred thousand people were 
fighting to ride on a railroad built for 
four hundred thousand. Then he rode on 
the elevated and surface lines, and got 
his investigators at work. As president 
of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, Chi- 
cago & Alton, and Minneapolis & St. 
Louis railroads, he had faced many oper- 
ating problems; but here was something 
stupendously different. 

Months went by before New York’s 
immediate traction problem was clearly 
analyzed and Shonts knew what he want- 
ed. Meanwhile the people jammed the 
subway more and more, and packed the 
elevated trains. As to the surface lines, 
they were bankrupt already. “Hopelessly 
busted,” Shonts had reported to the di- 
rectors six weeks after he came to New 
York. Some of the newspapers were say- 
ing unhappy things: 

“Shonts Gives Up in Despair.” “Shonts 
a Traction Two-Spot.” 

No doubt these things were annoying, 
but Shonts had not given up. It is a 
cardinal principle with him to get at his 
facts and then build an organization upon 


The Head of the Traction System of New York is Paid this Salary 


them. At last he was in a position to say 
to his directors: 

“Gentlemen, the first move is to simpli- 
fy and centralize our organization. We 
never will have efficient operation until 
we do this.” 

Many of the subsidiary companies un- 
der the general Interborough-Metro- 
politan organization had their own staffs 
of officials. There were several presi- 
dents; there were eleven treasurers; and 
so on down the line. One day Mr. Shonts 
called one of these officers in. 

“IT am going to give you a vacation for 
six months, with pay,” he said. “The only 
condition is that you stay away—in Eu- 
rope, or anywhere you choose to go.” 

Then he called in another. 

‘I am going to give you a vacation— 
without pay,” he said. 

A great many bombs of this kind went 
off, and things began to get pretty lively 
in the Interborough offices. 

There were more fireworks when 
Shonts got after the lawyers. Most of 
the big lawyers in New York drew re- 
tainers from the traction companies. A 
story is told of one attorney who was re- 
tained at $25,000 a year, and who charged 
$600 a day for court work. 

“I don’t think I can stand for any re- 
duction,” he observed. 

“I'm not going to reduce your pay,” 
said Shonts; “I’m just going to wipe it 
out.” 

In all, about half a million dollars a 
year was saved to the traction companies 
through the organization of a legal de- 
partment. 


“PERSONALLY RESPONSIBLE.” 

ut all this work was merely prelimi- 
nary to the great problem of getting New 
Yorkers downtown every morning and 
back home at night. Coincident with this 
was the other problem—the new subways. 
These involved, before construction work 
was begun, four years of continuous nego- 
tiations with the Public Service Commis- 
sion, the Board of Estimate, and other 
pubiic and quasi-public organizations. 

Up in his office—which to-day is on the 
twelfth floor of the building at 165 Broad- 
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way—he took his place at the head of his 
newly organized human machine. The 
immediate detail of routine operation did 
not penetrate to his room, but the detail of 
the organization did. It still does. He 
controls the men who hold your life in 
their hands whenever, for instance, you 
enter the hooded portal of a subway sta- 
tion and go down the stairs for a journey 
up or down Manhattan. If the wrong men 
are working down there, or if the equip- 
ment is wrong, he takes the burden of it. 

In its early years operating the subway 
was not the daring proposition it is to- 
day. When Shonts took it, for example, 
it was equipped with the ordinary block- 
signal system—the best that existed then, 
but not good enough. 

“We must have more trains, and they 
must run closer together,” Shonts said to 
his staff; “but we can’t put them on until 
we have an automatic signal system that 
will take away, as far as possible, the 
liability of human carelessness or mis- 
take.” 

There was no signal equipment of this 
sort in existence; but the order was issued 
to develop one. 

One day a party of operating officials 
was on an express train, when it stopped 
very suddenly near the Fourteenth street 
station. A little metal arm had reached 
up under the first car and laid a savage 
hold on the air-brakes. The arm itself 
was annihilated, but the brakes were set 
in a grip of death, and it took the emer- 
gency crew an hour to release them. 

Next day the newspapers made capital 
out of the blockade, for they hadn’t dis- 
covered the story behind it. “It is high 
time,” one editorial said, “for Shonts to do 
one of two things: improve the service, 
or quit.” 

It was that little arm that caused the 
tie-up; but it also prevented a catastrophe. 
And to-day, if a motorman runs past a 
block, one of those same steel arms jumps 
automatically and stops the train. A min- 
ute and a half apart, during rush hours, 
the express trains sweep through the sub- 
way, taking curves with seeming abandon, 
and descending on stations as if they had 
royal clearance cards. Railroad men come 
from all over the world to see the thing 
work. 

SAVING TIME DURING STOPS. 


Shonts called a staff meeting one day, 
and said to his men: 

“The subway trains lose too much time 
running into the station stops. We must 
have a better kind of brakes.” 

There were more of the long-winded 
conferences up there in the Interborough 
offices. To-day, when you stand on one of 
the underground platforms, you see a 
train loom suddenly out of the darkness 
and plunge along toward you as if it 
meant to go past at the speed of the 
Twentieth Century. But before it has 
gone its own length it comes to a stand- 
still, and the guards pull the levers that 
open the doors. The electro-pneumatic 
air-brake turns the trick. 

Then Shonts got the opposite angle. 
“We've got the deceleration of speed all 
right,” he said; “we must have a corre- 
sponding acceleration.” 

To-day the subway trains leave a sta- 
tion three times as rapidly as the fastest 
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F the great eighteenth 
century cabinet mak- 
ers,none surpassed Hepple- 
white in grace and delicacy. 


Pictured here is a favorite 
Hepplewhite design, which 
we have reproduced with a 
faithfulness to the spirit and 
form of the original that 
will delight the lover 
of fine furniture. 


With its decorative 
front, elegant spade- 
footed legs, its har- 
monious marquetry 
istic 
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found on all 

and the dainty character- ow 
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arrangement of proud acceptanc 
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furniture 
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this Hepplewhite board is = workmanship 


FINE PERIOD FURNITURE 


MADE BY THE TORONTO FURNITURE COMPANY 


admittedly a very satisfying con- 
ception. 


In its simplicity and grace, united 
with a suggestion of sturdy 
strength, it exhibits the qualities 
of skilful, 


as artistic construction that will 


conscientious as well 


make it valued by tuture gener- 
ations as the originals are by the 
generations of to-day. 


Our line for Fall includes 
many very fine examples 
of this master which can 
be seen with our other 
period styles at the repre- 
sentative dealers in your town. 
We shall be glad to send you 
eos his address upon request, also a 
copy of our handsome booklet 


the history of fashions in 
and 


furniture 


TORONTO FURNITURE COMPANY, LIMITED 
DUFFERIN STREET, TORONTO 
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** Spreads 






like 
Butter. ” 


wit (errr TT 
When Motoring— 


slip a package of Ingersoll Cream 
Cheese in the luncheon basket. 


¢ ac | 


Cream Cheese- 

has a distinctive flavor—much 

nicer than ordinary cheese. 

Wholesome and nourishing too— 
you'll enjoy it! 
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In 15¢ and 25c Packages. , 
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The 
INGERSOLL PACKING Co. Ltd. 
Ingersoll, Ontario. 
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Ve Your jams and preserves will keep indefinitely if they 


are sealed with 


Parowax 


It's much easier than tying the tops of your jams 
with string and it’s a good deal safer, too. 
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THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, Limited 
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Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Quebec Calgary Edmonton 
Halifax St. John Regina 


Saskatoon 
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Dustbane is when sweeping ! 


and clean it makes the floors and carpets! 
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aber ee IS SO easy to use and it works so like magic that 
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————— every home should be supplied. 


ORDER TO-DAY FROM YOUR DEALER. 
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train on the steam railreads; and, as they 
travel through the ground under New 
York, they have fifty per cent more power 
than any locomotive in existence. 


Coaching Climbers 


How Men With Social Aspira- 
tions Are Taught to Speak 
and Behave Correctly 


From Pearson’s Weekly. 


It ig not easy nowadays to discover an 
entirely new way of earning a living, but a 
young Cambridge graduate who here re- 
lates some of his methods and experiences 
has solved the problem. In the Old Coun 
try, the correct use and pronunciation of 
good idiomatic English, is a matter of ne- 
cessity for the man with social aspiration, 
and the writer of the following article 
therefore hit on the idea of giving lessons 
to those who for lack of early opportunities 
are not quite sure of themselves in society. 


N OSTLY my clients are self-made 
1¥i men. The reason for this, of 
course, is not far to seek. A man of 
assured position can say and do almost 
precisely what pleases him. A duke, for 
example, might say to the waiter at a 
dinner table, ‘Bring me a bib!’ and it 
would be put down merely to ducal eccen- 
tricity; while if an ordinary individual 
substituted the tabooed word ‘ napkin’ 
for the socially correct ‘ serviette,’ he 
would be at once branded as a rank out- 
sider. 

I am a natural mimic, and this en- 
ables me to show a man, as in a mirror, 
exactly how his conversational manner- 
isms sound to other people. For instance, 
a new client came to me the other day 
and started off to explain his require- 
ments. He had an irritating way of 
drawing a deep whistling breath at the 
end of every sentence, and his opening 
remarks sounded something like this: 

“You see, it’s this way—s-s-h. I’ve 
been knocking about the world a lot— 
s-s-h.” 

I stopped him. 

“Oh, it’s like this, is it?—s-s-h! You’ve 
been knocking about the world a lot— 
s-s-h!” 

He turned very red, started to get 
angry, then burst out laughing. 

To cut a long story short, that par- 
ticular client very soon cured himself of 
that little mannerism. 

One thing I may say I never attempt, 
and that is to squash a dialect. I confine 
myself to correcting stereotyped manner- 
isms that are unpleasant or ridiculous, 
and, of course, I always check obvious 
mispronunciations, such as, for instance, 
“vallay” for the idiomatically correct 
“ vallet.” 

A man who indulges in what I may 
term “linguistic howlers” of this de- 
scription is not necessarily a stupid or 
ill-bred individual. On the contrary, he 
is frequently that particular type of man 
of whom his fellow-clubmen will say 
“he is a most entertaining chap to talk 
to,” and they associate freely enough with 
him, because, of course, in a club all men 
are equal. But—they don’t ask him to 
their houses. 

My method is a very simple one. Di- 
rectly a new client presents himself, I 


get him to sit down in my cosiest easy 
chair, place at his elbow a box of my 
choicest cigars, a decanter of my very 
best whisky, and a siphon of soda. Then 
I get him to talk. ‘“‘Go ahead!” I say 
to him. “ Rip out all you know.” 

Very shortly, being a man of the world, 
he is completely at his ease; talks in his 
natural manner, acts as he habitually acts, 
becomes in short his own natural self. 
Meanwhile I am visualizing, so to speak, 
every linguistic lapse, each offending 
mannerism. 

Afterwards the lessons proper begin. 
I cover him with a verbal veneer, as it 
were; coax him to assimilate polish. I 
teach him to pronounce every word ex- 
actly aright—“ every word,” mind you, 
not “ ev’ry word.” 

You would be surprised at the result. 
In a f2w weeks, in a few days even in 
some ses, he is a transformed man. He 
has zained confidence in himself. Then I 
take him out to lunch and dine at the 
Ritz or the Carlton, for which, of course, 
he pays—that is understood. 

There I quietly note, and afterwards 
as quietly correct, any little error he may 
be guiity of; as, for example, tipping his 
plate towards him instead of away from 
him when spooning up the last few 
mouthfuls of his soup. 

And after-a little practical fashion, 
should he so desire it, I initiate him into 
the social code of etiquette that prevails 
in the ballroom, at the golf links, on the 
moors, and in the coverts, and at all other 
similar places where Society—with a 
capital “S ’—congregate. 


The Passing of the 
Cantinieres 


The Famous Cantinieres of the 
French Army Recently 
Abolished By Law 


From The Lady’s Realm. 


There is perhaps no rank of women more 
picturesque in French history and literature 
than that of the famous cantinieres who fol- 
lowed the armies in time of war and minis 
tered to the wants of the sick and wounded. 
Their recent abolition renders the following 
extract of timely interest. 


HERE are still a few cantinieres or 

women water-carriers living who 
served in the war of 1870, but in the fu- 
ture campaigns of the French army there 
will be no cantinieres doing “active ser- 
vice” on the battlefield. 

The Minister of War, in giving his rea- 
sons for the new law, which abolishes 
them, explained that their services did not 
compensate for “their part in lessening 
the consumption of the food supplies, the 
retarding of the march, and the delays 
caused by extra baggage.” He did not 
refer, however, to their history, which has 
been one of bravery, heroism and tireless 
energy in aiding the soldiers during a 
campaign. 
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What—Another Cup at Night! 
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Sure! 

















You couldn’t well drink that much 
coffee—in fact, with many people one 
cup at night usually causes wakeful 
ness, 


But you can drink as many cups of 
Postum as you like without interfer 
ing with your rest and comfort. 





“There’s a Reason” 


Coffee contains the drug, caffeine, the 
frequent cause of sleeplessness, nervous 
ness, heart flutter, headache, and num 
erous other ills, 


Thousands have found relief from 
coffee ills by changing to 














POSTUM 


| Made only of whole wheat and a small per cent. of molasses. Postum is a 



























pure food-drink, nourishing and delicious. It is absolutely free from caffeine 
or any other harmful substance. 


The whole family— children and all—drink Postum at any time with perfect 
comfort. 


Postum comes in two forms. 





| Regular Postum— ust be well boiled. 15¢ and 25e packages. 


Instant Postum—’ soluble powder no boiling required made in the cup 
with hot water—instantly! 30c and 50c tins. 








The cost per cup is about the same for both kinds. 





“There’s a Reason” for Postum 
































Why bake or roast blindly ? 


The “Boss” glass door oven eliminates guesswork and worry 
Without opening it you can see your bakings brown perfectly 
never burning or chilling them. No heat is wasted, no time lost 
The Boss saves fuel. It is fully asbestos lined, heats in two 
minutes, bakes uniformly 


Try the BOSS OVEN 30 days 


Order a “Boss” from your dealer to-day. Test it 30 days. Your 
money refunded immediately if not satisfactory. Guaranteed to 
work on good Oil, Gasoline or Gas Stoves. Patented glass door, 
guaranteed not to break from heat. Genuine stamped “BOSS.” 

Write now for free booklet and dealers’ names Set be Gastene 


The Huenefeld Co., 799 Valley Street - Cincinnati, Ohio throughout Canada 
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Don’t buy a waster Range 


Consider the service you will receive for the money invested. 
good range will pay for itself in service and fuel-saving. 


SUPREME RANGES are scientifically constructed on prin- 
ciples of fuel economy. Every little heat produced is used to 
full advantage. Notice in this sectional view how the heat 
travels and the pertect distribution. 
SUPREME RANGES make a ton of 
coal go as far as two in an ordinary 
range. We back this with a guaran- 
tee. Ensure greater home comfort, 
and are unsurpassed for cooking and 
baking. 

In buving a range you should not 
only consider first cost, but future 
economy. The “SUPREME” merits 
vour investigation. There is a dealer 
in vour town 


LET Us SEND YOU A COPY 
OF OUR CATALOG ‘S”. A 
CARD WILL BRING IT FREE. 


Supreme Heating 
Company, 


Limited 


WELLAND ONTARIO 











































«* WHOLESOME 
FOOD 


T. VINCENT ARROWROOT makes deli 


us custards, blanc manges, puddings, 
It has a delicate flavor that no other 
red food can approach, and is abso 
tely p ure and digestible The producta 
t) vest West Indian farms 
s easily iss ted wit k and 
s, forming st health-building f 
V g and d 
S \ t 2 Ww nee and you 


evel Wil t to be without it 
send for our book of recipes. It 
shows you how to make many 
delicious dishes, and costs you 
nothing. 
St. Vincent Arrowroot 
Growers & Exporters 
Association 


Kingstown 
St. Vincent 
B.W.1. 














officer he proved himself active and ef- 
fic ient. Indeed, he was too active for his 
health. During twenty weeks, he was in 
touch with the enemy every day. The 
responsibility and ever- -constant watch- 
fulness told on him, and he was ordered 
home by a medical board and was given 
the D.S.O. (Distinguished Service Order) 
to sweeten the pill. 

In 1902 he went with the King and 
Queen, then Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall, on their tour round the Empire, and 
everywhere he made a good impression. 
Two years later he married Princess Alice 
of Albany, a granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria and a very sweet girl. The 
Princess will be a great help to him in 
Canada. Her unassuming charm and 
kindly nature have won her universal af- 
fection. They have a son and a daughter 
living. 

Since he married, Prince Alexander has 

been occupied with his soldierly duties 
(he is now in the Royal Horse Guards) 
and with such public duties as have come 
in his way. He proved at once his energy 
and his talent for finance by the success 
with which he carried on the appeal for 
the Middlesex Hospital begun by his 
brother, the late Prince Francis of Teck. 
He surprised those who worked with him 
by the fertility of his enterprise and the 
grasp of finance which he showed. It was 
in brotherly piety that he took up the 
efforts cut short by the Duke’s untimely 
death, but the work served also to reveal 
his own capabilities. 

No one who knows him ean doubt of his 
success in Canada. Tall, debonair, and 
with a ready smile, he has just the appear- 
ance for the post. From his father he in- 
herits dignity, from his mother common 
sense and a cheerful spirit, and, like all 
the royal family, his sense of duty is deep 
and strong. With such qualifications he is 
not likely to fail. 


Uncle Sam’s Floating 
Court 


How Justice is Dispensed from 
a Government Ship in the 
Land of the Midnight Sun 


From an Articli by Walter Noble Burns 
in The Wide World Magazine. 


“There ain't no law of God nor man runs 
north of fifty-three,’ wrote Kipling, and the 
ords were doubtless pretty true before the 
U.S. Government established the remarkable 
‘Floating Court” here described, to admins 
ter justice among the Eskimos, whalers, and 


the scattered white population of the far 
northern Alaskan coast, Behring Sea, and the 
iretis Strange indeed are the cases that 


tre brought to the judges, many and varied 
ire the tasks they are called upon to per 
form. In this fascinating article Mr. Burns 
res us a vivid glimpse of life in the grim 
Vorthland on “the top of the world.” 


JNCLE SAM’S “ Floating Court” is 
unique og law institutions, and 

its work in the Far North forms an epic 
chapter in the story of the “ white man’s 
burden” taken up by the American 
nation. The Floating Court administers 
justice among the Eskimos of a long, 
bleak stretch of the Alaskan coast from 














Nome to the northernmost tip of the con- 
tinent, holding to strict legal account the 
crews of the whaling ships and the white 
traders, prospectors, and adventurers 
scattered throughout that immense region. 

It is a paternal tribunal, is this strange 
court. If it administers the statutes, it 
enforces morality and hygiene as well. 
Under its beneficent rule tuberculosis, that 
terrible scourge of the Arctic, has been 
abated, and immemorially insanitary 
Eskimo villages have been transformed 
into so many outdoor sanatoriums. Among 
a race helpless from ignorance of the dis- 
ease, it has introduced the latest cures 
and prophylactic measures of science. 

The court is held in the cabin of a 
revenue cutter swinging at temporary 
anchor in little Eskimo ports among ice- 
floes under the midnight sun and the 
crackling ares of the Aurora. Its judge 
is an officer of the vessel, upon whom have 
been conferred the powers of a United 
States Commissioner, Justice of the 
Peace, and Probate Judge. Prisoners are 
arrested by a deputy United States mar- 
shal carried by the ship. Warrants are 
drawn up on board. Cases are prosecuted 
by a United States assistant district at- 
torney. The court clerk, who keeps the 
records, is a ship’s writer, and a blue- 
jacket acts as bailiff. The “ bench ” from 
which are handed down decisions effective 
throughout Behring Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean, is a chair set at the head of the 
cabin table. The judge is an autocrat 
from whose decisions there is at least no 
immediate appeal; his word is law, and 
usually good law. If the justice he dis- 
penses is not always in technical accord 
with the law books, it is generally sound 
from a strictly human point of view. 

The necessity for a floating court in 
the Behring Sea and the Arctic first be- 
came apparent when Governor Knapp and 
United States District Attorney Johnson, 
of Alaska, undertook a voyage of inspec- 
tion on the revenue cutter Bear among 
the Eskimos, Indians, and white settlers 
along the entire Alaskan coast in 1891. 
The first officer of a revenue cutter dele- 
gated with power to hold court was Cap- 
tain Michael A. Healy, of the Bear, in 
1895. Captain Healy’s work was desul- 
tory, and the court fell into disuse. It was 
revived in 1906, when Captain O. C. Ham- 
let, of the revenue cutter Thetis, was ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner. 
Captain Hamlet’s work marked the real 
inauguration of the floating court, and in 
the chionicles of the North he is usually 
reckoned its first judge. He served for 
one year, and was succeeded as judge of 
the court and commander of the Thetis 
by Captain A. J. Henderson. 

It may surprise those who associate 
“moonshine” whisky only with the 
Southern States mountains to learn that 
since the suppression of the contraband 
liquor traffic between whites and natives 
in the North the Eskimo has himself 
turned “ moonshiner.” No touch of ro- 
mance ciings to the business up there. 
There are no hidden stills sending up tell- 
tale columns of smoke from lonely coves 
cr purple glens; no solitary look-out on 
some crag against the sky with rifle and 
gourd-neck horn to sound an alarm when 
the revenue raiders come galloping over 
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The Chef of Spotless Town is gay— 
You'll note it by his saucy way. 

He minces dressing for the birds, 

But doesn’t stop to mince his words. 
“It saves a stew,” says he, “‘to know 
That pots demand 


POLI 


What will ¢horough/y clean kitchenwarel? 




















Another form of 
cleanser scrapes off the 
surface dirt but fails to 
get under the burnt-in 
grease. 


Soap removes the sur 
face dirt nicely. But 
unfortunately, soap does 
not “grip” the greasy 
grime. 


To thoroughly clean kitchenware you 
want a cleanser like Sapolio which polishes 
the surface and, at the same time, removes 


every trace of grease. 


Sapolio gives real suds. It works without 


waste " 


(Silver wrapper-blue band) 
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FREE SURPRISE FOR CHILDREN! 

Dear Children: 
We have a surprise for you. A toy Spotless Town—just like the real one, 
only smaller. It is 844 inches long. The nine (9) cunning people of Spotless 


Town, in colors, are ready to cut out and stand up. Sent free on request. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company, Sole Manufacturers, New York City. 
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DIAMONDS 
$1—$2—$3 
WEEKLY 


Save money on your 
Diamonds by buying from 
us. We are Diamond Importers. Terms 
20% down, $1, $2 or $3 Weekly. We guar- 
antee you every advantage in Price and Quality. 

Write to-day for catalogue, it is free. 


We send Diamonds'to any part of Canada for inspection, 
at our expense. Payments may be made weekly or monthly. 


JACOBS BROS., Diamond Importers 
15 Toronto Arcade, Toronto, Canada 
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PYAIIk keen morning appetite is a 
healthy sign of. vigor and am- 
bition. Don’t begin the day 

with that listless, don’t-feel-hungry 

attitude. , 

Kat an appetizing breakfast of 


FEARMAN’S 


STAR BRAND 
BREAKFAST BACON 


You'll enjoy its delicious flavor—the 
fragrance of its aroma gives a zest 
to the breakfast that makes the 
morning meal a delight. 

TRY IT. 


Ask Your Grocer for Fearman’s 
Star Brand Breakfast Bacon. 


THE F. W. FEARMAN CO., LTD. 
ONTARIO 


HAMILTON 
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the rim of the hills. Those who prefer 
their moonshining in this style would do 
better to stick to the Cumberlands and 
the Big Smokies. The Eskimo does his 


| moonshining in his ig’oo, or just outside 


in his own front yard, as i! were, unde 
the eyes of his ne‘zhbc-s. His distiiling 
plant is a small and primitive affair. He 
can hide it in a sleeping-baz or carry it 
off in his arms to the hii's if a revenue 
cutter shows in the offing. 

The still itself is usally 2.. old oii-ean; 
the flake-st: nn’. » powder-ke7~; the worm, 
a twisted yun-barrel; the receptacle to 
catch the liquor that drips from the worm, 
a tomato-can. He knows nothing of the 
Southern mountaineer’s “mash,” made 
from the meal of sprouted corn. His 
mash is a fermented mixture of flour and 
molasses. He boils it by placing under 
the still a pan of blubber-oil in which 
burns a wick of twisted moss. The vapor 
from the boiling mash passes from the 
still intu the worm, where it is condensed 
y cold sca-water, with which the powder- 


| xeg is kept filled by hand, and trickles out 


into the tomato-can an alcoholic liquor 
which tastes like none of the liquors of 
civilization, but equals the fiercest of 
them in intoxicating potency. One deep 
swig of this moonshine of the North will 
make the usually timid Eskimo brave 
enough to face his mother-in-law or a 
Polar bear with equally reckless disregard 
of consequences. 

Captain Henderson’s way of dealing 
with perplexing questions was well illus- 
trated in a case at Point Hope. There ap- 
peared before the court an old Eskimo 
and his wife, their serious faces wonder- 
fully etched by age and exposure. ‘They 
were accompanied by their pretty 
daughter and two stalwart young bucks, 
both suitors for her hand. In choicest 
Eskimo—the same being a series of ex- 
vlosions of vocal dynamite—the venerable 
father poured a long and voluble tale in- 
to the ears of the interpreter. 

“This man, he say,” began the inter- 
preter, “ these two feller want this gal for 
wife. One feller, he offer a rifle, ten 
pound whalebone, six walrus tusk, a dog- 
team, and sled. The other feller, he give 
kayak, two reindeer, a bear-skin, and six 
fox-skin. This gal the old man’s only 
daughter. He old, and he want good 
trade. But he not know which he best 
take. He say maybe you tell him.” 

Here was a pretty case of love rather 
than law, to be best decided in Cupid’s 
court. Captain Henderson is no Cupid— 
he stands six feet two and weighs two 
hundred and fifty pounds—-but he deter- 
mined to essay the role of Cupid’s first 
assistant. 

“You love this girl?” he asked one 
suitor. 

“ Yes, 
love her.” 

“And do you love her?” the captain 
asked the other. 

“Yes, he love her too.” 

The captain looked at the girl. She 
was a pretty little thing, something over 
four feet high, with coal-black hair plas- 
tered down over her temples, and sloe- 
black, roguish eyes. Let no one doubt the 
vital beauty of Eskimo maids in the flush 
of youth and health. 


” 


replied the interpreter, “he 
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The Most Popular Perfume 
in Daily Use 


INDISPENSABLE ON EVERY DRESSING-TABLE 


Bath and Toilet 


always use the genuine 


MURRAY 2\ ? 
LANMAN’S 
Florida Water 


Imitations of this delicious perfume 
are numberless, but it 
never been equalled, 
mers ig IT REFRESHES.AND DELIGHTS 


Bs does no other, 





REFUSE SUBSTITUTES! 


Always be sure to look for our L, 
Trade Mark on the neck of the bottle. 
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“Here,” said the captain to the girl, 
“which one of these two men do you 
want? ” 


The interpreter put the question. The 
maiden’s eyes grew brighter, her cheeks 
a deeper crimson, and a coy smile wreath- 
ed her lips. She stepped over to one of 
the young men unhesitatingly and touched 
him on the arm. 

“This one,” she said, and there was no 
need for the interpreter to translate. 

“All right,” said the captain, with a 
roar of laughter; “ take him.” 

And he married them on the _ spot. 
Straight from the ship back to the vil- 
lage the newly-wedded couple paddJed to 
set up housekeeping and to live jappily, 
no doubt, ever afterwards. The bride’s 
father touched off a few more explosions 
of vocal dynamite into the interpreter’s 
ear. 


“He say,” declared the interpreter to 
Captain Henderson, “he satisfied.” 

A whaling captain, who had killed one 
of his crew the year before, boarded the 
Thetis at Cape Prince of Wales and com- 
plained that he feared his crew was about 
to mutiny. He said he had learned of a 
plot among the men of the forecastle to 
attack their officers at night, tie them 
hand and foot, and escape in a whaleboat. 
Captain Henderson had the sailors sum- 
moned before him. They told him their 
captain had used them brutally through- 
out the voyage, and they were afraid for 
their lives. They admitted they had 
plotted to escape, but denied any intention 
of assaulting the officers, and asked to be 
kept aboard the Thetis. Captain Hen- 
derson did not see his way clear to dis- 
able the whaler by taking the men off, 
and sent them back aboard their ship to 
take their chances. Before dismissing the 
skipper, however, Captain Henderson 
warned him that if he were guilty of any 
further cruelties he would be held to have 
committed contempt of court and punished 
the first time the Thetis fell in with him 
again. The whaling captain promised 
better behavior, and kept his word. Some 
months later Captain Henderson told the 
judge of the District Court of Alaska of 
his threat to the whaler. The judge, who 
was an able lawyer, declared the captain 
had exceeded his jurisdiction, and that, 
no matter what the whaling skipper might 
have done in the future, he could not le- 
gally have been held to have committed 
contempt of court. 

Captain Henderson found a deserter in 
Port Clarence who had been stranded 
there for five years, and whose repeated 
and desperate efforts to get back to civil- 
ization had proved unavailing. When he 
ran away from a whale-ship this man had 
an idea that he could get back to the 
States on a passing vessel or make his 
way inland to some mining camp. Poor 
fool! he did not know that there were no 
passing ships except whalers, and that 
the nearest white settlements were hun- 
dreds of miles away across bleak tundra, 
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You Start to Eat Them 


One By One 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are so dainty—so crisp, airy and 
fragile—that vou treat them at first like confections. One starts to 
eat them grain by grain. 


Yet these are but whole erains nothing is added. The almond 
taste—like toasted nuts—comes from terrific heat. And steam explo 
sion makes each grain like a bubble. 


The Only Perfect Cooking 


Prof. Anderson’s process is the only way known to fit every food 
granule for easy digestion. In Puffed Grains, each separate food 
granule is literally blasted to pieces. 

Other forms of these grains are delicious. But this way alone gives 
perfect cooking—makes them scientific foods. There hes the main 
reason for Puffed Grains. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 





The different Puffed Grains with all the ways of serving offer you 
endless variety. Serve them with cream and sugar. Mix them with 
berries. Float them like crackers in bowls of milk. 

Use like nut meats in candy making or as garnish for ice cream 
Serve one in the morning, another at night—for the summer dairy 
supper. 

No other cereal food ever created affords such a wealth of enjoy- 
ment. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


























Manufac- 
turers to Do Everything that 


Guaranteed by the 


is Claimed for It or 
Money Refunded. 


A MILLION IN USE 


Do a - longer be without that 
boon the housekeeper, the 


G@iarMop 


It will eut the work in half. Those 
hard-to gvet-at plac es, ealling for 
climbing on tables and chairs, or 
stooping low—back-breaking work 

are easily and effectively cleaned 








with this mop. No dust—dusts, 
cleans and polishes at the same 
time. 





Gives to hardwood floors a high, 
hard, durable lustre without the 
usual bluish, foggy cast. Pre- 
serves the wood. 











uy from your dealer, or sent ex- 
press paid anywhere in Canada for 
$1.50 if you mention MacLean’s 
Magazine. 
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:nterminable forests, and mountain ridges 
covered with ice and snow. He was 
hunted for days by petty officers from his 
ship armed with rifles. Several times he 
narrowly eluded capture, and the bullets 
of his pursuers sang songs of death in his 
ears. Finally he escaped to the interior 
where he waited until the whaling fleet 
had sailed away. Then he ventured back 
to the Eskimo village on the harbor, and 
the natives gave him food and shelter. 
He passed the long night of the follow- 
ing winter in dreary idleness, living in an 
igloo on blubber and raw meat and pray- 
ing for the July days when the whaling 
ships would come again and afford him 
his one annual opportunity to get back 
home. 

July arrived at last, and the whaling 
fleet dropped anchor in Port Clarence 
again. From ship to ship the man paddled 
in his kayak, praying to the captains with 
tears in his eyes, for deliverance. 
Wouldn’t they, for Heaven’s sake, let him 
work his passage back to civilization? 
Some laughed at him, some cursed him, 
some drove him from their ships’ with 
kicks and blows. Take him home? No, 
not if he were starving to death! He was 
a deserter; he deserved his fate. For all 
they cared, he could stay and rot among 
the Eskimos, leaving his worthless bones 
to bleach upon the frozen tundra. 

One by one the ships spread their white 
sails and went winging away over the 
northern rim of the world, leaving the 
deserter alone and broken-hearted. Year 
after year, hopefully, he watched the 
whaling fleet come; year after year, hope- 
lessly, he watched it go. So, half-insane, 
with shattered health and in utter despair, 
he resigned himself at last to what seemed 
his inevitable doom. 

When the deserter ciimbed over the 
rail of the Thetis, wild-looking, dis- 
heveled, unkempt, he fell upon his knees 
before Captain Henderson and begged to 
be taken “ back home.” The captain took 
him “ back home,” and when this lost man 
of the North—“‘ the man that Heaven for- 
got ’’—stepped on the wharf at San Fran- 
cisco, without a penny in his pocket to 
face the future, Captain Henderson says 
he was the happiest living being he ever 
set eyes upon. 


MADELYN MACK AGAIN. 


reading the Madelyn Mack 
stories? If you haven’t started them, you 
are missing the brightest detective fiction 


Are you 


offered since the first appearance of Sher- 
lock Holmes with his fascinating new 
methods of deductive reasoning. Madelyn 
Mack is the first of an entirely new school, 
and the author, Hugh C. Weir, has the 
gift of graphic story-telling in a most 
marked de gree. 

In the September issue of MacLean’s, 
Vadelyn Mack will again appear in the 
best adventure yet. “Cinderella’s Slipper” 
is the title of this third mystery story— 
the most puzzling and fascinating that 
Mr. Weir has yet done. 
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—is the most refreshing 
and pleasant of all tales 


Its elusive fragrance, cool- 
ness and antiseptic qualities 
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among talcums and made it 
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The Passing of the 
War Correspondent 


How the War Reporter of the 
Future will Work 


From The Saturday Evening Post. 


The days of the old-time war correspon- 
dent are past. Such is the unanimous 
opinion of all members of that fraternity 
since the recent Balkan war. The writer 
of the present article here outlines the 
duties of the newapaperman who will 
supersede him. 


HE leisurely and literary war cor- 

respondent is of the past. He is 
done, down and out. The Spanish War 
made him groggy. The Russian-Japanese 
War put him on the ropes, and he took 
the count in the Balkan War. 

Long ago the war reporter filled his 
shoes. Moreover, so far as this country 
is concerned, the best war reporters do 
not go to war. When I say best, I mean 
best in a news sense. That is what 
a reporter is for—to get news. That is 
what people desire to have about a war— 
news. War news is not descriptions of 
scenery, or speculation on strategy, or 
recital of brave deeds, all excellent and 
interesting when they get over the wire. 
War news is, first, whether we won or 
didn’t win; and, second, what it cost us 
in blood to win or what we lost in losing. 
It is well enough to detail, in such pic- 
turesque diction as may be, what was 
done; but this isn’t the main point. The 
main point is—Did we whip th:m? And 
how many were killed and wounded? 

Therefore, the best and quickest news 
will come, not from the writing men ai 
the scene of hostilities, but will come from 
the writing men at the seat of govern- 
ment, at the national headquarters of the 
army and the navy. That is the way it 
worked in the Spanish War, and that is 
the way it has worked thus far in this 
Mexican affair. The reason is simple 
enough. News is no good unless it is 
printed. I know a man who sat for four 
hours at Key West with the news that 
the Maine had been blown up in Havana 
harbor bottled in him. He was the only 
man in the United States who had the 
information. Think of the splash he 
might have made if he had sent that news 
north. He didn’t, however. He waited 
for the official dispatch from Captain 
Sigsbee, and after that where did the 
news, the information for the people, 
come from? It came from Washington 
reporters, of course. 

Mind you, I am not saying that special 
commissioners, and sob sisters, and word 
painters, and persons with literary repu- 
tations, and professional war correspond- 
ents, and all such are not excellent news- 
paper properties when a war is going on. 
Not that. They are, and more power to 
them, on the broad general theory that 
it is the business of the writing people to 
hook the editor people whenever they get 
a chance. What I am saying is that the 
news of this war, if it is a war, will be 
provided by the war reporters, not by the 
special commissioners, or the novelists, 
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or the poets, or the other literary men 
that will flock to it. The news will be 
sent in by the men whose trade it is to 
send in news. 

There were not many wires at the time 
of our Civil War, or many quick presses, 
or any such developr:nt of the science 
of getting newspapers quickly on the 
streets. Hence a number of men made 
reputations as war correspondents, and 
deserved them, for they had time, and a 
story was a story until it appeared in 
print. Now a story is a story only until 
the moment it gets into the newsroom of 
some newspaper. The 2thods of trans- 
mission are so perfected and the com- 
petition is so keen, that the whole success 
of reporting a war depends on success in 
getting a wire, and the failure of report- 
ing a war comes from the loss of a wire 
Consequently, the men who will be most 
useful in this contingency will be the men 
who know how to get a wire and what to 
do with it after they get it, and not the 
men who have to think their thoughts be- 
fore they can give them adequate expres- 
sion, and who lack that _ reportorial 
faculty of thinking their thoughts and 
giving them expression at one and the 
sam2 moment. 

That was never better illustrated 
this difference between the old and the 
new—than on a certain occasion during 
the Balkan War. Two Englishmen saw 
a big engagement. They were the only 
two writing men who did see it, or, to put 
it in another way, the only two who saw 
it and had a chance, or made a chance, 
to get in a story about it. One of these 
Englishmen was a war correspondent, a 
big, talented man with a great gift of 
style. The other was a reporter. They 


got wires simultaneously. The literary : 


man wrote a wonderful story of the en- 
gagement. He began with some descrip- 
tive stuff that was great. He proceeded 
toward the battle in picturesque and vivid 
language, telling graphically of the 
events that led to the engagement and 
painting a fine picture of all the welter 
of this preliminary to the battle. Just 
before his story got to the battle and the 
news of it his paper in London was com- 
pelled to go to press. 

The reporter, being a reporter, started 
his story with the battle. He didn’t waste 
any time on a description of the events 
leading up to the engagement, but he 
jumped, bing! into the event the other 
events led up to. The result was that 
while the opposition paper in London had 
an excellent piece of descriptive writing, 
his paper had the story of the battle on 
the same morning, and the second half of 
the otherman’s story, which was a great 
piece of description, was printed on the 
day after the regular reporter’s story had 
thrilled London with its facts and _ its 
clear, crisp, masterly narrative. 

Moreover, since the hit-or-miss days of 
our Spanish War, when there were as 
many correspondents in Cuba and adja- 
cent thereto as there were volunteer 
majors and colonels—which means an 
enormous number—the persons in direc- 
tion of warfare have tightened up, and 


| have imposed regulations and restrictions 


that make war reporting most difficult, 
and not a game for the literary corres- 
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pondent. Methods of fighting have 
changed, too, with the introduction of 
high-powered and long-distance guns, 
and the wireless, and all that. A battle 
line now may be forty miles long. In the 
Russian-Japanese War they let the cor- 
respondents see a section of a battle here 
and there; but if they had given them 
free rein, no man could have seen more 
than a minute portion of any engage- 
ment. In the Balkan War most of the 
correspondents never saw any fighting 
of any kind. They were safely in the 
rear. 

Returning, therefore, to my original 
proposition, let it be said that the men 
who have thus far told the American 
people what has been happening in 
Mexico have been, not the special commis- 
sioners and the literary lights, but the 
reporters, mostly the reporters in Wash- 
ington, and in conjunction therewith the 
reporters in Mexico. That was what 
happened during the Spanish War, and 
during the Boxer troubles in China, when 
we had an acute interest in this country. 
The word painting came from the front, 
but most of the news came from the 
Washington reporters. And that will 
continue to be the case. 


The Heat from Sun 


is Variable 


Conclusions Arrived at After 


Careful Tests by American 
Scientists 


From Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 


The accompanying ertracts from an 
article by C. G. Abbot, director of the 
Astrophysical Observatory of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, give the grounds that 
science has secured for a belief that the 
heat supply from the sun is variable. It 
is expected that future investigations will 
lead to a thorough understanding of the 
nature of solar radiation with all the 
benefits that such a knowledge would 
entail, 


HERE was no bolometer until 1880, 

and no automatic photographic 
registration of it until 1891. Measure- 
ments of the solar radiation accurate to 
one per cent. have been made only since 
1902. Thus we are unfortunately de- 
barred from knowing if the sun is more 
or less bright now than it was in former 
centuries. The only indication we have 
along this line is that similar crops are 
grown now to those that were grown 
thousands of years ago, in Egypt, for 
instance. This leads to the presumption 
that the temperature has not changed 
much in historic time. Geology goes still 
further, and shows that on the whole the 
temperature of the earth has changed 
only a few degrees, or tens of degrees ut 
most, for millions of years. 

But the earth’s temperature is 1 ro-cth 
and untrustworthy measure o* solar radi- 
ation. Moreover, there have been from 
time to time periods of unusual warmth 
or cold during historical times, not to 
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or the poets, or the other literary men 
that will flock to it. The news will be 
sent in by the men whose trade it is to 
send in news. 

There were not many wires at the time 
of our Civil War, or many quick presses, 
or any such developr-2nt of the science 
of getting newspapers quickly on the 
streets. Hence a number of men made 
reputations as war correspondents, and 
deserved them, for they had time, and a 
story was a story until it appeared in 
print. Now a story is a story only until 
the moment it gets into the newsroom of 
some newspaper. The .sethods of trans- 
mission are so perfected and the com- 
petition is so keen, that the whole success 
of reporting a war depends on success in 
getting a wire, and the failure of report- 
ing a war comes from the loss of a wire. 
Consequently, the men who will be most 
useful in this contingency will be the men 
who know how to get a wire and what to 
do with it after they get it, and not the 
men who have to think their thoughts be- 
fore they can give them adequate expres- 
sion, and who lack that reportorial 
faculty of thinking their thoughts and 
giving them expression at one and_ the 
sam2 moment. 

That was never better illustrated— 
this difference between the old and the 
new—than on a certain occasion during 
the Balkan War. Two Englishmen saw 
a big engagement. They were the only 
two writing men who did see it, or, to put 
it in another way, the only two who saw 
it and had a chance, or made a chance, 
to get in a story about it. One of these 
Englishmen was a war correspondent, a 
big, talented man with a great gift of 
style. The other was a reporter. They 
got wires simultaneously. The literary : 
man wrote a wonderful story of the en- 
gagement. He began with some descrip- 
tive stuff that was great. He proceeded 
toward the battle in picturesque and vivid 
language, telling graphically of the 
events that led to the engagement and 
painting a fine picture of all the welter 
of this preliminary to the battle. Just 
before his story got to the battle and the 
news of it his paper in London was com- 
pelled to go to press. 

The reporter, being a reporter, started 
his story with the battle. He didn’t waste 
any time on a description of the events 
leading up to the engagement, but he 
jumped, bing! into the event the other 
events led up to. The result was that 
while the opposition paper in London had 
an excellent piece of descriptive writing, 
his paper had the story of the battle on 
the same morning, and the second half of 
the otherman’s story, which was a great 
piece of description, was printed on the 
day after the regular reporter’s story had 
thrilled London with its facts and _ its 
clear, crisp, masterly narrative. 

Moreover, since the hit-or-miss days of 
our Spanish War, when there were as 
many correspondents in Cuba and adja- 
cent thereto as there were volunteer 
majors and colonels—which means an 
enormous number—the persons in direc- 
tion of warfare have tightened up, and 
| have imposed regulations and restrictions 

that make war reporting most difficult, 
/and not a game for the literary corres- 
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pondent. Methods of fighting have 
changed, too, with the introduction of 
high-powered and long-distance guns, 
and the wireless, and all that. A battle 
line now may be forty miles long. In the 
Russian-Japanese War they let the cor- 
respondents see a section of a battle here 
and there; but if they had given them 
free rein, no man could have seen more 
than a minute portion of any engage- 
ment. In the Balkan War most of the 
correspondents never saw any fighting 
of any kind. They were safely in the 
rear. 

Returning, therefore, to my original 
proposition, let it be said that the men 
who have thus far told the American 
people what has been happening in 
Mexico have been, not the special commis- 
sioners and the literary lights, but the 
reporters, mostly the reporters in Wash- 
ington, and in conjunction therewith the 
reporters in Mexico. That was what 
happened during the Spanish War, and 
during the Boxer troubles in China, when 
we had an acute interest in this country. 
The word painting came from the front, 
but most of the news came from the 
Washington reporters. And that will 
continue to be the case. 


The Heat from Sun 
is Variable 


Conclusions Arrived at After 


Careful Tests by American 
Scientists 


From Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 


The accompanying extracts from an 
article by C. G. Abbot, director of the 
Astrophysical Observatory of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, give the grounds that 
science has secured for a belief that the 
heat supply from the sun is variable. It 
is expected that future investigations will 
lead to a thorough understanding of the 


nature of solar radiation with all the 
benefits that such a knowledge would 
entail, 


HERE was no bolometer until 1880, 

and no automatic photographic 
registration of it until 1891. Measure- 
ments of the solar radiation accurate to 
one per cent. have been made only since 
1902. Thus we are unfortunately de- 
barred from knowing if the sun is more 


or less bright now than it was in former , 


centuries. The only indication we have 
along this line is that similar crops are 
grown now to those that were grown 
thousands of years ago, in Egypt, for 
instance. This leads to the presumption 
that the temperature has not changed 
much in historic time. Geology goes still 
further, and shows that on the whole the 
temperature of the earth has changed 
only a few degrees, or tens of degrees ut 
most, for millions of years. 

But the earth’s temperature is 9 revch 
and untrustworthy measure o* solar radi- 
ation. Moreover, there have been from 
time to time periods of unusual warmth 
or cold during historical times, not to 
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mention the periods of glaciation ac- 
cepted by geologists. Hence the field is 
open for the study of the intensity of 
the sun’s rays to see if they are nearly 
uniform, or subject to variation from day 
to day and from year to year. Other 
stars are variable. Why should not our 
star, the sun, be so? Indeed, the eleven- 
year-period fluctuations of the numbers 
of sun-spots is an indication, and even 
a proof, of solar variation. Apart from 
the possibility that the study may yield 
an explanation of the periods of unusual 
warmth and cold, and aid the meteor- 
ologists in their forecasts and the farm- 
ers in their planting, it is but doing as we 
would like to have been done by to leave 
to posterity an exact record of the in- 
tensity of the sun’s rays in our time. 
Thus the future astronomer of a few cen- 
turies, or thousands of years, hence may 
be able to answer the question we ask 
vainly: Does the sun’s heat increase or 
diminish as time goes on? 


A comparison of observations made 
simultaneously at Washington and at 
Mount Wilson in 1905 and 1906 showed 
that, although there are great differences 
between the pyrheliometer readings at 
the two stations, owing to the greater 
density of the air above Washington, yet, 
when allowing for the atmosphere, the 
results closely agree. This gave confidence 
in the work, for Washington is at sea- 
level, Mount Wilson at over one mile ele- 
vation. But it seemed best to test the 
work still further. Accordingly in 1908, 
1909 and 1910 the writer made observa- 
tions on the very summit of Mount Whit- 
ney, at 14,502 feet elevation, while his 
colleagues, Messrs. Fowle, Aldrich, In- 
gersoll, observed simultaneously at Mount 


Wilsen. The results confirmed the sound- 
ness of the work, for though great dif- 
ferences existed between the pyrhelio- 


meter readings of Mount Whitney and 
Mount Wilson, yet when allowing for the 
atmosphere the results were in 
exact accord. 


almost 


During all this time the Mount Wilson 
work had continued to furnish indications 
of solar variability. Let us review the 
evidence as it then stood. A few obser- 
vations at Washington in 1903 had indi- 
cated a fall of 10 per cent. in the sola- 
radiation, beginning about March 25th 
of that year. The temperatures of the 
north temperate zone had been investi- 
gated and seemed to have fallen corre- 
spondingly. Day by day the intensity of 
the solar radiation had been measured 
at Mount Wilson for five years beginning 
with 1905, and similar fluctuations, in ir- 
regular intervals, but often of a week 
or ten days in period, and of irregular 
magnitudes, sometimes reaching 10 per 


cent., had been indicated. Three ex- 
planations were possible: either these 
fluctuations were accidental errors of 


measurement, or they were due to disturb- 
ances in our atmosphere not eliminated, 
or they were solar. But they could not be 
wholly due to accidental errors of mea- 
sirement, for solar-constant values were 
found to march by regular steps from 
high to low values and return, and did 
not skip back and papel in disorder as 
they would have done generally if merely 
accidental. Secondly, the close accord of 








solar-constant measures at sea-level, 
one mile elevation, and at nearly three 
miles elevation, shown by observations at 
Washington, at Mount Wilson, and at 
Mount Whitney, seemed to show that in 
fact the influence of the atmosphere is 
eliminated, and therefore the fluctuations 
are not to be ascribed to atmospheric 
origin. Hence the presumption was 
strong in 1910 that the sun is an irreg- 
ularly variable star. 

A conclusion so remarkable required 
complete verification. But one proof 
seemed inadequate. A second observing- 
station must be established, so far from 
Mount Wilson that the atmospheric dis- 
turbances could not generally be the same 
at the two stations on the same day; and 
the solar constant must be measured daily 
from both stations for a long period, until 
sufficient evidence had been secured. The 
opinions of about twenty of the most emi- 
nent astronomers of the world were ob- 
tained on the question whether such an 
expedition would probably yield results 
justifying the expense. All were agreed 
that it would do so, and most of them 
urged it heartily. These views were sub- 
mitted to Congress and led to the appro- 
priation of $5,000 for the expedition. A 
Mexican expedition was contemplated. 
Preparations for work in southern Mexi- 
co were almost complete, when the out- 
break of insurrection, and the reported 
sack of the very town which it was pro- 
posed to occupy, caused the diversion of 
the expedition to Algeria. 


In July, 1911, the writer landed at 
Algiers with thirty-three cases of appa- 
ratus, comprising a complete outfit of 
spectro-bolometer and pyrheliometer for 
measuring the solar constant of radia- 
tion. Great assistance was given by 
Vice-Consul Boisson in arranging for the 
station, which by advice of Director Gon- 
nessiat of the Observatory of Algiers was 
located about fifty miles south of Algiers. 
By favor of Director de Mestral, of the 
Ecole Roudil, a site was obtained at Bas- 
sour, a little hamlet situated about thirty- 
seven hundred feet above sea-level on a 
rolling plateau. 

Observations were begun about Au- 
gust 25th and continued until November 
20, 1911. Owing to unexpectedly cloudy 
conditions at both Bassour and Mount 
Wilson, an insufficient number of coin- 
cident observing days were secured in 
this period, and the Algerian expedition 
was renewed from May to September, 
1912. 

In 1912 the work was hindered and 
came near being made useless by the 
eruption of the volcano at Katmai in 
Alaska, June 6 and 7, 1912. Traces of 
the presence of dust from this volcano 
appeared at Bassour on June 19th, and 
at Mount Wilson on June 21st. In July 
and August the volcanic haze became 
very thick, so much so that the bright- 
ness of the sun, as observed by the pyr- 
heliometer, became reduced by about 20 
per cent. Part of this loss of radiation in 
the direct sunbeam was compensated for 
by the increased brightness of skylight 
due to the reflection of the dust particles. 
But it is believed that in August, 1912, the 
solar heat available to warm the northern 
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hemisphere of the earth* was reduced by 
about ten per cent. on account of the 
Alaskan voleanic eruption of June. Re- 
ports from many stations in America aad 
ivurope show that the volcanic dust great- 
ly diminished the direct rays of the sua 
as late as January, 1913, and according t« 
Mount Wilson observations its effect was 
perceptible in October, 1913. Investiga- 
tions of Abbot and Fowle and of Hum- 
phreys seem to prove that other great 
voleanic outbreaks of former years have 
had similar results, and have led to the 
cooling of the earth by quite perceptible 
degrees. 

We now come to sum up the results of 
the California-Algeria expeditions of 
1911 and 1912. The intensity of the sun’s 
radiation as it would be outside of the 
earth’s atmosphere at mean solar dis- 
tance was determined independently at 
both stations on seventy-five different 
days. Owing to the presence of clouds or 
excessive volcanic haze at one or both 
stations on twenty-three days there re- 
mained values of only fifty-two days 
suitable for comparison. The mean of all 
these values at Mount Wilson is 1.919 
calories per square centimeter per min- 
ute, and the mean at Bassour 1.906 
calories. Thus there is no appreciable 
difference due to the station. The mean 
of twenty values of 1911 is for Mount 
Wilson 1.900 and for Bassour 1,886 ca- 
lories. For 1912, thirty-two values give 
for Mount Wilson 1.931, for Bassour 1.919 
calories, so that both stations agree in 
showing higher values in 1912 than in 
1911. When the results for the two sta- 
tions for the individual days are com- 
pared, we find that the average difference 
between values obtained at the two places 
is only 1.6 per cent. Both stations unite 
in showing high values on certain days, 
low ones on others. The maximum change 
of solar radiation indicated by both sta- 
tions exceeds 10 per cent., and changes of 
7 per cent. are several times indicated. 

In short, notwithstanding the obstacles 
made by clouds and volcanic haze, the ex- 
peditions proved successful. Observations 
at two stations, separated by one-third of 
the earth’s circumference, agree in show- 
ing that on certain days the sun’s radi- 
ation was above the mean and on others 
below it. Thus the short-period irregular 
fluctuation of the sun’s radiation is 
established. 


*Measurements at Arequipa, in Peru, 
of August, 1912, to February, 1913, do no 
seem to indicate the presence of the vui- 
canic dust in the southern hemisphere. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 


POLITICS. 


with this number, Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine is starting a series of 


WITH 


Commencing 


articles based on national affairs. A con- 
nection has been established with the best 
political writers and the articles which 
will appear in all issues of the magazine 
from the present on, will give an im- 
partial and comprehensive insight into 
political and national problems. Mr. An- 
derson’s article in this issue will whet the 
appetite for what is to follow. 
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The Real Premier 


Sketch of Sir Robert Borden, 
Statesman and Man 


From The Toronto Star Weekly. 


In the accompanying sketch the Premier 
of Canada is presented in the clear light of 
impartial Political 
ations have not influenced the writer and 


discernment. consider 


the real Nir Robert Borden is shown. Of 

the many sketches which have appeared 

since the King raised the Premier to 

knighthood, none has given a fairer esti 

mate or a truer sketch. 

. IR ROBERT LAIRD BORDEN, 


Y K.C.M.G., is a Nova Scotian of Unit- 
ed Empire Loyalist stock, and that fact is 
the key to his character. The Nova 
Scotian United Empire Loyalist is very 
hard-headed and very long-headed, and 
there is not a harder or longer head in 
politics than the present Prime Minister 
of Canada. He has a cool judgment and a 
faculty for foresight which make him a 
formidable rival and a dangerous oppo- 
nent. He has no imagination and no 
emotion. His intellectual power is solidly 
massive. He is a genuine Nova Scotian 
and Britisher in his adherence to the 
prose facts of politics. 

Sir Robert is not a pliable being. He 
does not try to please for the sake of 
pleasing. He has the ability to go his own 
way without considering the feelings of 
others. Nova Scotians, more or less, seem 
to possess this quality of self-isolation. 
They do not deliberately tread upon corns, 
but they are not easily wheedled or man- 
aged. They have a preference for going 
straight ahead and cutting through ob- 
stacles, rather than circumventing them. 
If they are confronted with insuperable 
difficulties, they bide their time without 
falling into a panic or a passion. They 
are an imperturbable people. They know 
how to wait. Sir Robert’s career since his 
entrance into the political arena is an 
illustration of this Nova Scotian Loyalist 
patience. He knows how to wait. He 
knows how to control the petulance of 
deferred ambition. He has learned to 
avoid those errors which disqualify a 
statesman. He is no flexible opportunist, 
but on the other hand he is a master of 
non-committal tactics. He has always 
been too cautious to immolate his reputa- 
tion upon a forlorn hope or an extreme 
enthusiasm. His mind instinctively drives 
him along a middle course. He prefers to 
allow other men to make rash experi 
ments. He profits by the impetuous haste 
of less prudent natures. He would rather 
rise upon the mistakes of others, than 
upon the speculative daring of his own 


choice. He is never in a hurry, for he 
knows that most problems solve them- 


selves if they are left alone. And when- 


| ever he is forced to act, he prefers to err 


on the side of caution, rather than on the 
side of temerity. He realizes that modera- 
tion in politics is a virtue, and that in- 
action is a pardonable sin. 

It is these homespun virtues that have 


| helped Mr. Borden to hew his way to the 


highest office in the gift of the Canadian 
people. It is a notable fact that he has 
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built up his prestige by appealing to the 
central mass of moderate men. And what- 
ever may be said by heated partizans, it is 
certain that in Canada, as in other Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, the moderate men 
are, after all, generally in the majority. 
There is never a permanent majority of 
extremists. They may supply the driving 
power for the political machine, but it is 
the moderate man who controls it. 


Another Borden quality is taciturnity. 
The Conservative chieftain knows how to 
keep his own counsel. He is the embodi- 
ment of reserve and reticence. He never 
thinks aloud. This gift of silence is often 
the cause of irritation to his more emo- 
tional followers. Yet Mr. Borden owes a 
great deal of his success to his power of 
holding his tongue and saying nothing he 
is not forced to say. He is not an orator 
in any sense of the word. In this he is the 
antithesis of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The 
Liberal leader is far his superior in all 
the arts that dazzle and fascinate the 
popular imagination. Sir Wilfrid on 
the platform can be irresistibly moving. 
He can capture the emotions of any audi- 
ence, and melt the most obdurate an- 
tagonism into momentary admiration. 
Borden does not try to melt or to move. 
If he did he would be unsuccessful. He 
addresses his argument solely and wholly 
to the reason. He is a great advocate, but 
he never relies on rhetoric, or sentiment, 
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or emotion. He is practical, argumenta- 


tive, logical, austere, and stern. 

Everything in the new knight’s career 
has intensified his natural characteristics. 
His intellect was shaped and molded 
by the academic tradition of the 
staid seats of learning of his native 
province, and brought up in the en- 
vironment of a law office, he was 
taught to value clear thinking more high- 
ly that emotional exuberance, to aspire 
after balance rather than originality. 
And it was while being trained to the law 
that Mr. Borden developed his power of 
mastering facts. His mind seems to have 
developed into an amazingly efficient ma- 
chine for the digestion of practical poli- 
tics. Whatever mistakes he has made in 
the region of emotion, imagination, and 
sentiment, he has walked with sure foot- 
steps in the region of facts. On the 
morning of September 22, 1911, he faced 
a task that would have submerged most 
men. But the mantle of his great pre- 
decessors had fallen upon worthy shoul- 
ders. In one session he convinced the 
skeptical and delighted his friends. The 
diverse elements in the ranks behind him 
were brought together, factionism routed, 
dangerous political shoals skilfully avoid- 
ed. Three years have gone, and his power 
and reputation have grown. A zompzra- 
tively young man, as statesmen go in this 
age, he has yet before him many years of 
political endeavor. 


Man 


A New Phase of Emperor William’s Character 


From Nash’s Magazine. 


HERE is a room in the palace at 

Potsdam which is far more import- 

ant than glittering apartments that testi- 

fy to the might and majesty of Imperial 
state. 

As he sits at his desk, the Kaiser occa- 
sionally raises his eyes and sees on the 
wall facing him the rules he considers the 
best guidance in everyday life: 

Be strong in pain. 

To wish for anything that is unattain- 
able is worthless. 

Be content with the day as it is; look 
for the good in everything. 

Rejoice in nature and people, take them 
as they are. 

For a thousand bitter hours, console 
yourself with one that is beautiful. 

Give from your heart and mind always 
the best, even if you do not receive thanks. 
He who can learn and practise this is in- 
deed happy, free and proud; his life will 
always be beautiful. He who mistrusts, 
wrongs others and harms himself. 

It is our duty to believe everyone to be 
good as long as we have no proof to the 
contrary: the world is so large and we 
ourselves are so small that everything 
cannot revolve around us. 

If something damages us, or hurts us, it 
is perhaps necessary to the welfare of 
creation. 

Everything in this world is governed by 


the all-wise will of the Creator: we little 


people only lack the reason to compre- 
hend it. 

As everything is, so it has to be in this 
world, and however it may be, it should 
always seem good to our mind. 

This last rule might well read, “As 
everything is, so it has to be in Germany, 
and however it may be, it should always 
seem good to the mind of my subjects.” 
The welfare of his people is very dear to 
the heart of this man of moods, who pos- 
sesses the most elusive and attractive per- 
sonality of any European sovereign. The 
Emperor realized when quite a young 
man the pressing need for the commercial 
development of Germany, and his recog- 
nition of the fact first led to his quarrel 
with Prince Bismarck. 

The Kaiser has studied thoroughly the 
commercial conditions of Germany, and, 
going further still, he has become the per- 
sonal friend of the heads of many of the 
great manufacturing concerns of his 
country. 


The Emperor is in touch with most of 


the organizers of the big trusts and cor- 


porations. Men like Ballin (whom the 
Emperor wanted to make a minister) are 
on intimate terms with him, and he has 
always extended his support and sym- 


pathy to their schemes. 


This commercial development has made 
a new nation of Germany. In education, 
forethought is a word which looms large- 
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ENGLAND’S GREAT GLOVE STORE 


CELEBRATED STANDARD MAKES: 
PERFECT FIT AND WEAR 


The ‘Francine’ Ladies’ Real Kid 
Gloves, made from fine, seiected skins, in 
White, Tans, Beavers, Browns, Greys and 
Black, with 3 Press Buttons, as illustra- 
tion, 69 cents per pair. 

The ‘‘Vallier.”’ Best Quality 
Washable Real Kid Gloves, 
Pique sewn; in White, Tans, Bea- 
vers, Greys or Lavender, 2 Press 
Buttons, $1.09 per pair. 

The “Royal” Ladies Real 
Suede Kid Gloves, Gold Medal 
Quality, made from beautiful skins, 













perfect fitting, im Black, 
White, Cream, Biscuit, 
Pastel, Greys, Beavers, 


Tans, Brown, Mole, or 

Navy. 3 Buttons, 71 cents 

per pair; 4 Buttons 79 
- cents per pair. 

—_— The “* Vallier”’ Ladies’ 

Best Quality Washable 


Kid Gloves, in W! , Biscuit, Paste Grey, Lavender 
or Beaver shade ; ~ ur! Buttons, 95 cents per pair. 
Washable Degrain Gloves, our own speciality, a 
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I \ \ Chamois color only; No, 1 light- 

5 ' weight, Pique sewn; No. 2 stout 

hiv make, Prix-seam sewn, 79 cents 


per pair. 

Ladies’ Washable Doeskin 
Gloves, in Pure White British 
made), will Wash perfectly with scap 
ad water and retain their appear- 
ant > large Pear! Buttons, 61 
conts per pair; 6 Button length 
with elastic at wr st and wide tops, 
as illustration, 67 cts. per pair. 
10 Button length ditto with 
same style, 85 cts. per pair. 
No. 307 Ladies’ Best Qual- 
ity Washable Doeskin, 


British made, Reindeer Fin- 
Aa, ish, in White only, Prix- 
seam sewn, 2 large Pear! 
zm ; . 91 cents per 


lo Nhand-sewr with 
very smart, 95 cents per pair. 3 


black thread, 

The “ Operetta.’"—Ladies’ Real Kid! Gloves, in 
White, Cream or Black. 

8-Button length Mousquetaire.... 71 cents per pair 

12-Button © 95 cents 

16-Button oh $1.20 

20-Button ; $1.69 


PRICE LISTS of every make of Glove may be 
obtained free on application to The Ontario 
Publishing Company, Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto. Maily Orders: despatched by.'!next 
steamer. 

Remittances: by ‘International Money Order, 
payable to The London Glove Company, Gen- 
eral Post Office, London, England. 
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The Boy Mechanic 
THINGS FOR 700 


BOYS TO DO 





480 Pages—700 Articles—800 Illustrations 
Cloth—Price $1.50 Prepaid 
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THE IDEAL BOOK FOR 
| THE WIDE-AWAKE BOY 








All the things described in this volume have actually been built or experimented with 


by boys.}.The tdeas contained in ‘“The Boy Mechanic” would more than keep a boy 


occupied unti) he grows up and also be an incentive to original thinking and achievement 


The Most Interesting Boys’ Book 





Unlike so many other books of 
a somewhat similar nature, it 1s 
not confined to only one or a 
few subjects, but describes 700 
different things boys can make 
and do in the fields of mechan- 
ics, electricity, sports, arts and 
crafts work, magic, etc. 

An unusually generous book; 
size 7x10 in. and 1% in. thick; 
printed from large, clear type 
on high grade book paper and 
durably bound in cloth. At- 
tractive four-color cover design. 


Wholesome, Practical, Instructive 





Besides telling how to make scores of 
things useful about the house, full and 
complete directions are given for con- 
structing the following and hundreds of 
other things which appeal to the heart 
of every boy: 


Many Electrical Appliances—Steam and 
Gas Engines — Turbines — Motors — 
Wireless and Morse Telegraph—Self- 
Propelled Vehicles — Toboggans — Ice- 
Boats —Canoes— Paddle Boats— Punts 
Camping Outfits — Tents — Fishing 
Tackle—Magic Lanterns—Searchlights 
—Cameras—T elescopes—Gliders, Kites 
and Balloons—Electric Furnaces-—Lathes 
—Pottery Kilns, etc. 


Many hours of enjoyment are in store for the 
boy who becomes possessor of this book 
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ly; it teaches boys to map out their future, 
and they know exactly what they intend 
to make of their lives. Germany of to- 
day furnishes more work and new careers 
for her children: she instils into them 
the precepts of thrift and prudence, they 
learn the best methods of improving their 
manufactures, and the result is that Ger- 
many can now compete with, and fre- 
auentiy undersell, other nations. 

It is common knowledge that when an 
Englishman or American does a round of 
South American towns, he has a habit of 
insisting that the goods he offers are the 
only ones worthy of serious consideration. 
He does not trouble himself about the 
buyer’s protest, “We don’t like these; we 
don’t want them.” He simply shrugs his 
shoulders, and implies that he is really 
very sorry for the unappreciative store- 
keeper. It is a case of “take it or leave 
it,” for he knows that the stuff is good— 
and there’s an end of it. 

Not so the German commercial traveler, 
“I’m sorry this doesn’t appeal to you,” 
he says apologetically. “If you don’t 
mind, just let me know exactly what you 
do want; and we will meet your wishes; 
nothing is easier than to suit our manu- 
factures to your ideas.” Tactfulness, en- 
terprise, adaptability all along the line, 
and small wonder that trade in South 
America is mainly in German hands. 


* * 7 


As I write I have a mental picture of a 
supper party on the Imperial yacht at 
Kiel. Pierpont Morgan sat on the Em- 
peror’s right hand; at his left the genial 
countenance of Sir Thomas Lipton 
beamed through wreaths of fragrant 
smoke; and near him were Mr. Armour, 
of Chicago and Mr. Todd, of New York. 

It was a cheery evening; each guest 
tried to outdo the other in amusing his 
host, but the Emperor excelled them all. 
He was, as usual, perfectly engrossed by 
the subject under discussion, and as he 
approached the crux of the story he was 
relating, he emphasized his words by 
raising his thumb and pressing it against 
his nose—a sure sign, with him, that he 
was genuinely interested. 

For years this man of many interests 
has been much misunderstood and mis- 
represented. He is always credited with 
being one of those to whom the scent of 
war is life. “How very strange it is,’”’ he 
once remarked to Mrs. Edmond Baylies, 
“that the world does not appreciate how 
deeply I desire peace! Why will not peo- 
ple believe that all the signs of war pre- 
parations in Germany are merely to form 
bulwarks with which to preserve the 
peace of the Fatherland?” 

Never were words uttered with more 
significant feeling. The Emperor is a man 
of peace although historians are not like- 
ly to permit him to go down to posterity 
in that capacity. “I struggle all the time 
to preserve peace,” he once said to the 
Grand Duke Michael’s _ sister-in-law, 
Countess Adler. “I shall only yield when 
it becomes absolutely impossible to keep 
the people in check—then I must perforce 
give way.” 

On one of the many occasions when the 
situation between Germany, France, and 
England had become critical, the ani- 
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mosity was as usual fanned by a certain 
section of the English press. Everybody 
talked war, and it happened that the 
Emperor one Sunday listened to the dis- 
course of a bold clergyman who said 
bluntly that the man who caused a Euro- 
pean War would have an awful responsi- 
bility to contemplate. “Thou art the 
man,” was doubtless in the preacher’s 
mind, as he surveyed the impassive coun- 
tenance of the Imperial listener; but great 
was his astonishment when he was sum- 
moned to the Emperor’s presence, after 
the service was over. 

“I compliment you,” said William II. 
“You have preached a wonderful sermon; 
all that you have said is quite true.” 


Have Plants an Un- 
known Sense? 


A Mysterious Power Possessed 
by Tendrils and Roots 
of Plants 


From The Scientific American. 


In his pursuit of knowledge the scientist 
is continually coming across matters diffi 
cult to explain. A recent discovery shows 
that plants appear to possess a special 
sense. They act as if they were aware of 
the presence of a certain thing even though 
they may not be in contact with it. A few 
of the most startling cases which hare 
come under notice are here described. 


7’ VERYBODY knows that the sundew 
catches flies. The leaves of this 
plant are, of course, covered with ten- 
tacles which, being very sensitive, close 
in round the captive. But the foliage of 
the sundew has another remarkable char- 
acteristic. If a fly is fixed about half an 
inch from any of the leaves a most as- 
tonishing thing happens. After a short 
interval it is seen that the sundew leaf 
has moved perceptibly toward its victim. 
Soon the cruel tentacles have actually 
reached the unhappy fly and are seen to 
be slowly moving round their prey. There 
is now no chance of escape, and with 
every moment the fate of the insect be- 
comes more certain. A _ few feeble 
wriggles and the fly is dead. When one 
comes to think of it, it is very strange 
that a plant should be able to go in pur- 
suit of its prey in the manner indicated. 
In much the same way the tendrils of 
climbing plants show quite clearly that 
they can feel things at a distance. A 
young pea plant which was used in an 
experiment proved to be astonishingly 
clever in this respect. A stick was placed 
near the plant at a distance of two inches, 
and during the few hours which followed 
a very strange thing happened. The 
tendril, which at first was held between 
the leaflets, where it had been developed, 
dropped down to a horizontal position. 
This was, of course, merely a matter of 
growth, but it was almost at once fol- 
lowed by a very decided movement of the 
tendril toward the stick. Finally, the 
whole of the upper shoot of the plant 
leaned over, meanwhile the tip of the 
tendril was busy making sure of its hold. 
One could not very well get away from 
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the idea that the tendril knew, if the word 
is permissible, that a support was within 
reach. 

Darwin once said that in their clever 
ways the root tips of plants seemed to 
evidence as much intelligence as was to 
be seen in the lower animals. 


A few years ago some plants of the 
tropical creeper known as monstera were 
established in a greenhouse. These 
plants are very fond of rambling about 
the roofs of the structure in which they 
are growing, and will often send down 
roots to the ground. In this particular 
case the plants made no attempt to de- 
velop their aerial roots until they were 
over a large water tank. Then the roots 
were produced in abundance, and these 
traveled down through the atmosphere 
and finally reached their goal many feet 
beneath. In another case a little fern 
sought out some water with an intelli- 
gence that seems to be almost uncanny. 
The plant was growing in a pot, which 
was kept standing in a saucer; the latter 
was always well filled with water. Now 
one may suppose that the fern did not 
have a sufficient supply of water to meet 
its needs in the ordinary way, and it de- 
termined to get into touch with that in 
which the pot was standing. Accord- 
ingly, the plant sent down a special root, 
on the outside of the pot, to the water in 
the saucer. 






In conclusion, it is interesting to call 
to mind a very striking case of root in- 
telligence which was observed by that 
celebrated botanist, Dr. Carpenter. The 
instance has never been explained, and 
it may perhaps be a good plan to give the 
original description, which was published 
in 1860. It is as follows: “In a little hol- 
low on the top of the shell of an old oak 
(the outer layers of which, however, and 
the branches are still vegetating) the 
seed of a wild service tree was accident- 
ally sown. It grew there for some time, 
supported, as it would appear, in the mold 
formed by the decay of the trunk on 
which it had been sprouted; but this being 
insufficient, it has sent down a large 
bundle of roots to the ground, within the 
shell of the oak. These roots have now 
increased so much in size that, as they 
do not sub-divide until they nearly reach 
the ground, they look like so many small 
trunks. In the soil, however, toward 
which they directed themselves, there 
was a large stone, about a foot square, 
and, had their direction remained un- 
changed, they would have grown down 
upon this. But about half a yard above 
the ground they divide, part going to one 
side and part to the other, and one of 
them branches into a fork, of which one 
leg accompanies one bundle, and one the 
other; so that on reaching the ground, 
they inclose the stone between them and 
penetrate on the two sides of it.” 


King Edward VII.—George V.:a 
Contrast 


A French Writer's Character Study of Our Late and Present King 


Translated From The Revue des Deux Mondes. 


Ke DWARD VII. had been prepared for 
4 his position of potentate in accord- 
ance with a scheme outlined for his bene- 
fit by a political philosopher. He was 
made to undergo a steady discipline of 
specialized studies, to submit to an inten- 
sive intellectual culture and an austere 
isolation that produced in him, in addi- 
tion to a knowledge of constitutional law, 
of contemporary history and of living 
languages, an intense horror of books. 
George V. never had occasion to learn 
more than one thing—the business of a 
sailor. He has fifteen years of naval ser- 
vice to his credit. He won his commission 
as an officer by actual technical study and 
training. He has risked his life in storms 
at sea. The son of Queen Victoria, the 
victim of an education, nevcr absorbed 
her passion for official reports and blue 
books. Her grandson, on the contrary, 
manifests all her fondness for method and 
memoranda. He wades with all the con- 
scientiousness of his grandmother 
through the sheafs of dispatches and 
documents which the typewriter in 
our time renders interminable. He ac- 
cumulates parliamentary papers and an- 
notates them piously. Edward VIL, 
thanks to the quickness of his compre- 
hension, to his knowledge of human na- 





ture and to his personal magnetism, wrote 
reluctantly and talked face to face gladly. 
George V., meditative, methodical and 
timid, shrinks from a general conversa- 
tion and flies from what the Americans 
call a heart-to-heart talk. He isolates 
himself, shuts himself up, reflects, makes 
notes. The father was a delightful talker. 
The son is an orator heard with respect. 
The father found instinctively the word 
that charmed or evoked the happy smile. 
The son pronounces orations with magis- 
terial authority, elevated in tone, solid 
in substance, edifying in purport. 
Edward VII. had inherited from his 
mother her German strength of con- 
stitution. Solidly built and firm on his 
feet, he resisted readily the effect of long 
Continental sojourns and the fantastic 
feasts of European diplomacy. The merest 
accident and a want of skill at the right 
time combined to render brief a reign that 
must otherwise have been prolonged in- 
definitely. But neither the sea air nor de- 
votion to sport nor the discipline of the 
navy nor yet the rigor of a Puritan life 
have given George V. the robust health 
of his forebears. A smile that was in 
former days upon the full, round face of 
the father may be detected now and then 
upon the long and serious countenance 
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of the son. They have anything but the 
same character, the same disposition, the 
same outlook upon life. The smile of the 
elder reflected a fine and almost Gallicized 
good nature as well as a jovial health. 
The smile of the younger betrays some 
melancholy although infinite goodness of 
heart and uprightness of attitude. 

A politician by instinct, who came 
late to the scepter, Edward VII. brought 
to it his natural aptitudes for the part of 
sovereign in a constitutional country. 
George V. quitted the bridge of a battle- 
ship to ascend the steps of a throne by 
the merest accident. A sailor by training 
and from love of the sea, he reveals in 
all things the simplicity of the mariner, 
his awkwardness ashore, as well as a 
touch of superstition, much spontaneity 
and sincerity. 

Horse-racing, as all the world knows, 
was a passion with Edward VII. To this 
feverish sport, aristocratic and elegant, 
George V. much prefers his solitary wan- 
derings through wood and field with his 
gun on his shoulder and his faithful dog 
at his heels. The father rarely missed a 
great occasion on the turf. He was proud 
of his stables and sought prizes and pen- 
nants eagerly. The son was with difficulty 
brought by his advisers to maintain even 
the existence of the royal stud. George V. 
prefers infinitely to jockeys and trainers 
the society of rugby football champions 
and even the prowess of the boxer. 

Of these two kings, again, the elder had 
a delight in cards which the younger has 
escaped. Edward VII. was a master at 
bridge whist, keeping count himself and 
regretting to the last the introduction of 
poker and the uncertainties of baccarat. 
George V. is strongly opposed to card- 
playing in any form. His intellectual di- 
version is reading. Never did a sovereign 
pore with such delight over the periodical 
literature of his time or lose himself with 
such ecstasy in a tale of adventure. The 
passion of Edward VII. was for the thea- 
ter. He encouraged the adaptation of 
Paris plays for the London stage and he 
was a familiar figure behind the scenes. 
He tolerated the seriousness of a problem 
play as well as the lightness of French 
farce. George V. is too true a sailor not 
to find joy in the theater, but in his sim- 
plicity of mind he affects the most roaring 
melodrama and the active horse-play of 
old-fashioned farce. 

George V. is always at home in the 
simple, bourgeois sense of the term. His 
domestic circle is quite narrow indeed, 
for, unlike his father, he does not make 
friends in all directions and in every 
sphere. Edward VII. had delightful in- 
timacies with groups of friends and ac- 
quaintances whom he met at dinners and 
in clubs. Musicians, artists, playwrights 
and millionaires found him sociable and 
sympathetic, a man of the world, free in 
the exchange of ideas, a diner out. George 
V. is locked up within the four walls of 
his wife’s building, with no “chums” and 
no social life. He distrusts the tendency 
of the time as irreligious. He never seeks 
the advice of the type of man so attrac- 
tive to his father. 

George V. is a being of scruples and of 
conscience, a man to whom the word of 
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God comes directly as a thing inspired. 
He would not miss family prayers, which 
are held regularly, nor omit the saying 
of grace at meals, nor neglect the reading 
of a chapter in the Bible every day. The 


MAGAZINE 


assiduity of his practices in these respects 
has been a source of profound edification 
to the clergy of England who regard his 
Majesty as a living example of the whole 


race of Britons. 


Postmen of the British Empire 


How Letters are Carried to Distant Lands 


From The 


()* various public occasions — special 
prominence has been given to the 
soldiers of the Empire, yet there can be 
no doubt that a selection of the postmen 
of the Empire would prove an equally in- 
teresting and picturesque sight. And the 
nov elty of the scene would be heightened 
if they were accompanied by some of 
their helpers, such as the dog from 
British Columbia, the elephant from 
India, the camel from the Cape, and the 
pigeon from New Zealand. 

To Canada belongs the credit of having 
forced the hands of the home postal au- 
thorities regarding Imperial Penny Post- 
age. The matter had been long under 
consideration when the Canadian Post- 
master-General announced that on and 
from a certain date penny postage from 
Canada to Great Britain would be intro 
duced. Other colonies followed suit, and 
the Diamond Jubilee year, 1897, saw the 
establishment of a scheme embracing al] 
the colonies, which has since been extend- 
ed to Egypt and the United States. This 
was followed by a special magazine post 
to Canada in 1907 and to Newfoundland 
in 1909. 

It is to Canada that we send the largest 
amount of colonial correspondence, nor 
is this to be wondered at when we con- 
sider the emigration statistics of the last 
decade. 


INDIAN POST RUNNERS. 


Next in importance from the postal 
point of view comes our great Indian 
Empire. Here, too, the broad lines of 
the British postal system are followed, 
although many local problems have to be 
met in working the service over an area 
of 1,900,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of some 315,000,000 people, speak- 
ing over 150 separate languages or dia- 
lects, and where caste enters even into 
post office administration. 

The typical postman of India is the 
“harkara,” or runner. The railways are 
mostly trunk lines, and runners are em- 
ployed for the whole network of cross- 
country connections, carts being only 
used when the mails are very heavy. For 
his services the “harkara” is usually 
paid from six to eight shillings a month, 
and on this modest sum, supplemented, 
perhaps, by the sale of a few vegetables 
raised on the small piece of land surround- 
ing his mud stage hut, he contrives to 
live and bring up his family. 

The runner’s dress is a short, white 
cotton coat, and a dhotee tied lightly 
round his loins, and coming nearly to the 


Knees, 


He wears a red puggaree for a 
headdress, and carries a spear with bells, 


Pi opl ’s Frie nd. 


the bells being supposed to frighten away 
evil spirits and wild animals. A quaint 
figure surely. 

In the tea districts, where the post 
offices are often built on piles to get above 
the swamp, elephants are employed as 
mail carriers. 

In a country subject to great convul- 
sions of nature, and where wild beasts 
abound, the Indian postman has often 
proved his fidelity with his life. 


VELDT AND KARROO. 


In South Africa the Post Office works 
under conditions somewhat similar to 
those in India. Here again the railways 
are chiefly trunk lines, and “ runners” 
have to be employed. Like his Indian 
colleague, the South African “ runner ” 
does not trouble overmuch about uniform. 
The bag is fixed on one end of a stick, 
and on the other is fastened a blanket, 
sandals, a tin “billy” for cooking, and 
some mealie tied in a cloth. The stick, 
with its load, is then carried across the 
shoulder. Heavy rains and prolonged 
drought alike affect the service adversely; 
on one occasion seven camels had to be 
withdrawn on account of exhaustion 
caused by the scarcity of water. It is 
hardly to be wondered at that these 
phlegmatic mail carriers are now being 
replaced by motor cars! 

A vast amount of business is done in 
Cape Colony, Natal, and the Transvaal, 
and, of course, natives form only a small 
proportion of the staff employed. In- 
deed, many picked men, both from the 
old country and the Colonies, who volun- 
teered for service in the Army Post Office 
Corps during the war, afterwards threw 
in their lot with the Union Post Office, 
and are to-day filling lucrative and im- 
portant positions. 


THE FAR ANTIPODES. 


It is interesting to reflect that it was 
in Australia that Sir Henniker Heaton’s 
ardor for cheaper postage was first 
aroused. In early life he emigrated to 
New South Wales, and soon became a 
landowner “up country.” At his station 
he was much impressed by the fact that, 
owing to the costly postage, few of his 
men received letters from home. Later 
he returned to England and chanced to 
be in a village post office in Lincolnshire 
when a poor woman asked how much it 
would cost to send a letter she had in her 
hand to her son in Australia. She had not 
the sixpence required, but Mr. Heaton— 
as he then was—procured the stamp for 
her amid many protestations of grati- 
tude, and from that time forward he de- 
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voted his energies to advocating a reduc- 
tion in Imperial postage. 

With its scanty population and great 
expanse of territory, Australia experi- 
ences many difficulties in carrying on her 
postal service. Extremes of climate 
have also to be reckoned with. Thus, in 
Sydney we may see postmen in white sun 
helmets, white trousers, and red coats, 
while in the same colony, among the 
Australian Alps, the journey of a letter- 
carrier has to: be performed on_ skis, 
many places in these altitudes being never 
without their mantle of perpetual snow. 

In the bush they have a quaint and 
picturesque posting system for the con- 
venience of the squatters. A strong 
wooden box is set up by the side of the 
trail, and here ranchers come from great 
distances and drop in their letters. <A 
<ollection is made once a week, and the 
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postman also leaves the letters for the 
neighborhood in a compartment of the 
box. 

In 1899 a pigeon post was established 
in New Zealand between Auckland and 
the Great Barrier Island, sixty miles 
away. Wireless telegraphy has now 
superseded this interesting service, and 
in New Zealand, as elsewhere, modern 
methods are supplanting those of bygone 
days. 

As we have already seen, colonial Post 
Offices have much in common with our 
own, with suitable modifications to suit 
local needs. And to the emigrant there 
is a subtle charm of association about 
the colonial postman, of whatever color 
he be, irrespective of the part he plays 
in keeping the wanderer in touch with 
home. 


The Amazing Twins 


A Sketch of the Career of Two Famous French 


Caricaturis!s 


From Pearson’s Magazine. 


Two brilliant French cartoonists (twins) 
recently made their first visit tu London, 
where special sittings were given them by 
many famous people. { special exhibition 
of their cartoon. has been held at a well 
known art gallery. 

The career of these gifted twins has been 
so extraordinary that were it related in the 
guise of fiction it would be oted tov far 
fetched to be believed This article gives 
an account of some of their adventures and 


achievements. 


WEEDLEDUM and Tweedledee, the 
two Dromios, and all other famous 
«ounterparts pale by comparison with the 
Brothers Chanteau, who are more like 
than any two peas could ever hope to be. 
I must confess that the wonderful re- 
semblances of fiction have always left me 
cold; I have never been able to believe, for 
instance, in the substitution of Sidney 
Carton for Charles Darnay, and I admit 
that I swallowed the accounts which I 
had heard of Alphonse and Gabriel Chan- 
teau with more than one grain of salt. I 
feel, therefore, that it is my duty to 
acknowledge the fact that after spending 
a whole fortnight almost entirely in their 
company I had not the smallest idea 
which was which, and was always under 
the embarrassing necessity of appealing 
to them for enlightenment whenever an 
casion fo distinguishing them arose. 

Picture to yourself two figures that 
seem to have sprung from the pages of 
‘“‘La Vie de Boheme.” Each wears the tra- 
ditional velvet suit with baggy trousers 
and braided coat of the artists whom one 
associates with the Boul’ Miche—the 
heart of the Quartier Latin. Each con- 
ceals beneath an identical wide-brimmed 
felt hat a coiffure of luxuriant black hair, 
artistically interspersed with just precise- 
ly the same number of gray hairs about 
the temples, Nose, eyes, mouths, mus- 
taches, beards—trimmed in the selfsame 
fashion—are indistinguishable. And in 





the buttonhole of each velvet coat 
twinkles the violet i1osette of the Officier 
d’Instruction Publique. Even the voice 
gives no clue, for both speak in the same 
low tones, and there cannot be a milli- 
meter difference as to height. 

Small wonder that the Chanteaux 
aroused interest wherever they went dur- 
ing their stay in London. All those who 
gave them sittings were so captivated by 
their charm of manner that they went out 
of their way to show them courtesy. 

The affinity of the Brothers Chanteau 
lies deeper than the surface only, for Na- 
ture has molded their character Ss on 
analogous lines. Thanks to their mutual 
affection for each other, and their similar 
tastes and talents, the Chanteaux present 
a curious problem. They are two men who 
paint as one, or one man in two separate 
identical parts. 

They were born in 1874 at Nantes, in 
Brittany, were brought up together and 
have never been separated. Their re- 
markable resemblance only heightened as 
the years went on, and it was an unfailing 
source of amusement to them and to their 
companions during their  school-days. 
One can readily imagine the result of two 
high-spirited boys gifted with such an in- 
valuable opportunity for pranks of every 
kind. The masters were never able to tell 
them apart, and, in class, Alphonse was 
often able to supply deficiencies in 
Gabriel’s knowledge. and vice versa, 
without risk of detection. There were dis- 
advantages, too, for one brother was fre- 
euently punished for the delinquencies of 
the other—the masters, one may imagine 
having reached a state of exasperation in 
which they visited their wrath on the first 
to hand, without entering too deeply into 
the brain-racking problem of whether 
their victim was Gabriel or Alphonse. 

Their characters and tastes, as time 
went on, proved to be as similar as their 
appearance, and both soon showed re- 
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Have You Ability? 


Ambitious young men can get an excellent 
ng in salesmanship while earning good 


For full particulars write Dept. “Ss.” 
The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 
143.153 University Ave., Toronto. 
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The Men Around the 


Kaiser 


By FREDERIC W. WILE 
Berlin Correspondent of the ‘‘Daily Mail’’ 





Tells about the German Giants of Industry, 
Education and Statesmanship 


(be German Empire has been striding the high- 
way of progress with seven-league shoes. Its 
develupment in industrial, financial, and educa- 
tional matters during the past few decades has 
been almost unprecedented, nay epochal. To 
make such development possible. a nation needs 
men of bread vision, determination and genius 
Germany has bad many men of this stamp 
mental and constructive giants who have towered 
above their countrymen and loomed large in 
world affairs. Starting with grim Bismarck and 
the Kaiser himself, the list of outstanding per- 
sonalities extends to every branch of enterprise, 
and includes many names which wil! be written 
large in the histery of the world. 

The werld prominence of the German Navy, 
which only yesterday was a negligible quantity 
in Europe’s International diplomacy, fingerpoints 
to one man, That mano is one of the subjects of 
this book. He it is also who recently replied tu 
Hen. Winston Churchill’s suggestion that the ee 
competing nations of Europe take a uayvul - “ 
boliday 





Emperor William of Germany 


279 Pages ‘‘Silk Lustre’? Cloth De Luxe Edition 


Copies of this book mailed postpaid on receipt of $1.75 

THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Book Department: 143-153 University Avenue, TORONTO 
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Trials of the Circulation Manager 
No. 2 


The MacLean Publishing Company are publishers of the follow- 
ing fourteen magazines, trade and technical newspapers: 








MacLean’s Magazine, Canadian Machinery, 
Farmer’s Magazine, Canadian Foundryman, 
The Financial Post, The Power House, 

The Canadian Grocer, Marine Engineering, 
Hardware and Metal, Bookseller and Stationer, 
Sanitary Engineer, Printer and Publisher, 
Dry Goods Review, Men’s Wear Review, 


and receive each week many thousands of new subscriptions, renewals and changes of 


address. These names are not entered alphabetically, but entered geographically under 
the post office of the city or town in which the subseriber lived when he first sent in his 
subseription. Hence if a subscriber just writes us to change address to Toronto with- 
out mentioning his former address or the name of the publication he subseribes to, the 
Subscription Department would perhaps have to search through 100,001 names on the 


‘ 


fourteen different publications until the subseriber’s name was found. 


If You Move 
please send the Subseription Department of MacLean’s Magazine a postal giving both 
old address and new address. This will insure the magazine being forwarded to yon 


promptly without missing an issue. Notice of change of address should be sent to head 
office. 


MacLean’s Magazine 


143-153 University Avenue - - - Toronto, Ontario 
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markable aptitude for drawing, mani- 
fested in the early stages by a tendency 
to execute caricatures of their elders and 
betters in moments intended to be conse 
crated to more serious studies. Both 
agreed on adopting the career of art. 

In 1903 they crossed to America. It 
was in the United States that a wizard of 
the music-halls implored them to name 
their own terms and “do a stunt” with 
him. One can imagine the sensational dis- 
appearing acts that might have been ac- 
complished with their aid, but the con 
juror was doomed to disappointment. The 
Chanteaux smiled and passed on. 

Finally they joined the staff of a New 
York daily and it was then that they first 
began seriously to turn to account thei: 
talent for caricature. 

They had to keep the paper supplied 
with amusing sketches of New York life 
and New York celebrities. The work was 
strenuous and often none too easy. They 
were sent out to get a sketch of a certain 
person, and somehow that sketch had to 
be made, even though the subject of the 
sketch was quite determined that it 
shouldn’t be. 

Judge Jerome, much in prominence the: 
on account of the Thaw trial, had a rooted 
objection to his portrait appearing in the 
papers. All the more reason, from the 
American journalists’ point of view, to 
secure a sketch of him. The twins were 
told to go and do it, and not to come back 
until they had done it. 

They made a surprise descent on the 
judge’s house and were fortunate enough 
to be received. One of them politely put 
forward his request. The judge with equal 
politeness and no less firmness, refused. 
His interlocutor gravely protracted the 
conversation, taking the longest possible 
time in formulating the largest possible 
number of commonplaces, and quietly 
scrutinizing the judge all the while. Then, 
at a sign from his brother, who stood in 
the background the artist bowed and both 
withdrew. One had a clear impression of 
the judge graven on his mind; the oth: 
had a rough but quite recognizable sketch 
hurriedly executed on his shirteuff. And 
the next morning that pushing American 
paper had its cartoon! 

The next landmark in their career 
and, perhaps, the most amazing landmark 
of them all—was planted in 1905. The 
Mesdemoiselles Genevieve and Suzanne 
Renaud were spending the summe! 
months with their parents at Ault, a little 
seaside resort near Treport. They were 
beautiful, they were blonde—and they 
were twins! A mutual friend contrived 
that the Chanteaux should visit Ault and 
paint their portraits. The interview had 
more than a success of curiosity, for a fe. 
months later a double marriage was sele 
brated and the Mesdemoiselles Renaud be- 
came the Mesdames Chanteau. 

The two sisters, in addition to being as 
alike as two dewdrops, take after their re- 
markable husbands in that they also share 
a talent. Both are gifted diseuses, and 
recite with that finished and incompar- 
able charm of which the French alone 
have the secret. 

To see the brothers at work is an un- 
forgettable sight. They do not appear to 
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be hurried, and yet not a moment is wast- 


ed. They enter a room, exchange the | 
usual greetings, and leisurely draw off | 


the gloves from their left hands. The 
“model,” not realizing that they have as a 


matter of fact already got to work, is his | 
own natural self, though he is often apt | 
to assume a photographic pose when the | 


sketch books at last appear. But ever 


since they entered the room the twins | 


have been dissecting their victim with 
their eyes, while apparently only mur- 


muring the polite commonplaces that the | 


occasion demands; and by the time they 
sit down they have a clear idea of what 
they intend to do. 


These few preliminary moments of re- 


spite are utilized to the full to enable them 
to decide what features to accentuate, 
whether to sketch a profile or a full face, 
or a three-quarter, and to observe those 
little mannerisms and minor defects 
of countenance which a mere photograph, 
for instance, can never convey. Each se- 
lects his own point of view and works 
quite independently of the other; they 
never speak to each other while they are 
at work, but they frequently chat to their 
sitter, for it is easier to catch the char- 
acter of a man who talks and smiles than 
of one who sits painfully conscious t!at 
he is being sketched. 
Presently “Ca y est,” says one. 


“Moi aussi,” responds the other—for | 
they usually contrive to finish simul- 
taneously. Then they gravely examine | 


each other’s sketches. 


“Your nose is, perhaps, a little more | 


characteristic than mine,’ admits Al- 
phonse. 


“But I find that this lock of hair is | 


tout a fait amusant,” chimes in Gabriel, 
“and tiens! You had not then remarked 
these lines about the eyes... .” 

The sketches are then carefully de- 
tached from the sketch books, and filed 
away in a portfolio until required. Noth- 
ing further is needed. Weeks and months 


may elapse, but they only have to turn to | 
those rough drawings, and the cartoon can | 
be executed at any time—vivid and truth- | 


ful as though the finished drawing had 
been laboriously carried out in the pres- 
ence of the sitter. And so intermingled 
are the ideas of the two artists that it is 
impossible to separate them. 

Truly the twins work as one man. 


A POLITICAL REVIEW. 


The September MacLean’s promises to 


more than keep up the record for steady | 
improvement. This issue will contain a 


number of new features including an 
article on the work that has been done 


during the three years of the present ad- | 
ministration at Ottawa—an impartial | 


review of the work that has been accom- 
plished. Following the sketchy article ap- 
pearing in this issue on the “rising hopes” 


of the Liberal party, this review will com- | 


plete the summary of the political situ- 
ation as it stands in the Dominion at 
present. 
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PURE cane suGPR 


Ci GRAIN 
FINE GRAIN MEDIUM GRAIN OARSE 


WO brands of sugar may be sold at the same 
price and look exactly alike, but, in sweetening pro- 
perties and purity of ingredients, may be quite different. 
St. Lawrence Sugar is manufactured from the finest selected 
fully matured cane sugar and is 99.99 per cent. pure. 


For actual sweetening properties St. Lawrence sugar is unsur- 
passed by any brand on the market. 


The process of manufacture takes place under conditions the 
most cleanly and sanitary imaginable. 


To insure delivery to you absolutely pure and free from contam1- 
nation, every package or bag of St. Lawrence Sugar is kept her- 
metically sealed from the time it leaves the factory until opened 
by you. 


St. Lawrence Sugar is manufactured in grains of three different 
sizes, known as Fine, Medium and Coarse, the sizes being indi- 
cated by different colored labels. 


A Red Label is used for Fine Grain, a Blue Label for 
Medium Grain, and a Green Label for Coarse Grain. 


St. Lawrence Sugar is packed in hermetically sealed cartons of 2 lbs. and 
Slbs. each, and likewise in bags of 10 lbs., 20 lbs and 25 Ibs.,, 50 lbs. 


and 100 lbs. Be sure and ask your grocer for St. Lawrence 
Sugar. 


ST. LAWRENCE SUGAR REFINERIES, LIMITED 
MONTREAL 





BE A SALESMAN 


We have laid the foundation for the suecess of hundreds of 
young men in the selling business. A man who can sell goods 
to-day is the independent man. Nothing will develop your busi- 
ness talent, give you self-reliance, ease and ability, so quickly than 
representing our publications. 

We have local representatives all over the country making big 
money handling our business, and at the same time qualifying 
themselves to go out and make a success selling any line of goods. 

Join our field foree and we will teach you how to sell. You 
cun make from $5 to $9 per week in your spare time to start with. 
After vou have gained a little experience you will increase your 
earning powers indefinitely. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE US TO-DAY 


Macleans Publishing Co., **-*S Steaty Avo 



















































































Travels in Cannibal Papua 


An Adventurous Journey Among Treacherous Natives—Some- 
thing of Geographical Features 


The following is taken from an interest 
ing article on experiences tm Western 
Papua, by Wilfrid Beaver, a resident mag 
istrate in that division Papua is the 
modern name for New Guinea, the larvest 
island, after Austraha, in the world, The 
writer has been engaged in government 


work there for several years past. 


NE of the most interesting inland 
( trips I have made in the west was to 
a district called Girara, lying between the 
Fly and Bamu Rivers. This proved to be 
very flat, and the greater part of it is un- 
der water for about nine months of the 
year. When the swamps are sufficiently 
deep it is often possible to travel across 
country by canoe. These canoes are very 
long and narrow in the beam, and I must 
confess that a rather solid European does 
not feel too comfortable in one, especially 
as it has no outrigger. The canoes are 
very artistically carved, and the prows 
were usually representations of pigs o1 
alligators, sometimes holding a man’s 
head in their mouths. Our first adven- 
ture on the inland trip was to plunge into 
a huge swamp nearly a mile b:oad and 
about waist deep. Matters were not much 
improved when one of my guides casually 
emarked that it was full of ciocodiles; 

» added, however, that they did not eat 

ian, but I don’t know that that was much 
comfort to me. However, this was the last 
wamp for some distance, although the 
whole track was water. 

By and by there were sago swamps. A 
ually a thread of a 
track running through it, but it is all bad. 
If the traveler gets off t! k, down he 
sinks in evil-smelling mud; i: he attempts 
to keep his balance by clutching at the 
sago palms, he gets his hands full of 
spikes. Eventually the region opened out 
into a vast area of swamp broken only by 
innumerable hillocks and ridges; these 
formed the village sites above high- 
swamp mark. Each consisted of one large 


ago Swamp Na 


communal house, surrounded by a wide 
courtyard planted with cocoa-nuts and 
betel-nuts. Leading up to the house were 
four roads, lined with thick hedges of cro- 
tons and bright shrubs. I was told that 
one of the principal objects of these 
hedges was to allow the roads to be lined 
with bowme o that an enemy coming 
up would be caught between two lines of 
arrows, 
The men of this district al] wore a tall, 
nical hat made of fiber and decorated at 
he top with plumes of the bird of para- 
dise. Each village seemed to possess at 
east one very large drum about nine feet 
One. No one person can beat this, sO it is 
held by one man while a second beats on 
it with a mallet. The people hereabouts 
more hairy than the average Papuan, 
1 I noticed that the beard was twisted 
into a form of corkscrew goatee. Some 
f 


of the dancing head-dresses were very 


fine, being made o- a ligec pithwood paint 
ed in several colors and surmounted by a 
Lalo of white feathers. 

When I first went into this district 
there had been several murders, and in 
three or four places I found the roads 
“blocked” or “shut” in native fashion. A 
prouting cocoa-nut, a pig’s skull, and 
one other odds and ends were laid on 
the track, and my men were quite nervous 
about disturbing them. We managed, by 
catching the village concerned by sur- 
prise, to arrest the murderers, who of- 
fered a desperate resistance. I then 
camped in the village for some time and 
secured a supply of carriers from the peo- 
ple—who became very friendly with us— 
to take us on to the next set of villages. 

The vendetta, or “pay back,” is almost 
the universal law of Papua, and these 
particular murders took place to avenge 
the death of a native of another village a 
good many years before. A favorable op- 
portunity was awaited, and payment fin- 
ally made in the shape o/ half-a-dozen 
murders. Occasionally a payment for a 
life is made in kind. The Chief Justice of 
Papua noted a case where a murderer 
was led off to prison protesting that he 
had paid a pig, a tomahawk, and a neck- 
lace for the murdered man, and that it 
was a great deal more than he was worth! 

I do not think these Girara people are 
cannibals—they say they are not, al 
though that does not go for much. The:e 
was an old chief in the Aird district who 
protested he did not eat man, but it 
turned out that he had no teeth. These 
Aird River tribes, popularly called Goari- 
bari, live in the bight of the Gulf of 
Papua, farther to the east, and possessed 

until quite recently, when they were 
being taken seriously in hand by the con- 
stabulary——-a reputation for cannibalism 
and general ferocity that was not alto- 
gether undeserved. In 1909 I was lucky 
enough to be a member of a party visit- 
ing the district. We were dropped from 
the patrol steamer in a whaleboat, and we 
had a small launch as well. Very few of 
the villages had ever been visited before, 
and at least one of them was prepared to 
offer resistance to our landing. Every 
man was armed to the teeth with bow and 
arrows, and on the mud-banks in front 
of the village there were several hun- 
dreds of men dancing about in a frenzy 
of excitement. For quite a while we were 
in doubt as to whether we were going to 
get war or peace, but after the distribu- 
tion of some axes and other presents we 
landed quietly and mixed with the people. 
They were in an absurd state of “jumps,” 
and the danger was that some of them 
would get so nervous that they would do 
something desperate. The natives were 
an ugly, repulsive-looking lot, but fineiv- 
made men physically, and they nianaged 
t! eir outriggerless dug-outs to perfection. 
They were inveterate thieves, howeve: 


nd stole everything they could lay hands 
‘nese thefts were possible sources of 
stilities, for it was quite out of the ques- 

n to allow ourselves to be robbed. 

ong their booty were such articles as 
a piece of soap (which could not have 

1 of any use to them), a pair of trou- 

, and a plate. I remember one man, 
a t ader, telling me that when he went 
there some time later the natives cut the 
chain-plates off his ketch one night. 

In the long “men’s house” we found 
scores of skulls and several carved figures 
called agibi, representing a man, to which 
were hung skulls of people killed in battle. 

It was at one of these Aird delta vil- 
lages a year or so later—it was only con- 
sidered possible to get into the delta dur- 
ing the north-west monsoon season—that 
I came across a rather interesting custom. 
I had left the whaleboat with a few men 
on the beach while I walked through the 
long dubu daimu, or man-house, with a 
couple of police. It was a very long house, 
and what was more, although I did not 
notice it at the time, it was brand new. I 
was talking with a couple of old men when 
a shout from the police-corporal, ‘Look 
out! They go fetch bow!” told me some- 
thing was wrong. 

The majority of the villagers were in- 

ide the house, and they were racing for 
their arms, while through a side door I 
could see the women and children making 
‘or the bush. There was a big crowd out- 
de between us and the whaleboat, all 

‘ling, but I could not exactly make out 

hat was wrong. We managed to edge 
out of the house quietly, and after a while» 
[ succeeded in calming things down. It 
urned out eventually that the daimu was 
new, and that it was the custom to kill a 
man to dedicate a new house. Apparently 
we Lad been selected for the purpose! 

This delta of the Aird is a weird, 
gloomy place. It is all mangrove, nipa, 
and mud, and seamed with innumerable 
creeks and streams, in which a stranger 
might easily get lost, as in a maze. The 
population is very extensive, but hidden 
away up creeks where one would hardly 
suspect the existence of a village. About 
twenty miles above the delta the streams 
converge, and there is a small hill about 
eight hundred feet high called Aird Hill. 
Above this hill the main Kiko River is 
entered, the source of all the waterways 
of the delta. Instead of low swamps, one 
sees high banks and more pleasing vege- 
tation. The Kiko takes its rise far back 
in the ranges. A couple of years ago I 
went on a trip to the headwaters of this 
river, and the trip proved to be the rough- 
est I ever made and over some of the 
worst country I have met in Papua. We 
went up the Kiko for some seventy miles 
by launch and whaleboat, and from the 
head of navigation struck north for some 
sixty miles. Then, turning west, we kept 
on in that direction across New Guinea. 
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Going north, we had to cross one range 
some eight thousand feet high. The cross- 
ing took about three days, and we had to 
spend three very cold nights on the range. 
Every afternoon a thick fog rolled down 
on us, and then a bleak wind blew away 
the fog, but brought with it a bitter rain. 
The trees and ground were thick with 
moss, and all the timber was sodden with 
wet, so that it took hours to make a fire. 
On these high mountains it is frequently 
very difficult to get water, and on at least 
a couple of nights the only way we were 
able to get enough to cook a meal of rice 
was by spreading a sheet to catch the 
rain. 


Germany's 
Appreciation of 
Shakespeare 


Extraordinary Popularity of 
England's Greatest Poet in 
the Land of the Kaiser 


From The London Daily Mail. 


Mr. Frederic Wile, whose articles in Mac 
Lean's Magazine on prominent men in the 
German Empire have aroused such wide 
spread interest, here explains how intensely 
popular are the plays of the Bard of Strat 
furd-on-Avon in Germany. Indeed, it is 
probable that their popularity in that 
country far exceeds that attained either in 
England or America, 


Ys HERE is in progress at the Deutsches 

Theater in Berlin a remarkable cycle 
of productions of Shakespeare’s plays 
row in its sixth month. “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and “The Merchant of 
Venice” have been produced twenty-four 
times each; “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
nineteen times; ‘‘King Lear,” seventeen 
times; “Hamlet” and “Twelfth Night,” 
fifteen times each; “Romeo and Juliet,” 
twelve times, to say nothing of several 
performed a less number of times and of 
others still to come. These have been un- 
der the direction of Max Reinhardt and 
the long list of his successes records noth- 
ing equal to his Shakespeare cycle from 
the box-office standpoint. 

English experts like Mr. Granville 
Barker and Mr. Gordon Craig have, I be- 
lieve, their own opinion as to the German 
method of performing Shakespeare. It is 
not always a flattering one. Experts, like 
doctors, disagree, but I imagine they are 
unanimous as to the land in which the 
poet enjoys the most honor. There are 180 
first-class or semi-first-class theaters in 
Germany. All of them, without exception, 
produce Shakespeare at intervals. Some, 
like the royal playhouses of Berlin, 


Munich and Dresden, produce popular ' 


plays like “Othello,” “Hamlet” and “The 
Merchant of Venice” many times in a 
season. There is not a community of 35,- 
000 people in the Empire which does not 
demand and get some Shakespeare regu- 
larly. He is never a drug on the German 
theatrical market. For many managers, 
he is actually a life-saver. He always 
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Have you tried the— 


CHERRY MELBA SUNDAE 


Those who have tried this newest delight claim that it 
is the most delightful Sundae ever served. 

The flavor is entirely different from any cherry product 
vou ever tasted, just like the luscious fruit fresh from 
the tree. 

When vou want something cool and refreshing just 
eall in at vour nearest high-class soda fountain and 
ask for a 


CHERRY MELBA SUNDAE 


D ] Be prepared to serve the first Cherry Melba Sundae in 
eaiers your loeality. Write for full particulars about Cherry 


Melba offer and formula and also advertising of a striking and appro- 
priate nature for this coming popular specialty. 


J. Hungerford Smith Co., Limited 


‘True Fruit’? Soda Fountain Requisites 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Every subscription is entered under the name of the town from which the subscription 
is received. If you change your address and desire to receive your magazine without 
delay, always give us your old address in addition to your new address, otherwise we 
are unable to make the correction in our mailing list. As we publish fourteen magazines 
and newspapers, please mention The MacLean Magazine in your letter. 
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The Farmer’s Magazine 
for August 


A delightful dip into country-side topics through 
the pages of a high-class Farming Journal. 


In the August issue of Farmer’s Magazine there appears a 
variety of interesting subjects of interest to farmers and lovers 
of rural life. 

MILKING BY MACHINERY. 


Following the July article on ‘‘The Gentle Art of Milking,’’ 
a writer tells of the progress being made by mechanical milking 
machines in Canada. It may surprise many to know how suc- 
cessfully many machines are doing the work. 








DOUBLING FARM RETURNS. 

The business side of farming, wherein dividends and returns | 
ean be increased on the farm, is told by a well-informed writer. 
THE COUNTRY STORE AND THE FARM. 

Unele Phil, having retired from a lifelong business of Rural 
General Storekeeping, talks over the present situation and the 
way the farm can be made to co-operate with the store to the 


vood ot both. 


REMODELLING THE OLD HOUSE. 

The series of farm house-building articles is continued in 
this number. In this one, the making over of old farm houses 
is made the subjeet of a delightful artiele. 

SELLING DRESSED POULTRY. 

i. I. Farrington, the late editor of Suburban Life and a 
poultry expert, gives his ideas of preparing poultry for the 
market. It will materially assist anyone to make more money 
out of his ehiekens. 

BEAN GROWING IN CANADA. 

This article deals with making money from white beans 
(ne man paid for his fifty-aere farm in one year. 

FARM SALES FROM PICTURES. 

The value of the camera in selling livestock and farm pro- 
duce is told by J. C. Inman. 


HOP GROWING IN B. C. ° 

David Williams visits the Chilliwack valley and shows how 
+O00 per acre is being made from Hops. 
FIFTY ACRES OF QUALITY FRUIT. 

The story of a 50-aere apple farm where they have their 


own evaporators, shipping plants, telephone system, ete., is well 
told by the associate editor. 


THE FIRELESS COOKER. 

Women will be especially interested in an article by our 
prairie correspondent who details all about fireless cookers. 
Other articles of especial interest to farm women appear. 

Short stories and serials, descriptive articles and general 
work for the month also help to make this number an especially 
helpful one for the midsummer reader. 


Write 
The MacLean Publishing Co. Limited 


Dept. M, for a copy 
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draws if others bore. During the past 
winter Berliners had the choice either of 
the Deutsches Theater’s cycle or a bril- 
liant Richard III., which ran through the 
season at the Theater in de Koniggrat- 
zer-strasse. Including periodical bills at 
the Theater Royal, there were numerous 
evenings when Berlin could select from 
three-first-class Shakespeare productions 
at night. On the average there are be 
tween 1,200 and 1,500 Shakespeare pro 
ductions annually in the German langu- 
age, including Austria and Switzerland 
The total decreased temporarily a coupk 
of years ago while the Ibsen wane swept 
across the country. Now the Germans 
have returned to their first love and 1913 
and 1914 will be record-breaking Shakes- 
pearean years in Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland. 

Professor Alois Brandl, president of th: 
Shakespeare Society of Berlin Univer 
sity, as quoted by the Literary Diges! 
says the fact that Shakespeare enjoys. a 
greater vogue in Germany than in Eng 
land is accounted for on the score of hi: 
modernity. He is read, studied and acted 
in the language of Germany of 1914 and 
not in the obsolete idioms of the sixteentl 
and seventeenth centuries. If the Schlegel 
Tieck translation had never been made, 
Shakespeare might be as little understood 
and appreciated, I mean by the masses, 
as he is in England. We, too, would have 
been brought up to giggle and snigge? 
over Elizabethan English and to conside 
Shakespeare weird and insufferably old 
fashioned. Shakespeare’s popularity 
with us is due to another important caus« 
—namely, that with us he is primarily 
acted, while in England he is read. He is 
a poet who meant himself to be acted 
He wears well in Germany because ou! 
theater is both a literary and a politica! 
institution. Puritanism has killed the 
English theater in general and Shakes 
peare in particular. 

Difference in customs and their develop 
ment has had something to do, too, with 
our fondness for Shakespeare. Falstaff, 
for instance, loud mouthed, and indelicate, 
does not grievously offend our ears, for 
German women are more used than thei! 
English cousins to portly men who drink 
hard and use bold language freely in thei! 
presence. To Germans, Shakespeare is a 
well whose bottom will never be plumbed. 


Herbert W. Casson is gaining rank 
among the best known “teachers” of the 
present day. Some of his latest epigrams 
are attached: 

“Bite off more than you can chew—and 
chew it.” 

“System is not everything. You can go 
to the bad systematically.” 

“An advertising man is a saver built 
like a spender, just as an oyster is a fish 
built like a nut.” 

“The right place to cut prices is in the 
factory. The man who cuts prices in the 
shop does so because he has not the brains 
to sell his goods.” 

“The development of the motor indus- 
try is due to the skill of the salesmen, who 
were selling cars for seven years before 
the manufacturers knew how to make 
them.” 
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PORES TRNAS 


A Train Without 
W heels 


Three Hundred Milesan Hour 
in Safety 


From T. P.’s Weekly. 


/s M. Emile Bachelet (the inventor of 
the new marvel of a train without wheels, 
which is here described), the Stephenson of 
electric traction? If his hopes are ¢ealized 
mails may soon be carried from Toronto to 
Montreal in an hour, and in twenty years’ 
time passengers may move in safety at 
three hundred miles an hour. 


«¢7 F I could tell you how it is done I 

could tell you what life is,” said 
M. Bachelet to the writer. All one can 
explain is what actually happens. The 
car rests upon two guide rails. By press- 
ing a lever it raises itself clear of the 
track. There are no wheels, but instead 
brushes that maintain the current. In 
front, instead of an engine, are magnets. 
Underneath (where the “sleepers” of 
an ordinary track are) stand “ solenoids,” 
small tub-like contrivances, placed at in- 
tervals. These maintain the train in 
space. Then at intervals are short tun- 
nels or hoops of coiled electric wire. When 
the current is turned on these hoops pro- 
pel the train. As it passes each the cur- 


rent is maintained and the train is drawn | 


swiftly on to the next. Thus the train 
practically flies, but flies like a bullet 
along an ordained track, gathering mo- 
mentum as it goes. 


HOW IT CAME. 


Mr. Bachelet does not put on airs. He 


admits that he wants to make money out | 


of this scheme. And certainly no man 


desiring fame and cash could have hit | 


upon a more remarkable way of obtain- 
ing them. As long ago as 1893 he began 
his career as an inventor at Tacoma, in 


Washington State. He invented electro- | 
Hospitals and | 
medical men took them up, but the re- | 
sults did not satisfy Mr. Bachelet. Now, | 
it is a curious thing that inventions nearly | 
all precede their uses. A man does not | 


magnetic contrivances. 


say “I will discover radium and so obtain 
certain results.” But he discovers some- 
thing and then finds out to what sort of 
use it can be put. He found out that 


magneto-electric currents repelled blood- | 
cells. Why, then, should they not repel | 


other things? Very soon he was able to 
suspend pieces of metal in the air without 
visible means of subsistence. And at 
last he was able to suspend his train in 
space, thus doing away with wheels, and 
removing the obstacle of weight. At first 
he thought of attaching a propeller like 
an airship. Then came the idea of mag- 
nets to pull it along at three hundred miles 
an hour. 


INVENTOR’S DIFFICULTIES. 


Mr. Bachelet made no _ drawings. 
Everything has been carried in his brain, 
and his own workshop has been employed 
in making the models. He tells, too, of 
the attempts made to crib his idea. He 
had to keep a revolver handy. And once 
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Singled Out from the Ordinary 


The illustration shows one of the ‘‘PENETANG LINE’’ LAUNCHES that are built on 
the ‘‘SAFETY FIRST’’ idea without sacrifice of speed. For real comfort, handsom: 
appearance and reliability, you’ll go a long way to beat this spacious craft. The picture 
doesn’t do justice to this craft. Come in and examine one for yourself and you ll appre- 
ciate the perfection of construction and superiority of workmanship that distinguish the 
‘‘PENETANG LINE.’’ If you want a craft that will give satisfaction down to the 
smallest detail, you’ll- be interested in this handsome ‘‘PENETANG LINE CRAPT.’’ 

Orders filled at once. An absolute guarantee of satisfaction is given, Our catalog 

“G" will give you complete particulars. Get one, or pay us a visit and investigate. 


The Gidley Boat Co., Limited, Penetang, Ontario, Canada 


Toronto Show Room, 117 Bay St. Distributing Agents for the Loew Victor and Kermath 4-Cycle Motors 
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[funable to obtain a desired 
article, consult our service 
department. 


VERY month this Magazine 
stating that they are desirous of purchasing certain articles, but do 
not know where they can be procured. 


receives letters from subscribers 
| 


Through the medium of our numerous magazines and trade publica- 
tions, as also through our many representatives in various cities and towns, 
we have special facilities for procuring information about goods and 
articles, and these are at the service of our readers. 


Send in the coupon and you will re- 
ceive promplly the desired information. 





MacLean’s Magazine, 
143 University Avenue, 
TORONTO. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Please let me know where I can purchase. . 


Address ... 








































it had to be used. But now the invention 
is complete. The inventor estimates the 
cost of carrying a pound of mails at one 
penny per hour so far as current is con- 
cerned, and £5,000 as the cost of track 
per mile. Is the world willing to pay 
that price? 

To amuse his children, Mr. Bachelet 
has constructed. a musical instrument 
composed of a number of glasses, each 
containing a piece of metal. By means 
of his “ levitation ” process one can play 
tunes on a switchboard. And to verify 
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his statement that the electric current 
does not harm living persons he trans- 
mitted it to a piece of metal through a 
bowl containing gold fish. And certainly 
the fish appeared quite happy during the 
process. Music halls and exhibitions 
have poured their offers upon the inven- 
tor. But he has declined them. 

How, one asks, can a train running at 
three hundred miles an hour be stopped? 
Will it not shoot through the terminus 
like a bullet through brown paper? No, 
for the speed depends on the strength of 








the magnetic hoops, which will be weaker 
near curves and at the approach to a 


terminus. So quite automatically the 
thing will stop. Also magnetic strength 
lies in the center, so that there 1s no dan- 
ger of collision with the hoops. The train 
will shoot straight through the hoops 
and pull up gradually at the stations 
And. as Mr. Bachelet explains his inven- 
tion, one wonders whether indeed one 
has not a new Stephenson in our midst. 
Cast the mind back to the days before 
steam, and think it out. 


Vacations With a Motor Car 


Some Plans that will Assist the Tourist of a Day or a Month 
with Equipment Needed 


sed 


lugust i a acation month rom 


business men, and also the ne diversion of 


taking that rest by a motor-car tour, haring 


come into popular fancy, these hints bu a 
prominent writer may be of some assistar 
in securing more of that rest, recreation 
and summer idullic abandon that 


worked office physiques demand, 

HERE was a time when summer va- 

cations for most people mean travel- 
ing from home to some hotel or cottage 
elsewhere, and remaining there until it 
came time to return home. Now the hum- 
drum of existence has become varied by 
the automobile. One can spend a vacation 
in a motor car and have the time of one’s 
life, with no more effort than is necessary 
to put up as compact a supply of baggage 
as possible and pay the bills. 

One of the charms of a motor vacation 
is that few costumes are needed. Chang- 
ing scenes take the place of changing rai- 
ment, and no one expects the motor tour- 
ist to be a slave to clothes. 

There are many ways of taking a vaca- 
tion in an automobile. One can hie forth 
in his own car, or hire a motor with room 
enough for family or friends, and run it 
himself; or take advantage of one of the 
many touring-car services offered the 
pleasure-seeker, and set forth with no 
limit to the gratification of his whim for 
travel except, it may be, the limit of his 
purse. 

One never realizes how many beautiful 
and historic places lie within easy motor 
reach of one’s own town or city until 
touring guides are consulted and a goodly 
amount of history imbibed, together with 
charming views of tempting roads and 
picturesque towns and villages. Guides 
of this sort save many misadventures in 
the way of turning into wrong roads or 
highways where temporary conditions 
make automobile travel impossible. 

The best way of all to take a vacation 
by way of the automobile is to have one’ 


own car. Next best is to secure facilities 
for renting a car for the whole vacation 
as cheaply as possible and running it one 
self. 


from Camel 


lia F 


When one has time for a leisurely vaca- 
tion, it is great fun to carry a camping 
outfit and pitch one’s tent wherever sur- 
roundings tempt one to linger. For auto- 
mobile purposes, the small tent used by 
soldiers is large enough for comfortable 
housing at night, and can be folded into 
small compass and strapped to the car. 
vt are, for $2.50, comfortable cots 
that fold up like an accordian and fit into 
ro space at ail: while steamer rugs form 
the most serviceable form of covering, as 
they can be used day and night. A black 
rubber sheet, or piece of oil-cloth, is an- 
other useful accessory to the comforts of 
automobile travel. It serves many useful 
purposes, and is often needed to spread 
beneath rugs on damp ground when the 
pleasure party gathers for meals under 
shady tree 


SOME THINGS TO TAKE. 


The tour or individual vacation planned, 
the next thing is to plan the e uipment, 
and many specialtv shops cate- to the 
wants of a motorist. There are tire 
trunks, for example, which fit inside the 
tires, and are covered with oilskin as a 
protection against weather. Then there 
are small trunks built slantwise, which fit 
against the back of an automobiie and 
have the proper fastenings for attaching 
them. Box trunks to strap upon the step, 
and flat ones that fit exactly beneath the 
seats, are among the conveniences of tra- 
vel, and hold a goodly supply of apparel: 
and most of the slantwise trunks hold 
more than does a steamer trunk, and the 
seat-ones quite as much. There are, too, 
oilskin-covered hat-boxes made in sizes 
that will tuck conveniently almost any- 
where in an automobile, and every size 
and shape of hamper that a traveler could 
desire. Probably no wedding present is 
quite so acceptable to the June bride as 
an automobile hamper fitted up with half 
a dozen dainty white-and-blue agate 
plates, cups and saveors. with a comple- 
ment of knives, forks. spoons, salt and 
pepper cruets, and li'‘'e hoxes fom holding 


seasonings and condiments. There are 


F. Leighton's Article in Suburban Life. 


compartments for napery, which is pio- 
vided in most hampers, and for the viands, 
which are to be stowed compactly so that 
none will be crushed in transit. Very 
handsome hampers of leather and black 
oilcloth outer coverings come in a variety 
of square and oblong sizes, and hold from 
a dozen to three sets of plates. They cost 
from $6.50 to $19, and cheaper ones of the 
same materials can be had in small round 
and oblong shapes. This latter shape is 
high and narrow and shaped like a 
wash-boiler; only it is quite small; but, 
small as it is, quite a number of table 
articles are stowed away in it. 

Accompanying all traveling outfits are 
covered bottles for keeping liquids hot or 
cold, at will; so that a cup of hot tea may 
be indulged in during the afternoon, or 
a glass of cold lemonade in the morning 
hours. 

Another and less expensive form of 
hamper comes in basket shape, made of 
woven willow with leather trimmings; 
but the only really cheap traveling-box is 
the kind made of tin for the boy camper, 
or the imitation-leather or cloth-covered 
affairs planned for school children’s 
lunches. Such boxes cost only a few 
cents, hold the same equipment as do more 
elaborate affairs, and save expense to 
travelers who do not have frequent use 
for automobile hampers. It is, also, pos- 
sible to cover a tin box with a piece of 
black oilskin, adjust straps, and possess 
quite as nice-looking a hamper at a cost 
of two dollars, or less, as can be pur- 
chased for $19. Ordinary hat-boxes can 
be covered in the same manner, and the 
extra hats for dress wear protected from 
accidents of weather and dampness. 

Most tourists who go out merely for 
their vacations use suitcases and any 
small trunks they may happen to possess. 
If trunks to be strapped to the back of 
their motor are needed, it is prudent to 
cover these with black oilskin, of the sort 
used for that purpose by automobile-box- 
makers, and which can be purchased by 
the yard. It is impervious to rain, and 
insures the comfort of dry clothes and 


an uninjured trunk. The bureau trunk 
is made in the same fashion as other 
motor trunks, only it is high and as wide 
as the exigences of motor space will 
allow. 


Where camping tours are brief, most 
attractive lunching sets of paper, with 
paper plates and cups, as well as table- 
cloths, napkins, towels and handkerchiefs, 
are better to carry along than those of 
agate, or even tin. There are, too, very 
neat plates of many sizes made of wood, 
which are useful, and can be washed as 
well as china plates, and thrown away 
when the camping trip is over. Both paper 
and wood plates require scarcely any 
space in the impedimenta of travel, and 
save all trouble in washing dishes, as 
they may be thrown away after each 
meal, or saved to start fire for the next, 
if camp cooking is done. 


COOKING CONVENIENCES. 


Many persons carry spirit lamps to cook 
on, and these come in many sizes and 
shapes and cost from ten cents up, but, 
where real cooking is to be done and fuel 
for camp fires uncertain, the small oil 
stove or gasoline stove proves a neces- 
sity. It requires little oil, and this may 
be purchased along the route, so that a 
small bottle or can will hold all that is 
necessary for a run of two or three days. 
It is a simple matter to economize space 
where cooking utensils are to be carried, 
as a frying pan, a kettle for hot water, 
and two flat-sided boilers will be needed, 
and should be purchased with respect to 
the number of persons that will be in- 
cluded in the party. Sets of boilers for 
vegetables and cereals come shaped with 
one flat side, where two are placed over 
one burner; or else three boilers have a 
triangular side, which fits into the other 
triangles, so that three boilers steam 
lustily over the same flame, and cook as 
many viands at one time. Better than 
anything else, for long trips, is the fire- 
less cooker, where viands are brought to 
a boil, packed in the cooker, and eaten hot 
when the party is ready for meals. One 
can wander afield and leave the fireless 
cooker to its duties, unattended, and re- 
turn to an unburned and _ well-cooked 
meal. Fireless cookers are especially the 
rage where campers are unable to secure 
servant attendance readily, and where 
conveniences for eating along the route 
of travel at inns and tea-houses are not 
so plentiful as in the environments of 
cities. Excellent fireless cookers, equip- 
ped with boilers, cost from $3 to $9, and 
are large enough for any camping party. 


Collapsible cups, or a supply of folding 
sanitary cups, are necessary to all tra- 
veling outfits. There are times when the 
collapsible cup is of more service than 
the paper affairs, and they cost only ten 
cents. It is a good plan to carry a pocket 
supply of the folding cups for use when 
tramping through byways that lead off 
from roads of travél, when some cool 
spring or brook tempts one to drink to 
the dryads of the fo~est. 
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Let us send you this charming picture— 


This beautiful picture by Penrhyn Stanlaws, a reproduction 
of which is shown above, was painted for the purpose of 
showing the typical “ Lifebuoy complexion.” 


It proved to be such a charming, lifelike picture that we 
have had it reproduced in full colors, 114 x 17 inches, on 
heavy antique paper, worthy of a handsome frame. There 
are no advertising marks on it whatever—charming for 
boudoir or den 


Send us 12 cents in stamps to cover postage and we will send 


you the poe and two big full size cakes of Lifebuoy Soap 
Free. Clip out the Coupon below, fill it in and mail today. 


LIFEBUOY 5¢ 
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: LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED ¢ 
This Eastern Avenue, Toronto 
Coupon I enclose 12 cents in stamp; to cover postage for 
which please send me a free copy of the Stanlaws 
Worth 10c picture, suitable for framing, and two full size cakes . 
of Lifebuoy, free 
Name 
Address 
7 he Siceniandiien to i ean 
an put you in the way of obtaining it. We have a proposition whereby men of 
ee and enterprise can add materially to their present income. Does $10 a week more 


look good to you? 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


Then write to-day for further particulars. 


143-149 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, ONT. 














~The Man Who Rules Mexico 


A Sketch of President Huerta in Public and Private Life 


From The Independent. 


Huerta has won an unenviable reputa- 
tion outside of Mexico. iis name has 
hecome a hissing and a byword, He is 


/ monster, an unscrupulous 
despot, an opportunist. In the accompany 
ng article a clearer view of the ruler of 
Merico is given, with a glimpse of his 
strange, restless habits in public and pri 
vate lfe. 


eld up asa 


“rs O secure an interview with Victoriano 
4 Huerta is the easiest thing on earth. 
I had not been in Mexico forty-eight 
hours when an obliging diplomat in- 
formed me that the president would meet 
me the next morning at nine o’clock at 
the automobile club in the Park of 
Chapultepec. With the speediest taxicab 
available thither I rushed. The obliging 
diplomat was there and with him a promi- 
nent compatriot of ours whom he was to 
introduce to the ruler of Mexico. And 
we waited until one o’clock. Once we 
ighted Huerta’s long black automobile 
making for the gun range at breakneck 
speed, but never did the machine slacken 
its pace when it passed the club and it 
disappeared to the westward in a whirl- 
wind of dust. 

The obliging diplomat explained with 
many attenuating circumlocutions that 
official channels were a proper but abso- 
lutely inefficient fashion to make appoint- 
ments with Huerta; he finally conceded 
that Huerta seldom if ever kept appoint- 
ments made by or even for foreign mini- 
sters. 

To a familiar of the Huerta household 
I confided my troubles. Oh! he would be 
delighted to make a date. He did. And 
he waited four hours with me at a res- 
taurant in the Park of Chapultepec 
where every morning without fail Huerta 
stops for refreshment, every morning but 
that morning. 

Several times within a month I met the 
president; always by accident; every time 
he had a smile, a cordial handshake, a 
hearty and insignificant greeting; onze I 
was talking to a functionary in one of the 
ministries who explained to me _ that 
Huerta was in the habit of exploding un- 
der one’s feet in the most unexpected 
place at the most incredible time, be it 
four in the morning or 11.50 at night... 
when behold the door burst open and in 
shot Huerta followed by General Corona, 
his trusted bodyguard. After a few min- 
utes of useless conversation with every- 
one present the President entered the 
minister’s sanctum, called for maps which 
were brought hurriedly by seedy, sad, 
meek-looking little bureaucrats; the next 
morning the papers announced the di- 
vision of the State of Chihuahua into one 
state and two territories; a few hours 
later, Huerta once more exploded under 
my feet in another Government office; the 
next day the censorship on all telegrams 
und cables was established. . . 

It inay be said that if you station your- 
self in any one of twenty definite places in 


Mexico and wait long enough you will 
have a chance to meet Huerta and en- 
gage him in conversation. And every- 
body is doing it from foreign diplomats 
to his own ministers. Only such talks are 
most unsatisfactory for everybody con- 
cerned except Huerta. 

One morning, then, having sworn to 
myself that I would have a serious con- 
versation with the President or die in the 
attempt, I betook myself to his house in 
the San Rafael quarter and at 6.30 ap- 
poached a sleepy, undignified and some- 
what disheveled lieutenant who was lean- 
ing against the door post. The President, 
my uniformed friend volunteered, was 
still asleep; he had returned late in the 
right, about three, and therefore would 
not be likely to arise for an hour or so. 
I sat down and read a morning paper. 
Other persons came, some with definite 
appointments, some on the same wild 
goose chase which had brought me there. 

A sudden commotion within. The mas- 
ter was up. We all sent in our cards. 
Someone was heard cranking up a motor; 
could it be that .. .? Huerta, clad in a 
gray suit and wearing a little gray hat 


jumped into the black automobile. We 
tried to intercept him. Cordial smile, 
nandshake, greetings. 

“Wait for me: I will be back in one 


momentito” .. and he was off. 


History will probably fail to record 
where Huerto spent that momentito. For 
five hours only his chauffeur knew where 
he could be found. About five that after- 
i00n he suddenly appeared at one of the 
ministries, and without any previous ex- 
planations proceeded to promulgate an 
edict, also to fire his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. At six he was sitting in a French 
patisserie on San Francisco avenue which 
is popularly known as the second national 
palace, sipping something poured out of a 
tea pot and into which he put neither 
sugar nor milk. The place used to be 
called El Globo when an Italian pastry 
cook managed it. Now it is the Dulceria 
Parisiense, but to the crowd it will ever 
remain El Globo. There ministers seek 
their master between six and nine every 
evening; there almost any one can meet 
Huerta by sending his card through Gen- 
eval Corona, and be treated to a cup of 
tea which turns out to be something in- 
finitely more bracing. 

I said that this was the second national 
palace. The real seat of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, however, is elsewhere. At the 
Case Colon Huerta transacts the really 
important state questions. There he does 
not mix so freely with the crowd; a small 
dining-room is reserved for his use. From 
ten to twelve p.m. and from one to two 
in the morning Huerta is generally to 
be found at the Colon. At nine in the 
morning one can now and then run him 
down at the Lazo Mercantil, a small cafe 


frequented by French salesmen; at ten 
he drives to the Chapultepec restaurant, 
another French establishment; now and 
then he stops at the automobile club. He 
lunches at home about two o’clock, dines 
about eight, goes to bed between two and 
four, and arises between six and 6.30. ... 

One may well indulge in speculation of 
a melancholy turn when bearing in mind 
what may some day befall Huerta after 


years of such scanty sleeping, and 
of hourly pilgrimages to  establish- 
ments where a_ bracing variety of 
“tea” is dispensed. With anyone 


not possessed of the stolidity and im- 
passibility characteristic of the Indian 
race (Huerta is a full-blooded Indian 
with the aborigine’s wiry hair and spars« 
mustache) such a diet and such a sys 
tem of life would result in unmistakable 
physical disturbances. 

Huerta remains invariably smiling, and 
in appearance perfectly composed. His 
supporters, however, take great pains to 
explain away his feverish restlessness, his 
ceaseless roaming, by pointing out that 
the President wishes to superintend 
everything and be fully cognizant of 
everything that takes place in his coun- 
try. The fact that Huerta never reads a 
book nor a magazine nor even a report 
would weaken their thesis. Neither does 
the President ever listen. He wishes to 
be listened to. And his topics for con- 
versation are few. Astronomy and the 
raising of cattle. He believes in astrono- 
my as medieval sorcerers understood it. 
Stars are to him curious hieroglyphs 
which the knowing may decipher and in 
which they may read men’s destinies, 
Huerta’s destiny. Unread, untraveled, 
ignorant of every language but his own, 
and this in a country where the cultured 
fluent in at least one European 
tongue, he governs as the potentates of 
the dark ages governed—by divine in- 
spiration. 


are 


When a Parliament stood in his way he 
dissolved it and sent half of the deputies 
to jail; some lingered there a year and 
were not released until April 22, a year 
after, when the fear of an American in- 
lervention caused him to seek the for- 
giveness of his enemies. He dismisses 
his ministers as a fidgety woman dis- 
misses her maids. Ministers now are mute 
and the Chamber of Deputies gave the 
onlooker, during the portentous fortnight 
of Apri! 15 to 30, the sinister spectacle of 
a dumb assembly approving by silent 
nods lists of measures sent to them by the 
executive and read off in a monotonous, 
unintelligible voice by the secretary. 


Never did any one dare to speak up, no 
discussion was invited and meetings of 
the chamber opening at four adjourned 
every day at 4.25. 

Every morning unexpected edicts are 
promulgated 


and in the course of the 





eh 


day approved by the papers first and the 
chamber afterward. Trains are cancelled 
without notice, cable communications in- 
terrupted without explanation, the price 
of food fixed arbitrarily; clerks over- 
heard criticizing the Government’s atti- 
tude are sent to jail and held incomuni- 
cado; public land is divided up between 
the members of Indian tribes. 

Whenever pressed for an outline of 
his plans, Huerta refers you to the daily 
papers and justly so. He has no pians. 
‘le makes decisions whenever the spirit 
moves him and relies upon his ministers 
to give his ukases the sham republican 
wording. 

And yet this irresponsible despot some- 
how strikes one’s fancy, appeals to one’s 
sympathy. His magnificent disregard of 
appearances, his perfect cynicism, his ut- 
most simplicity, his fearlessness stamp 
him as a man out of the ordinary, as a 
born leader. His predecessors lived at 
Chapultepec in regal splendor; a simple, 
homely one-storey house in an unfashion- 
able district, close to the slums satisfies 
his wants as far as shelter is concerned, 
and he even shares it with one of his sons. 
No liveries; plain Indian maids and men 
servants; any one who cares to visit the 
gardens and stables is welcome; his 
daughters line up with good-natured gig- 
gles before the photographer; his wife, a 
very simple, unassuming woman, smiles 
at the visitors and his son exhibits the 
cows with pride. Huerta mixes with the 
crowd anywhere, be he listening to a band 
concert in the park of Chapultepec or 
drinking his “tea” in a humble barroom. 

An Indian, the head of a nation which 
comprises approximately ten millions of 
illiterate Indians, he rules the land as 
Indian caciques ruled or even rule now- 
adays their pueblos. The ten millions are 
called and even call themselves gente sin 
razon, people without minds; the remain- 
ing five millions are either slavish office 
holders, business people scornful of poli- 
tics, or absentee landlords who spend the 
product of their peon labor in European 
capitals. Huerta realizes the hopeless, in- 
tellectual darkness of the Indians, the 
indifference of the Mexicans proper—a 
small minority at best. The few profes- 
sional politicians who help him or oppose 
the rnler cannot make any impression on 
him. He judges them as Diaz judged 
them. 

And the impartial observer ends by 
wondering whether after all Huerta is not 
the very type of man Mexico needs. The 
events which took place in the capital af- 
ter the bombardment of Vera Cruz re- 
vealed painfully from what lethargy, 
from what deadly apathy Mexico is suf- 


fering. For several days the population | 


of Mexico City was kept in a state of 
carefully nurtured indignation which now 
and then led to deeds of violence, by the 
news of an American invasion. Cables 
and telegraph communication being in- 
terrupted, the truth could not be known 
for four days. The mob besieged the Am- 
erican Club, destroyed stores offering for 
sale American goods; thousands of en- 
thusiasts enlisted... 


After which it was coolly announced 
that there was no war between Mexico 
and the United States and the gullible 
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patriots who had enlisted to fight the 
Yankee invaders found themselves on 
their way north to be butchered by the 
rebels. And the mob accepted the grim 
joke silently. No more cries of “Kili the 
Gringoes,” no more waving of flags; no 
one, however, ventured a remark: no 
one passed an audible judgment upon 
the manoeuvre thanks to which Huerta 
has secured a few thousand additional 
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oldiers. In the Chamber of Deputies no 
mention was ever made of any difficul- 
ties with the United States. The crowd 
relapsed into its usual indifference and 
apathy. Journalists with the fear of jail 
in their hearts explained things away 
awkwardly. Huerta went as usual to 
drink his “tea” at the Globo, at the Colon, 
at the Lazo Mercantil, at the Chapultepec 
restaurant. The silent crowd which sel- 


dom cheers, seldom hoots, and then only 
under violent provocation, enither cheered 
him nor hooted him, just stared at him 
uncomprehendingly, and passed on. 

It may be that the fitful, erratic, irre- 
sponsible, sleepless, guzzling Huerta is 
needed to disturb the mental siesta into 
which the Mexican nature would sink if 
left undisturbed for too long a period of 
time. 


Student-Life in Russia 


Poverty Prevades the Centers of Learning—The Intensity of the 


rhe revolutionary demonstrations 
Russia of recent years have been almost 
entirely the work of the atudent bodies 
Sunk in the apathy of ignorance, the mass 
of the Russian people know little, perhaps 
are little, about constitutional rights. 
The fight for a wider democracy is waged 
most entirely by the students, and the 
Russian college man has become an object 

deep interest to the world. The con 
‘itions under which he livres are depicted 
un the following article 


N Russian there are at present, includ- 
ing Tomsk, eight universities, with a 
total roll of just over thirty thousand 
students; not a very large proportion out 
of a population of one hundred and fifty 
millions. Of these, by far the most im- 
portant, both historically and numerical- 
ly, is the University of Moscow. With it 
aie associated many of the greatest 
names in Russian literature; and with 
it, too, is connected the political agitation 
which has so adversely affected Russian 
university life in the last ten years. The 
buildings themselves — grimy, austere, 
still marked by the bullets of the soldiery 
in 1905, and sadly in need of repair—give 
some idea of the poverty under which 
Russian universities labor; but it is not 
until one sees the Russian students in 
their Moscow homes that one realizes the 
complete darkness of the gloom which 
has settled over intellectual Russia. The 
ill-fitting uniforms, the long, flowing, 
greasy locks, the thin, pinched, unshaven 
cheeks, the threadbare coats, give one 
the impression of an army of beggars or 
of some garrison that has just undergone 
a six months’ siege. Everywhere poverty 
obtrudes itself in most startling fashion, 
and a Russian student is as like an Ox- 
ford or Cambridge undergraduate as a 
smart Guardsman is to an Embankment 
loafer. 


Of the ten thousand students on the 
Moscow rolls not more than 20 per cent. 
have one hundred pounds a year. More 
than 79 per cent. have less than forty 
pounds, and a student who has fifty 
pounds per annum is counted well-off. 
Education is naturally cheap, and the 
various charitable institutions supported 
by private funds make it still cheaper. 
But, notwithstanding, the  privations 


Russian Student 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


which some of the poorer students endure 
are very real, and life on twenty roubles 
a month in a town in which living is ad- 
mittedly dearer than elsewhere in Europe 
is a hardship which cannot fail to appeal 
even to the poorest imagination. By shar- 
ing a room with two companions, with one 
free, or almost free, meal a day at the 
university club for indigent students; by 
denying himself all but the barest neces- 
sities of existence; and by trespassing on 
the kindness of richer friends for his 
books, the poor student may succeed in 
eking out a living on his modest budget. 
The desire for education is very real, and 
to secure the benefits the university af- 
fords no suffering is considered too se- 
vere. Some unfortunates have no money 
at all, but live frankly on their wits, trust- 
ing to a beneficent Providence to provide 
them with their daily bread. Some earn 
a few roubles by giving lessons, others by 
undertaking menial tasks such as that of 
nightwatchman or doorkeeper, or by do- 
ing secretarial work for illiterate mer- 
chants. The difficulties of their existence 
are not lessened by the severity of the 
climate. In winter the lack of proper 
clothing subjects them to all the horrors 
of the cold; while in summer, for those 
who are unable to leave Moscow the 
stifling heat of its dusty streets, the foul 
air of a room often less than ten feet 
square impairs the health and ruins the 
constitution. 

In spite of the difficulties under which 
he labors, the Russian student succeeds 
in amassing a wonderful amount of in- 
formation by the end of his four years of 
study. There is nothing of the fraternity 
of English or German student life in his 
career; and, being poor, he is forced to 
work. He will have a good knowledge of 
the masterpieces of European literature. 
He reads the English classics, but has a 
warm admiration for such writers as 
Jerome, Mark Twain, and, more recently, 
Jack London. Indeed, the average Rus- 
sian’s knowledge of English literature, 
both classic and conternporary, forms a 
striking contrast to the woeful ignorance 
of Russian literature that prevails in 
England. He will have a thorough grasp 
of the German philosophers and a wide 
acquaintance with the English political 


eco. omists. He studies law or higher 
mathematics, and his spare time will be 
devoted to sociology and political science. 
And herein perhaps lieshischief weakness. 
At an early age he has assimilated a great 
store of knowledge which he is quite in- 
capable of applying practically. He is an 
idealist who can never soar beyond the de- 
pressing reality of his own sordid exist- 
ence. By the time he is twenty-four he 
has passed through the whole gamut of 
human emotions. He is already dis- 
cussing ‘the fourth dimension’ before he 
has mastered his multiplication table. He 
marries recklessly, without money and 
without knowledge of the responsibilities 
of married life. Liberty and democracy 
are his catchwords, and the torrent of 
mere words carries him away like a leaf. 

On the other hand, he is capable of 
great self-sacrifice and sympathy for 
others, and what little he has he is al- 
ways willing to share with his fellows. 
If he betrays weakness in action and in 
‘arrying out his ideals, he is quite pre- 
pared to die or suffer for them, and shows 
an unexpected obstinacy in upholding 
them. It is only by admitting this mix- 
ture of weakness and strength that one 
can come to grips with the Russian char- 
acter. It is weakness in action which has 
rendered so many revolutionary move- 
ments abortive. It is a certain obstinate 
strength of endurance which fosters and 
keeps the spirit of revolt alive. 

It is his zeal for progress and his thirst 
for liberty that cause the Russian stu- 
dent to devote so much of his time to the 
spreading of revolutionary propaganda. 
This is very often only a phase of stu- 
dent-life which passes like a calf-love, but 
at the time it is a real and serious cause. 
He has a hand in most of the strikes; and, 
disguised as a workman, he makes his 
way into the big factories to preach there 
his doctrine of Socialism. In his life, 
sociology takes the place of sport, and 
political agitation forms his only recre- 
ation. On all sides he finds himself at 
variance with the Russian Government. 
Sooner or later he breaks his lance 
against the hard facts of life with de- 
plorable results. Misdirected enthusiasm 
gives way to self-analysis and morbidity, 
and as the realities of life are forced upon 
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him, he yields to a hopeless depression 
which as often as not ends in suicide or 
moral ruin. 

It is, however, from his class that are 
drawn all the best forces that are work- 
ing for the advancement and enlighten- 
ment of Russia. The doctors, the engi- 
neers, the great professors, the writers, 
the artists, the actors, the inventors, the 
educationalists, all belong to the univer- 
sity. A large number of Russian schools 
are supported by private charity, and it is 
the rich intelligenzia—that is, the rich in- 
tellectual or university class—that supply 
the requisite funds. The intelligenzia may 
have no proportionate sense of the prac- 
tical in life; but in their generosity, and 
in their labors for the educational emanci- 
pation of Russia, they show a unity of 
purpose that is in the highest degree com- 
mendable. 


On 
the Trail of Disease 
How New York is Going to 
Treat Disease as a Crime, 
to Arrest, I[mprision, 
Scourge and Anni- 
hilate It 


From The Technical World Magazine. 


Despite the immense SUMS early ex 
pended in fighting discase, 


other dread maladies still brecd in count 


tuberculosis and 


(one of the 
fuct that many of the 
their ill 


aa to hou 


less hidden ,places. principal 
causes of this is the 
worer classes neaclect to take 
nesses seriously, and are careless 
their condition may affect those with whom 
they come in contact. We here learn what 


Veuw York citu is doing te remedu this 


state of affairs 


- H= problem of the Health Depart- 

ment of New York, is not only to 
apply remedies but to hunt out those to 
whom they should be applied. That is the 
big luminous idea of the health center. 
If disease hides itself away it must be 
sought out; it is hard to fight an enemy 
that skulks in hidden retreats, but this is 
what New York is going to do. It is going 
to declare war on hidden sickness. 

About one-tenth of the sick people in 
the tenements go to hospitals and get 
medical treatment of one kind or another, 
and more than one-sixth of all the tene- 
ment folk are sick every year outside the 
hospitals. But nobody can tell what be- 
comes of them. It is likely that most of 
them get some sort of care, but of really 
effective treatment, they get little or none. 
A probing committee from the Health De- 
partment found recently that in the East 
Side district there were many cases whose 
external characteristics plainly indicated 
tuberculosis, which never had had the at- 
tention of any medical person and were 
being treated with home remedies or ne- 
glected entirely. There were fifty who 
had fevers or infections who were getting 
no medical attention of any kind. 

As a first step in its new health center 
work the Health Department of New 
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ee in the world to confirm all the good ycu hear of the Hup 

mobile. 

Any Hup owner will gladly tell you the Hup costs less to run. 

That it is easier on tires. 
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almost totally unknown. 

That oil and gas mileage are highly satisfactory. 

That he can travel wherever the wheels can find traction. 

That he’s never been stuck for lack of power. 


Ask Any Hupmobilist 


If you don’t know an owner, make an opportunity to talk to one who is a stranger to you. 
You'll find him glad to talk, and enthusiastic about every feature of the car and its low cost. 
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It sells second and third Hups to the same men. 

It sells Hups to men who have owned other cars—higher priced and lower priced. 

Wherever you read this, you'll find Hup ownership satisfaction—it’s the same everywhere. 
Talk to a Hup owner or the Hup dealer. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Desk F, Windsor, Ontario 
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York has made a careful calculation of 
sickness at home in two sections of the 
city. House-to-house canvasses were made 
among the poor of the lowe- East Side 
and also of that part of the West Side 
lying between the Hudson River and 
Sixth avenue and between Fourteenth and 
Fortieth streets. This was a big job, but 
it was done and it was done thoroughly. 
Thousands of people were seen and closely 
questioned. Here are some of the ques- 
tions: 

“Have you been ill lately, or is there 
now any illness in your family?” 

“Have you had a doctor?” 

“Have you gone to the public clinic?” 

“Have you gone to the hospital?” 

“Has your house been fumigated or 
quarantined?” 
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Social inquiry was also made. Sexes 
and ages of patients were noted, the con- 
dition of the dwelling-place, the number 
in the family, and the number of rooms 
occupied by the family. 

The chief complaints made by the peo- 
ple of this section to the field investigators 
were that the regular medical dis- 
pensaries were so overcrowded that pa- 
tients had to wait for hours, that the ex- 
aminations they received were superficial 
and that relief was seldom obtained. In 
some of the dispensaries fifteen or twenty 
patients would be crowded into one small 
room. The physician rushed from one to 
another, making hasty examinations and 
writing prescriptions. He was doing his 
very best, but one man can not do the 
work of twelve. 


The first health center is planned to 
be located in the Bellevue Ambulance 
District. The building is to be selected by 
the Health Department and in it will be a 
tuberculosis clinic, a child hygienic clinic 
and milk depot, and a dental clinic 
for children. It will also have inspectors 
of contagious and infectious diseases, 
visiting nurses associated with that work, 
and inspectors and nurses in charge of 
the inspection of school children. 

It has been ascertained that nearly 
ninety per cent. of sickness takes place 
in homes rather than in hospitals. Under 
the health center plan it is proposed to 
reach all cases of the needy sick wherever 
possible, which would cut down still fur- 
ther the proportion of hospital sick. 


The Efficiency of Tariff Reform Leader 


Why the Late Joseph Chamberlain Figured.so Sensationally, 


fuseph Chamberlain las passed away. 
His removal from the field of active poli 
tics antedated his death by a number of 
ears and already the world is beginning 
tu appraise his work without any suspicion 
of party rancor or biased opinion. In the 
following article he ts presented in a light 
that will appear perhaps equally nei to 
irdent partisan and bitter opponent. 


F OR a half-dozen years or more Joseph 

Chamberlain has been a reminiscence, 
a fetish, rather than a living personality 
in British politics. In ancient times an 
obscure or unknown author sometimes 
used the name of his king to give cur- 
rency to his own literary creations. It is 
probable that in these later days Cham- 
berlain’s name has been attached to the 
wingless political messages of feebler 
brains. The real Chamberlain belongs to 
the times either of his Red Radicalism or 
of his intrepid High Toryism. When he 
was himself he was a very Rupert, reck- 
less of danger, heedless of results, dash- 
ing headlong in the van. 

Those who knew him intimately and at 
close range declare that Joseph Cham- 
berlain had large capacity for personal 
friendships and his fidelity to Sir Charles 
Dilke is cited. But his public career, alike 
as municipal administrator in Birming- 
ham and as maker of issues and wrecker 
of parties in Parliament, reveals very 
little of the humanitarian. He had no 
moral enthusiasms. His social reform 
-chemes were energized not by social sym- 
pathies or any passion for humanity, but 
by his cold, white mechanic genius for 
efficiency. He was an efficiency expert. 
Hie despised slovenliness not only in his 
own dress but also in civic business. He 
hated waste not only in his own factory 
but in the nation’s trade. The human ele 
ment counted for little either in his early 
Republicanism or in his later Imperialism. 
Efficiency alone mattered, the efficiency of 


also Why He Failed 


By J. A. M. in Toronto Globe. 


the administrator, the manufacturer, the 
trader. 


SOCIAL REFORM PIONEER. 


Chamberlain’s program of social re- 
form was indeed the first organized 
declaration which in the last seven years 
found expression in notable achievements 
of the Asquith Government. Mr. Asquith, 
however, is the successor of Gladstone. 
It is in the revolutionary program of Mr. 
Lloyd George that the seeds of Chamber- 
lain’s early sowing find full fruition. A. 
G. Gardiner, the brilliant editor of the 
London Daily News, once said to Lloyd 
George that the reason why the Chan- 
cellor’s Limehouse speech made such a 
furore on both sides was that for the first 
time a Cabinet Minister told the naked, 
ugly truth about land monopoly and its 
oppressive evils. “No, not the first time,” 
said the intense little Welsh reformer. 

“It was done once before, by Chumber- 
lain, and if he had not left the Liberal 
party there would have been little for us 
to do to-day.” 

Austen Chamberlain is his father’s son 
after the flesh, but, after the spirit, his 
true successor is Lloyd George. And yet 
the two, united though they are in the 
history and leadership of a great move- 
ment, were wide asunder as the poles of 
the moral universe in their attitudes and 
inspirations. 

WHY HE FAILED. 

Three paragraphs from Mr. Gardiner’s 
discriminating sketch are worth quoting: 

“The charge which history will make 
against Mr. Chamberlain is not that he 
broke with his party, but that he broke 
with his faith. He broke with it because 
his passion for mastery has been the gov- 
erning motive of his career. He believed 
that he could make Toryism the instru- 
ment of his purposes. He re-created it, and 


gave it its motive power, and then it 
used him for its own ends. It found in 
him the ally it needed—an ally that could 
give it the hands of Esau to gain the in- 
heritance. The Toryism of the Cecils, the 
Toryism of privilege and class ascend- 
ency, must always wear a Radical mask 
to win a free people. If it goes unveiled, 
it goes to defeat. Once that mask was 
supplied by Disraeli, once by Randolph 
Churchill, finally by Mr. Chamberlain. 
And in the case of Mr. Chamberlain it was 
most triumphant, because it was most 
sincere. For, in spite of all the tragic 
repudiations of himself, he has always 
been a democrat. 

“His pride of will and his scorn of men 
have been the source of his power, but 
they are the key also to his failure. They 
have led him into grave miscalculations of 
other men and other forces. He believed 
he could throw Gladstone and carry the 
Liberal party with him. He broke the 
party, it is true, broke it for twenty years, 
but it re-emerged with his policy tri- 
umphant and with him as its chief and 
bitter foe. He believed, as the famous 
interview with Campbell-Bannerman 
showed, that he could bluff the Boers, and 
again he miscalculated the forces against 
him and met his Moscow. He believed 
that he could raze out the memory of the 
war and stampede the country with a new 
cry. He misjudged the intelligence of his 
countrymen and met his Waterloo. All 
the ‘ourney is marked by the mighty 
debris of pride. : 

THE TYRANNICAL WILL. 


“There is no story of our time so full 
of significance—a story of broken pur- 
poses, of great powers diverted from their 
true end, of a tyrannic will at war with 
natural sympathies. It is a tale for tears. 
One likes to think of him in those early 
days when he was the great citizen fash- 
ioning a model city, and when his clear, 
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undazzled eye saw the vision of a new and 

















juster England, and he set out to it. The The Boat 
vision faded—the way was lost. But it geneee “4 0 ' OR om 
is by the vision we will judge him in the The Boat 


Owners’ Pride 






days of his silence and defeat.” 

And now that he has passed entirely 
away it will be remembered of him by 
Canada and by other overseas Dominions 
within the Empire, that he was first 
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language, and to give it clear-toned and 


of the highest priced motors, yet are 
moderate in price. Sold with ten year 
guarantee. Geo. Kronenweth writes: The 
13-15 H.P. high-speed Vim motor that I 


neat, simple, absolutely depend- 
able. Parts easily accessible 
Crank case opens from either side 
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of all modern 


F EW peop:e have heard of the white 
Jews of Cochin. Their origin is ob- 

scure, but they have stories to the effect 

that the original settlers came to Mala- | 











4 bar at the time of the escape of the Jews 


from There is 
every reason why this should be true, and 


there is evidence that they were a power 


Babylonian captivity. 
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there. With reference to the rebuilding 
of the synagogue there is an interesting 
story. The floor of the building is tiled 
with the most beautiful willow pattern 
and rose pattern blue Canton tiles of 
great value, and these came into the Jews’ 
possession in the following manner. It 
was the custom years ago for the Chinese 
to send trading-ships to Cochin, and on 
one occasion a ship arrived with a load 
of these beautiful tiles as a present from 
the Emperor of China to the Rajah of 
Cochin. The wily Israelite at once saw 
his chance of getting a cheap floor for 
his new synagogue, and so caused it to be 
spread about that the blood of cows had 
been used in the making of the tiles. Now 
it is well known that the Brahmins, of 
whom the Rajah of Cochin was one, could 


Can Ships 


T/ sinking of the Empress of lreland 
following upon that of the Jitant has 
hrought this question prominently before 


the world of those who “go down to the sea 
n ships. The experiment which is here 
described will be watched with interest by 


all nations of the world 


W HEN water finds its way into a 
ship through a hole in the bottom, 
those on board naturally resort to the 
pumps with a view to pumping it out fast- 
er than it comes in. At the same time, at- 
tempts are made to cover the hole from 
the outside by passing collision-mats, or 
even sails, under the bows, and working 
them along by ropes over the sides un- 
til they reach the cause of the trouble. 
These were the only known means of sav- 
ing the earlier vessels from sinking. 


Later on, what are known as collision 
bulkheads were introduced in the form of 
watertight partitions right across the 
ship a certain distance back from the 
bows, so that when a vessel ran into an- 
other ship, or damaged her forepart on 
the rocks, the water was confined to a 
small compartment. This precaution was 
followed by making a watertight inside 
skin over the bottom and up the sides, 
leaving a space between the inside and 
outside plating, which was divided by 
partitions, so that damage to the outside 
skin only meant the flooding of one or 
more spaces in the double bottom. Many 
vessels were saved by these means; but 
the principle has long since been carried 
much farther by building a number of 
watertight bulkheads or partitions across 
the ship, with generally another bulk- 
head right along the middle. These a 
rangements do not interfeve with the pa 
sengers, as the bulkheads only come up to 
a little above the waterline, whereas the 
passenger accommodation in large liners 
is all on the upper decks. Of course t! 
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not on any account have in their houses 
such an abomination as the blood of the 
sacred cow, and so the Rajah, on hearing 
the story, was easily persuaded to hand 
over the tiles to the Jews, who were 
known to be eaters of cows’ flesh, and 
so had no religious scruples in the mat- 
ter. An application of a little palm-oil to 
the hand of the Prime Minister probable 
accelerated matters; and so at the pres- 
ent moment the floor of the synagogue at 
Cochin is worth a Rajah’s ransom! 

In appearance these Jews are much like 
all other members of their race. They 
have the same Semitic cast of counten- 
ance, but have chalky-white skins and red 
lips. Their language is Malayalam, which 
is that of the country they live in; but all 
their ritual is in Hebrew, and that langu- 


age is taught to all their people. To a 
ran with an imagination it is a sad spec- 
tacle to see them at their devotions cry- 
ing out to God in a loud voice, and all 
wearing on the right hand the leather 
thong (the tephilin) to signify their bond- 
age in a strange land. One thinks with 
sympathy of their great struggle for life 
in exile, and admires their constancy and 
devotion in preserving both race and re- 
ligion in the face of adversity. 

Their numbers are much diminished, 
and amount to only about one hundred 
and fifty members, a large number of 
whom are patriarchal old men who still 

em to bear traces in their faces of the 
fierce opposition to which they have been 
subjected during the history of their 
community. 


Be Made Unsinkabler 


An American Inventor Proposes to Accomplish This by Using 


Compressed Air 
From The Engineer. 


watertight compartments have to be used 
for storage and other purposes, but the 
coorways into them are fitted with water- 
tight doors which can all be closed at the 
same time by electricity in cases of 
emergency. 

In battleships, with their liability to 
punctures by projectiles and torpedoes, 
the number of compartments is much in- 
creased, and a Dreadnought has many 
iundreds of watertight partitions worked 
into her construction. 

Now, instead of pumping water out of 
these compartments,’ it is quite possible 
to prevent its coming in by using com- 
pressed air; or, if the compartment has 
already filled, the water can be blown out 
again through the hole at which it en- 
tered. It is only necessary to close the 
watertight doors, and to pump in air un- 
til the pressure is high enough to eject 
the water. 

This is exactly what an American in- 
ventor, Mr. Wotherspoon proposes to do, 
and his system is being applied to three 
United States warships, but with the 
addition of varying pressures in the dif- 
ferent compartments according to the 
depth below the water. 

Thus, if a compartment right at the 
bottom of a ship, perhaps nearly thirty 


. feet below the waterline, is broken into, 


it would take about fourteen pounds to 
the square inch of air-pressure to blow 
the water out; but, to avoid straining the 
partitions by this high pressure, the ad- 
‘oining compartments are pumped up to 
nine pounds pressure, so that there is 
only a difference of five pounds instead of 
fourteen pounds to the square inch tend- 
ing to burst the side and top. Again, the 
ompartments surrounding those at nine 
pounds are pumped up to four pounds, 
thus limiting the bursting pressure 


throughout to within five pounds. If this 





were not done the lower partitions would 
have to be strong enough to stand four- 
teen pounds to the square inch, involving 
heavier plating—a serious disadvantage 
in warships, where all weights are re- 
duced as much as possible to allow of 
carrying the largest guns and the thick- 
est armor-plating. 

The advantages of the compressed air 
system do not end with the keeping out of 
the water, although this is its main pur- 
pose. By means of what is known as an 
air-lock it is quite possible for workmen 
to enter a damaged compartment while 
the water is being kept out by compressed 
air, and in many cases a hole could be 
temporarily stopped up. An air-lock is in 
principle similar to a water-lock on a 
river or canal, the difference in water- 
level being represented by the difference 
in air-pressure. All that is needed are 
two air-tight doors with space enough be- 
tween them for one man. The man enters 
this space and the door is shut behind 
him; then the air-pressure is gradually 
let in, and finally the other door into the 
compartment under pressure is opened. 
This system is being constantly employed 
for building foundations in rivers, large 
cylinders under air-pressure being sunk 
down as the work proceeds inside them, 
the pressures needed being often much 
higher than would suffice to empty the 
bottom compartments in our largest 
battleships and liners. 


In Austria the people value their 
national art. A committee has been 
formed for the establishment of a “Home” 
for the cultivation of the national folk- 
lore and especially of the works of the 
reat national composers. The “Schu- 
I erteum” (the most appropriate name for 
this institution) is expected to become the 
center of the musical movement in the 
Austrian Empire. 
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By FINDLAY I. WEAVER 


The books heading the list of best 


VacLean’s, the subicct of t 
The Price of Lo é. 
Bennett as scored several hig su 
if not 


reviewed in 
his newest novel, ‘ 


is the equal of, superior to, the 


nett’s pen brought him was a prize 
of twenty guineas for the best 
humorous condensation of a sensational 
serial in one of the popular weeklies of 

England and after that he became a free 
lance, a period which he describes as the 
most humiliating in his career. “The free 
lance is a tramp touting for odd jobs,” ac- 
cording to Bennett’s definition, which 
view is explained in part by his own as- 
sertion that his earnings did not exceed 
three-pence an hour, writing short stories. 

Before the day that brought him the 
twenty guineas prize, he had to some ex- 
tent fed his passion for writing and the 
bud of promise made its first appearance 
when he was a boy of eleven, for he was 
the only successful boy in obeying the 
master’s injunction to produce a poem on 
“Courage.” 

As a boy he turned to water-colors and 
specialized in house-decoration of the 
aesthetic style as exploited and explained 
by the Girl’s Own Paper at that time. 

" Next he essayed fiction, writing for the 
local papers—but not _ successfully. 
Eventually, however, he became a regu- 
lar contributor “without sal- 
ary” on one of these papers. 

The intellectual and ar- 
tistic environment became 
irksome, so at twenty-one 
young Bennett struck out 
for London and in the ca- 
pacity of shorthand clerk in 
a solicitor’s office found that 
his irksome experiences had 
not been exhausted in the 
home town. Next he became 
the solicitor’s clerk with the 
more munificent salary of 
£200 a year. 

Following his free-lancing 
in literature, he became an 
editor of a ladies’ paper and 
it was while holding that 
post that he sold his first 
novel—for a five per cent. 
royalty on a three-and-six- 
penny book, netting him a 
sum which exceeded, by one 
sovereign, the cost of having 
the story typewritten. 

Next he taught journal- 
ism, wrote reviews and dra- 
matic criticisms. But his 
first real pecuniary success 
came with the writing of 
“Curtain-raiser,” which was 
purchased by a famous man- 
ager. 

His success as a novelist, 
with “The Old Wives’ Tale” 
and the other delightful 
stories he subsequently gave 
us, is so familiar to the read- 
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Best Selling Book of the Month 


‘The Price of Love.”’ 


by Arnold Bennett 


Bookseller and Stationer 


mth having already been 
irnold Bennett and 


month’s sketch ig 


test effort 


ing public that it need not be dwelt upon 
nere, 

Speaking of his plays, the author makes 
no claims as to their artistic side. “My 
aim in writing plays, whether alone or in 
collaboration, has always been strictly 
commercial. I wanted money in heaps and 
I wanted advertisement for my books. 
[ am neither Sardou, Sudermann nor 
George P. Sims, but I know what I am 
talking about and I say that dramatic 
composition for the market is child’s play 
compared to the writing of decent aver- 
age fiction—provided one has an instinct 
for stage effect. 

Arnold Bennett’s latest book “The 
Price of Love,” shows him at his best. 

The scene is one of “The Five Towns,” 
affording as a background a fine etching 
of commercial England. 

At the outset the reader is introduced 
to Mrs. Maldon, seventy years old, and 
her youthful companion Rachel Fleckring, 
in Mrs. Maldon’s sitting-room, of which 
a definite atmospheric impression is given 
without resort to tedious detail. 

Rachel, with rapidly growing love and 
loyalty, has arrived at the point of feel- 


“The Price 


o? Love.” The expression of his 
instant to one f benevolence 


and artless joy. 
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volumes by 
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have made themselves exceedingly pop- 


ular in their original and higher-priced 


editions, and have been reprinted in a 


slightly cheaper form, offer exceptional 
value for your summer reading For 
instance here are half a dozen of the 
popular Authors: 

Marie Corelli Hall Caine 


Ralph Connor 
Arnold Bennett 


Marian Keith 
Nellie McClung 
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new books by other authors which you have 
perhaps long wanted to read but did not feel like 
paying a dollar, or a dollar and a quarter { 

The price of any of these volumes, all cloth 


bound, is 
50 CENTS#{ 
By’ mail, 60 cents 


Your bookseller probably has a selection of 
these; if not, we will be glad to send you a folder 
including all the titles, some 150 in all. 
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No one can afford to be ignor- 
ant of the laws governing 
business. 


Few, however, have the time to read the 
many and complicated volumes of the 
country’s laws and statutes, and for the 
benefit of the hustling business men a con- 
cise and understandable book has been pre 
It gives all the necessary laws and 
information regarding merchandising, the 
renting of a store or house, mortgages, 
buying property, collecting debts, etc. This 


book, the 


Digest of Canadian 
Mercantile Laws 


pared 


is a ready reference, a valuable guide in 
daily business, and is saving many dollars 
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ing glad that she, “a mature, capable, 
sagacious and strong woman, was there 
to watch over the last years of the wan- 
ing and somewhat peculiar old ! dy,” 
while Mrs. Maldon feels glad that she, a 
mature and profoundly experienced wo- 
man in full possession of all her faculties, 
is there to watch over the developme:.t of 
the lovable, affectionate ar impuisive 
child. 

Thus does the authur « list the read- 
er’s friendship for the fire old lady and 
the delightful young girl and with equally 
interesting attendant circumstances is 
accomplished the introduction of Council- 
lor Thomas Batchgrew, and Mrs. Mal- 
don’s nephews, Louis Fores and Julian 
Maldon. 

Thomas Batchgrew, is an inordinately 
successful business man, shrewd and 
forceful, not lacking certain potentialities 
of the scoundrel, but yet impressive, this 
latter element being augmented by his 
wealth of flying white whiskers. Every- 
body knew by sight those whiskers and 
his protruding ears and he was fully 
alive to the advertising value of being 
recognized half a mile off. Thomas Batch- 
grew had begun life as a small plumber 
and prospered until, at the time this story 
opens, “All his children and more than 
one of his grandchildren, kept motor cars. 
Not a month passed but that some Batch 
grew, or some Batchgrew’s husband, 01 
child, bought a motor car, or sold one, or 
exchanged one, or was gloriously fined in 
some distant part of the country for 
illegal driving.” 

On this particular evening old Batch- 
grew, who was the trustee of Mrs. Mal- 
don’s funds, calls and leaves with her 
nine hundred and sixty-five pounds in 
bank notes, the proceeds of the sale of 
certain property. 

It so happens that the two nephews are 
to come for dinner that evening to fit- 
tingly observe the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the birthday of the elder of the 
two nephews, Julian Maldon. Maldon has 
been considerably delayed. Even Louis 
Fores, although having but a short dis- 
tance to come, is late and the reader is 
let into the secret that certain irregu- 
larities in a petty cash book account for 
his delay. In fact it turns out that Louis 
has a most elastic conscience and is some- 
what of a ne’er-do-well. Nevertheless he 
has a personality so pleasing that he is 
naturally liked. Rachel had quickly 
formed an attachment for him which was 
reciprocated by Louis. 

Mrs. Maldon, dividine the package of 
bank-notes into two smaller bundles, with 
haracteristic forgetfulness, leaves one 
cage lying on a chair on the stair- 
landing. There Louis finds it and dis- 
covering that it contains bank-notes, he 
slips the bank-notes into his pocket tell- 
ing himself that he will return them. 

Julian appears and in him the reader 
makes the acquaintance of a young man 
who likes to impress people into believ- 
ing him to be a man of rude power and 
decision. 

“He was superb in enmity—a true hero. 
He would quarrel with a fellow and say 
curtly: ‘I’ll never speak to you again’; and 
he never would speak to that fellow again. 
Were the last trump to blow and all the 
British Isles be submerged save the sur1- 





pac 


mit of Snowdon, a: he and that fellow to 
find themselves alone on that peak, he 
could stili be relied upon never to speak 
to that fellow again. Thus would he prove 
that he was a man of his word and that 
there was no nonsense about him.” 

Julian had been expected to stay over 
night at his grand-aunt’s, but upon the 
raising of this question well on in the 
evening, he suddenly gives out the an- 
nouncement, sort of a bolt from the blue 
for Mrs. Maldon, that he must leave al- 
most immediately because he is setting 
out for South Africa the next morning. 

Louis volunteers to stay, Mrs. Maldon 
being rather nervous because of the large 
sum of money in the house, together with 
a recent epidemic of burglaries in the 
town. 

Mrs. Maldon is suddenly taken ill and 
just when Louis has the bank-notes in his 
hands Rachel appears suddenly to ask 
him to go for the doctor and he gets rid 
of the bills by dropping them into the 
fireplace behind him. Later Rachel, light- 
ing a fire, burns up a fortune. Louis man- 
ages to clear himself of the suspicion of 
theft but when Rachel, after her mar- 
riage learns just what did happen, she 
cannot forgive his contemptible conduct. 
The unexpected connection of Julian with 
the second bundle of notes which had 
also disappeared, only serves in the end 
to show Louis up in a still more despicable 
light, but Rachel learns to pay the price 
of love, taking the good with the bad, be- 
ing reconciled to the worst and fighting 
cheerfully for the best. 
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When the late Sir Douglas Straight 

one time editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
practised at the bar, says T.P.’s Weekly, 
he enjoyed some amusing experiences. 
One of his favorite stories related to a 
prisoner whom he successfully defended 
on a charge of stealing a pair of trousers. 
The trial over, he crossed the court to the 
accused’s side, and told him he could go, 
presumably without a stain upon his 
character. The man hesitated, glanced 
about him furtively, and then said in a 
hoarse whisper: “But I’ve got ’em on now, 
guv’nor!” 
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The Orange Death 


Continued from Page 38. 


up to within twenty feet of the open air 
and could go no farther. I hooked my 
arms around a rung in the ladder and 
gasped: “I can go no farther Langford. 
I’m done.” 

I looked at the rock between the ladder 
rungs opposite me. The dull blue face of 
the stone began to assume a strange 
mottled appearance. The sun seemed to 
be shining directly upon it, but I knew 
this was impossible as I was at a spot 
where the sun never reached. I tried to 
move my head so that I could look up the 
shaft, but although it seemed to me that 
my head moved, it in reality did not. I 
tried to yell out but my jaws would not 
move. I had lost all control of my limbs. 

The rock seemed to have attained a 
brighter appearance and, as I looked, it 
changed to a dull orange hue which every 
second grew in intensity. 

My limbs had lost all sense of feeling. 
The perspiration stood out in great beads 
on my forehead and ran in streams down 
my face. The rock had become like a 
piece of molten metal. My glance rested 
on my hands. A great fear chilled my 
heart. The tips of my fingers were colored 
a bright orange and as I watched the 
color gradually climbed to my wrists. | 
breathed with difficulty. An icy hand 
seemed to be clutching at my heart and 
every throb threatened to tear me from 
the ladder. A vivid picture of the assayer 
that Langford had told about swept 
across my brain. He was found dead in 
his office, his body colored a bright orange. 
The coroner’s jury had brought in a ver- 
dict of death from causes unknown. I 
had discovered the cause. I was dying 
of the orange death myself. My senses 
gradually gave way under the strain and 
I sank into unconsciousness. 

It seemed but a moment afterwards 
that I awoke to find Arnold bending over 
me, a pail partly filled with water in his 
hand. I was lying under the blue sky and 
the sun was just visible over the tree- 
tops in the west. Beside me lay the lum- 
berjack, breathing deeply. 

“What happened, George?” I asked. 
“Oh, I remember, I was hanging on the 
ladder—Langford and I—the orange 
death was peering into our faces.” I 
shuddered at the memory. “How did we 
get out?” 

“I was working at the shack,” replied 
Arnold, “when it struck me as peculiar 
that all sound in the shaft had ceased. I 
ran to the mouth and saw what looked 
like an orange sun and you staring into 
it. God! but I’ll never forget that sight. 
Langford was just below you with his 
head thrown back on his shoulders and 
his eyes looking straight into mine. They 
looked to be ready to pop out of his head. 


Not a feature of his face changed. The | 


glow from the burning rock threw his 
figure and yours out sharply. You looked 
like images carved from orange stone. 

“I ran to the ladder and commenced the 
descent when an invisible hand seemed to 


clutch me by the throat. My next thought | 


was of water and I snatched up a pail 
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which was near the edge of the shaft and 
ran to the spring. When I came back the 
shaft was dark. The orange glow was 
gone. You and Langford still clung to the 
ladder as I’d left you. I got a rope around 
you and pulled you up with the wind- 
lass. That is all except that I threw water 
over you.” 

I looked at my hands. They were just 
as they had always been, except for a 
peculiar, tingling sensation. I was stiff 
and sore from head to foot. Otherwise I 
was feeling as fit as ever. 

Not so with Langford. The terror of 
the orange death seemed to have in- 
oculated him through and through. He 
gazed at us wildly and mumbled to him- 
self. Nor would he go near the shaft. 

I was curious to know the cause of the 
terrible glow in the shaft which had so 
nearly been the cause of Langford’s and 
my own deaths, and also what had stopped 
it so suddenly. I am not a believer in the 
supernatural, but the thing was decidedly 
uncanny and I knew Arnold well enough 
to feel, that, if the mystery were not un- 
raveled, he would give up the whole affair 
as a bad job and hike back to civilization. 
I was much in his frame of mind so we 
set ourselves to the task of solving the 
mystery before proceeding further with 
the searching for the metal. 

We got out a lantern and first descend- 
ed the ladder to the rungs where Lang- 
ford and I had clung for our lives a few 
hours previous. The face of the rock pre- 
sented the same dull blue appearance 
marked with streaks of white quartz 
running through it as the rest of the walls 
of the shaft. 

I brought to mind the picture of Lang- 
ford and myself hanging to the ladder, 
staring into the burning rock again, and 
remembered that the sun seemed to be 
shining directly on the rock between the 
rungs of the ladder in front of me. This I 
knew to be impossible as the spot was too 
far down the shaft for the sun to reach. I 
wondered if the sun’s rays could have 
been deflected in any way. And then I re- 
membered that Arnold had picked up a 
tin pail near the mouth of the shaft with 
which to get water. 

“T’ve got it,” I said to Arnold ex -itedly. 
“Where was the sun when you first came 
to the shaft’s mouth and saw the orange 
glow?” 

We climbed to the open ground. 

“Well it must have been about three 
o’clock.” Arnold replied. “The sun would 
be just about there.” 

He pointed with his arm to a point in 
the sky a few degrees south-west of per- 
pendicular. 

“Now where is the pail you found near 
the shaft?” 

He answered that it was in the shack so 
we went in and found as I had expected 
that it was one of the bright new tin ones 
which we had brought with us. Arnold 
was curious to know what my explana- 
tion of the orange light was, so I said: 
“You remember that the orange sun, as 
you called it, was only about six inches 
across, and that it was too far down the 
shaft for the sun to shine on.” He nodded 
his head. “You say that you picked up 
the tin pail close beside the mouth of the 
shaft and, when you removed it and came 
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back with it in your hand, the orange light 
was gone. My opinion is that the rays of 
the sun were deflected from the bottom of 
the pail upon a spot on the rock in the 
shaft and that the slight heat or perhaps 
the bright light caused the rock to glow.” 

“But the rock could not glow of itself 
even if all the light and heat in the coun- 
try were trained against it.” 

“That’s just the point, Arnold,” I said. 
“Don’t you see? That little patch of rock 
in the shaft is filled with metal which al- 
most the slightest heat or light causes to 
become active. It’s not radium. I don’t 
know much about radium but I do know 
that it doesn’t throw out an orange glow 
and is not subject to heat or light. We’re 
the discoverers of a new metal. The most 
powerful metal in the world.” 

We decided to place the pail back in 
the position beside the shaft in which 
Arnold had found it and see if my theory 


were correct. 
” : * 


The morning dawned bright and clear. 
We scanned the sky in every direction for 
clouds which might darken the sun and 
spoil our experiments. 

“How is Langford this morning?” I 
asked Arnold. 

He replied that he had not seen him 
since last night. Neither had I. His bunk 
was mussed up but of himself there was 
no trace. We thought that probably he had 
not slept well and had gotten up early and 
gone down to the lake. When the morn- 
ing was nearly over, however, and he had 
not yet put in an appearance, we became 
worried and started down the trail to the 
lake to look for him. He was nowhere in 
sight but that he had been there recently 
was evidenced by fresh footprints along 
the portage. Our smallest canoe was 
missing. We were about to retrace our 
steps when Arnold picked a small roll of 
paper from a tree where it had been 
fastened. 

“He’s gone,” he said. Listen.” 

“Dear Pals: I can’t stay in this 

infernal country with you longer. 
I know you’ll think I am a coward 
and perhaps I am. Three men have 
died from the orange death. It is not 
real. The old Indian was right, the 
place is under the curse of the Evil 
Spirit. I almost made the fourth to 
go out yesterday and one of you the 
fifth. The assayer was the first and I 
found two bodies when I drained out 
the shaft. I lied when I said the 
stench was from a red deer. I buried 
them over the hill under a pile of 
stones.’ ” 

The letter was signed “Jim Langford.” 

Long after the brief note had been read 
we stood staring into each other’s faces. 
Three men had met death by the mys- 
terious orange death. I could picture those 
first two hanging on to the ladder as 
Langford and I had done, with the orange 
death creeping up their fingers to their 
arms and eventually to their hearts. They 
had died probably forty years ago but 
their bodies had been preserved by the 
icy cold at the bottom of the shaft and 
maybe by the orange death itself. I re- 
membered that we had taken several large 
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cakes of ice from the shaft when first we 
came more than two weeks ago. 

We tramped heavily back to camp and 
then over the hill to where Langford had 
said he had buried the two old miners. 
We had no difficulty in finding the spot 
as Langford had built a huge pile of 
stones over them. I could not bear to go 
near the grim pile, but Arnold threw back 
a big slab of stone from the top and then 
stood staring down. 

“Look,” 
tone. 

I walked up to the pile and looked over 
his shoulder and the sight which met my 
gaze will never be erased from my 
memory. Arnold had lifted a stone which 
had lain directly upon the face of one of 
the miners and there was revealed a man 
who must have been in the prime of life 
when the orange death claimed him for 
its own. The face was colored a bright 
orange. 

We let the stone slab fall back into its 
place and went back to the camp. Al! 
the spirit of the fight seemed to have 
been taken out of us and if it was not for 
the fact that we believed we had dis- 
covered the mystery we would have wasted 
no time in making tracks back from the 
wilderness. 


he said, in a strangely mutfled 


We waited anxiously for three o’clock 
and when at last the hands of our watches 
pointed out the time for our experiment, 
my courage almost failed me. I dreaded 
to think that I was going to run another 
chance of joining the two men under the 
stone-pile. 

We burnished the bottom of the pail 
until it shone like a mirror and, when 
the sun was in the position in which it was 
at the same time the day before, we placed 
it so that the rays of the sun were de- 
flected upon the spot in the shaft wall 
which yesterday had burned like another 
sun. The shaft of light pierced through 
the gloom of the mine and threw out 
the ladder, where Langford and I had 
clung, in bold relief. 

We watched the bright spot between the 
ladder rungs intently. Slowly it bright- 
ened. The mottled effect, which I had 
seen yesterday, appeared and then gradu- 
ally gave place to a dull orange glow 
which grew stronger and stronger until 
the whole shaft was filled with the mys- 
terious deadly orange rays. 

Our experiment had proven that my 
theory was correct and we felt delighted 
to know that we had solved the mystery 
and were about to give to the world a new 
mineral of wonderful properties. We 
threw the shaft of light all over the shaft 
but at no other spot would the orange 
light appear. It was evident that we had 
found a pocket of the mineral. 

The next morning we arranged a scaf- 
fold opposite the pocket and commenced 
drilling holes in the rock around it and by 
nightfall had the satisfaction of getting 
the mineral-bearing rock, which weighed 
about one hundred and fifty pounds, to the 
top of the ground. Upon a close examina- 
tion, the little spots of orange metal could 
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be seen gleaming wickedly in the dull 
rock. We decided that it would be best 

not to set to work extracting the metal 

until a dull cloudy day so that we would 

run no danger from the sun’s rays bring- 

ing the orange death into activity. To 

keep it from the light until such a day 

arrived, we carried it into the shack. 

The next day the sun again reigned su- 
preme and seemed hotter than ever. I 
had been thinking that probably it was 
only intense light which had an effect on 
the metal and not heat and, to prove it, 
I broke off a small fragment and placed it 
upon 2 hot iron pan. It made no change 
whatever. I threw the small piece of rock 
out into the sunlight and immediately 
savage orange rays commenced to dart in 
every direction while the piece of rock 
itself glittered like a monstrous diamond. 
I was a good hundred feet from the piece 
of burning rock but began to feel its dead- 
ly gripping force on my throat. I turned 
and went into the cabin and slammed 
shut the door. 

It was almost three hours later when I 
again went out. The orange rays were 
gone and the surroundings seemed as 
natural as they ever were. I walked over 
to where I had thrown the splinter of 
rock and found it lying in the full glare of 
the sun. I picked it up and examined it 
and found that it was like an empty 
honeycomb. The metal had_ evidently 
been transformed into a liquid by the ac- 
tion of the strong light of the sun and had 
either run out into the ground or had 
been burned up. 

I told Arnold of my discovery. He 
laughed at the idea of the metal burning 
up and said that it must be in the ground 
somewhere. We set to work building a 
small platform in the full glare of the 
sun and erected a reflector from two of 
the bright tin pails. Next he placed the 
chunk of metal-bearing rock in a box and 
broke it up into small pieces. After the 
sun had gone down, he placed the broken 
rock on the platform he had constructed. 

I awoke the next morning about six 
thirty. My head seemed like lead and 
my throat was parched with thirst. I 
glanced at the window and saw what 
looked like an orange flame shoot across 
my vision. I hastily awoke Arnold and 
not waiting to dress we threw open the 
door and ran for the lake. My breath 
was suddenly shut off and I could feel my 
limbs getting stiff so that I could hardly 
run. 

We kept up the pace, however, and soon 
got beyond the range of the rays, which 
we could see shooting back and forth 
among the charred tree trunks. We were 
forced to remain from the vicinity of the 
mine until the sun sank in the west. Then 
we cautiously approached Arnold’s unique 
smelting box. Almost the entire bottom 
was covered with a thin layer of bright 
orange metal which altogether weighed 
about three-quarters of a pound. It was 
soft and easily worked and but for the 
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peculiar color could have been taken for 
lead. I gathered the metal up and pound- 
ed it into a small ball. It seemed absurd 
to think that the small innocent-looking 
lump of metal in my hand could have been 
the cause of the death of three sturdy 
men, but we had seen and we believed. 

The next morning we packed our out- 
fit and set off from the shore of Lac Suel 
on the back trail. The wonderful metal or 
orange death, as Arnold and I prefer to 
call it, has never and probably never will 
become known to mankind. 


Poverty —_a World 
Problem 
A Practical Suggestion for Its 


Cure 
From The Review of Reviews. 


S OME thirty-five years ago the writer 

found that in Great Britain he had to 
search for an opportunity to advance a 
week’s work against the favor of draw- 
ing seven dollars. He emigrated to a 
eountry where the land was not all 
monopolized. He found there neither 
destitution nor luxury; neither strikers 
nor combinations amongst the wage-earn- 
ers, and that his labor was eagerly sought. 
After a short time he acquired for a few 
dollars one small patch of land. The value 
of this land increased until in less than 
four years from the purchase it was sold 
for upwards of $50,000. Its present value 
is $750,00. Within the last few years 
little children have died in that same 
country for want of food and shelter, 
whilst some of the currently-produced 
wealth supports mansions in various 
parts of Europe. 

The above is quoted to show that even 
in specially favored localities highly pro- 
gressive communities rapidly reproduce 
the poverty problem. 


THE REMEDY. 


In the neighborhood of most large 
towns you may find land “ripe for de- 
velopment” but languishing for lack of 
capital. The explanation usually given is 
that dread of increment value duty 
frightens investors away. 

In face of this, is there any valid rea- 
son against the people instructing the 
Government: (1) To purchase absolutely 
all rights over one compact area of such 
land, say six miles square? (2) To pass an 
ordinance constituting the area of self- 
governing center, and defining the duties 
and powers of a local governing body to 
be elected to control the area? If this 
were done we could nationally and in- 
dividually concentrate on the construction 
of an industrial city, and in competition 
with private landowners create site value 
for ourselves. 

It is not Utopian: it is practicable. The 
Government would have security for the 
money invested. Leases could be arranged 
to give the practical advantages of pri- 
vate ownership. 

The writer's proposal is that we, the 
majority of the voters, representing labor 
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Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the his- 
A tory, form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor of Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Story-writers must be made as wellas born; 
they must master the details of construction 
if they wou’ 1 turn their talents to account. , 
May we send you the names of stu- 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
prove is practical. It means recognition, 
accepted manuscripts and checks from 
editors. 


One student writes: ‘‘I know that you 
will be pleased when I tell you that I have 
just received a check for $125 from ‘Every- 
body’s’ for a humorous story. They ask 
for more. I am feeling very happy, and 
very grateful to Dr. Esenwein.”’ 





We also offer courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, Journalism; 
in all over One Hundred Home Study 
Courses, many of them under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 528, Springfield, Mass. 
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satisfactory. Our training will double your efficien 

The following schools are at your service: 

| The Central Business and Shorthand School with ’ 


Six City Branches. 
2 The Central Telegraph and Railroad 
3) The Shaw Correspondence School. 


SHAW’S SCHOOL 


Head Office: Yonge and Gerrard Sts. 


Schoo ff 
W. H. SHAW, 
President 

















estminster College 
Toronto 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Situated opposite Queen's Park, Bloor St. W. 


Every Educational facility provided. Pupils pre- 
pared for Senior Matriculation. Music, Art, and 
Physieal Education. The School, by an unfailing 
emphasis upon the moral as well as the intellectual, 
aims at the development of a true womanhood. 


School Re-opens September 8th, 1914. 
JOHN A. PATERSON, E.C. 
President. 


For Calendar apply 
MES. A. B. GREGORY 
Principal. 
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12-14 Pembroke Street 
F. H. TORRINGTON, Mus. Doc. (Tor.) 


Musical Director 
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Tuesday, September Ist. 


Send for new calendar and syllabus. 
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and capital, instruct our Government to 
aienihinas i heise plot of suitable land; 
and that by the expenditure of money, 
thought and energy, we endeavor to create 
on it, not a garden city, but an industrial 
city, the increased site value to be “ear- 
marked” for communal purposes. 

That, if successful, this plan would in- 
volve the loss of fortune to many land- 
owners in their capacity of non-producers, 
and that serious inconvenience and much 
temporary loss would be experienced by 
the owners of some established industrial 
and trading concerns, is surely no serious 
objection to its adoption, if it would enable 
us clearly to demonstrate that the inter- 
ests of all capital employed in production 
and distribution are identical with the 
interests of labor, and that the interests 
of capital locked up in controlling for pri- 
vate advantage the universally won in- 
crease in the rental value of land is an- 
tagonistic to capital productively em- 
ployed, and to all workers. 

Let us assume that a suitable area has 
been selected and expropriated, say, with- 
in twelve miles of some prosperous large 
town or city; that the representative 
board of management has been elected; 
that out of the national purse this area 
has been connected with the railway sys- 
tem, and also with the adjacent towns by 
well-graded roads; and that we are pre- 
pared to invest in our experiment rather 
less per annum than we expend on the 
maintenance of a super-Dreadnought. 

Selected areas could be offered on lease 
at a nominal rent for manufacturing pur- 
poses. With the erection of the first works 
a start would be made. A demand would 
arise for houses for the employees and for 
shops to supply their wants. The effect 
of this would be to increase the rental 
value of land within the area under ex- 


periment and to curtail its growth for the 
land adjacent. 


It would seem that long before the 
original six miles square was congested 
the object of the experiment would have 
been accomplished. Consider the condi- 
tions. The people attracted to the com- 
munally owned area would be drawn off 
from the privately owned land. This 
would increase the local rates payable 
there per head by those remaining to pay 
site rent to private owners. The living 
conditions of the inhabitants of the one 
township or city would grow more attrac- 
tive: business life in the other more dif- 
ficult. How could a normally rated town- 
ship compete with an adjacent township 
where the local governing body actually 
had an increasing surplus? 


Land is the only form of property that 
over a period of time is not liquid and 
transferable. It is within our power to 
transfer, in a very few years, by fair com- 
petitive methods, from private to state 
ownership, the site values of an area large 
and valuable enough to compel universal 
attention. 
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HOME 
STUDY 
The Arts Course may be taken 
by correspondence, but students 


desiring to graduate must 
attend one session. 


4); 
QUEEN’S 
UNIVERSITY 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO 
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MEDICINE ENGINEERING 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
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G. Y. CHOWN, Registrar, Kingston, Ont. ~ 
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MISS GRAHAM 


Stenographic Work and Typewriting. 


Typewriting Supplies for all makes of 
Machines at moderate rates. 


157 St. James Street, Montreal 
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OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 
WILL RE-OPEN SEPT. 8th 
In new building costing $140,000. 
building complete in every 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
Every Department fully equipped. 
lor further information write for Calendar. 


Rev. W. D. Armstrong, M.A., D.D., President 
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Balmy Beach College and School 
of flusic and Art 


BEACH AVENUE TORONTO, ONT. 
\ Resident and Day School for Young Girls. 
Write for Prospectus to 


MRS. A. C. COURTICE, Managing Director 








WICKFIELD SCHOOL 
COBOURG, ONTARIO 
The Ideal Home School for Young Boys 
from 4 to 12 Years 


Only a select number of pupils enrolled. This allows indi- 
vidual! training and instruction for eact Mother’s care given. 
rite for prospectus to 


MRS. K. MICHENER, Principal 
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Ridley College * 5" 


A CANADIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


a aratory Department entirely separate as to buildings, 


grounds and Staff. 

The School has won scholarships at University matricula- 
tion in four out of the last tive years Three were won in 
1913. REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A., D.C.L., Principal 











Lakefield Preparatory Schoo! 


Educate your boy in the country. 
FOUR VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Rev. A. W. MACKENZIE, M.A., Headmaster 
LAKEFIELD, ONTARIO. 
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Concentration— The 
Real Secret of 
Success 


Continued from Page 41. 


in the White House to-day had it not 


been for his making a specialty, a hobby, | 


a fad, of political economy, the science 
of political government. 


EARLY TRAINING NEEDED. 


Ex-President Eliot says that the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the college man 
should be that he is capable of intense, 
rapid, sustained thought. The great 
trouble is that we were not taught as 
children how to concentrate the mind. 
Too great emphasis in the school and col- 
lege has been placed upon remembering 
things, absorbing knowledge, instead of 
focusing the faculties in originating, in 
inventing, things which call out resource- 
fulness and ingenuity. This is what de- 
velops the mental faculties. It is not 
enough to educate each faculty sepa- 
rately; we must know how to combine 
their forces, to focus them with power 
upon one thing continually. If the young 
people of to-day were only taught the art 
of focusing their minds, of concentrating 
their ability with intensity, continuity 
and power, society would soon be revolu- 
tionized. 

It is only the concentrated mind that 
can create. It is the unified, concen- 
trated force that produces, and the mind 
creates in proportion to the intensity and 
the continuity of the concentration. The 
mind is not a magnet until the faculties 
are focused; then it begins to pull in p o- 
portion to the intensity and the continui-y 
of the concentration. 

One would think that the very first ob- 
ject of an education should be to learn 
how to use one’s faculties, and that an 


education would teach one, above every- | 


thing else, just how the mind creates, 
how it produces. 


We all know that it is | 





the man with powerful concentration, the | 


man with a distinctive life purpose, with | 


one unwivering aim, a purpose from 
which you cannot separate him, which 
you cannot argue him out of, laugh him 
out of, threaten or wheedle him out of— 
who is the man that does the great things 
in the world. 

Richard Mansfield sacrificed everything 
for his ideal. His ambition was the one 


great star of his life. Everything which 
conflicted with his aim had to go. No 
price of endeavor was too great, no ex- 
pense which he could command, even to 


extravagance (the same is true of Sarah 
Bernhardt), was too large, if it o 
tributed to his one great unwavering life 
purpose. He sacrificed comfort, health, 
everything, to the pet child of his brain. 


nly con- 


THE EVIL OF MANY TALENTS. 


“That man will probably never make 


his mark in any one direction 
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Preparation for the University, Art Department, in 
cluding drawing, painting, wood-carving and art needle- 
work. Toronto Conservatory Degree of A.T.C.M. may 
be taken at the School. Fine, healthful situation. 
Tennis, basketball, skating, snowshoeing 
outdoor games, 

For terms and 


and other 


particulars apply to the 
Charge, or to the Sisters of St. John the 
Major Street, Toronto, 

COLLEGE RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 14. 


Sister-in 
Divine, 




















Don’t wish you 
hadtheBoss’sJob 


There is a bigger job waiting for YOU 
What you need is the TRAINING that 


will qualify you for it. YOU have youth 
and health, energy and ambition. And 
the world never offered as many chances 
to the TRAINED man as NOW. 

and learn to do one thing bet- 
It’s training that 


Get alive 
ter than some one else. 
counts. Every boss knows that, and he is 
anxis “+. 0 pay more money to the man 
eo. VS. 

“yo eally want to earn more, learn 
irt off by marking the coupon 
now. ‘That signifies only that you want 
to know how the International Corre- 
spondence Schools can fit you for a bet- 
ter paying position. 


seen! Ge 


You want to know how it can train you 
in your spare time. You want to know 


how it can give you the knowledge that 
will qualify you as an expert in your 
chosen work, so— 


MARK THE COUPON 
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Take This College 


to your own home and train 
yourself in any line. No need 
to leave home and give up 
present wages. Ne need to 
sacrifice pleasures and duties. 
Just give a few spare even- 
ings to study. Departmente— 
Commercial (including Book 





keeping, Shorthand, Typewrit- 
® ing. Accountancy, Advertising, 
? Salem > eumanahip, Administration, 


P 
Banking, ete.); Agriculture; Arehiteeture; High 
School and P tery; Art; Civil Service; Engineering 
(all branches); Law; Railroading and Telegraphy; etc. 


SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER <——~<aa 


To the first student enrolling from each pest effice during 
this month we will give a course in any line at ABSO 
LUTE OOST. Be first from your post effice. Write 
name, address and course below, cut out, and mail 
to-day before some one else gets in ahead of you. 
Name paksvasanicadeneesseee 

Add ress 900060 060000000000000000604604006060b0CC CCCs eesc0s se see 


UNIVERSAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. F, Niagara Falls and Vancouver, Canada 








STAMMERING 


or Stuttering may make life miser- 
able for your child, or for one of your 
family or friends. If it does, you 
owe it to the sufferer to investigate 
the successful Arnott methods of 
permanently curing these disturbing 
impediments. We will gladly give 
you full particulars and references. 
Cured pupils everywhere. 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 


BERLIN, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Boys pre r for the University, Roya 

M tary U¢ ege r for business 
RE-OPENS IN SEPTEMBER FO 1914-15 AT 
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A. K. GRIFFIN 
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Principal, 





Spotton Business Colleges 
Largest Trainers in Canada 


30 years’ exfrience. Home study courses, Position Guar 
anteed. 


Spotton, President. 


Wingham Business College 


Colleges at London, Wingham, Welland, Peterboro, 
Walkerton, Clinton, etc. Ask our graduates about us, they 
are te be found everywhere, 2,300 students per year. Geo, 
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Patron: THE LORD BISHOP OF ONTARIO 


Thorough Course in English, Languages, Music, Art and 
Physical Culture. Pupils prepared for the Universities. 
Conservatory of Music Examinations held at the School, 


Beautiful and extensive grounds; large and handsome build 


img, thoroughly equipped with every modern convenience 
and improvement, including gymnasium and swimming tank. 


For prospectus and full information, 
Apply to MISS F. E. CARROLL, Lady Principal. 
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he can do so many things equally well.” 
This was said of a certain college gradu- 
ate some ten years ago, and so far the 
prediction has proved true. He has never 
yet accomplished anything great, in spite 
of his brilliancy, his college education, 
and his opportunities, because he has 
several talents so evenly balanced that his 
mentality is in a state of stable equi- 
librium. He cannot seem to force all his 
energy into any one of his talents, be- 
cause when he makes up his mind to con- 
centrate in one line and he begins to strike 
discouragements, the pleasant side of his 
other talents pleads its attractions and 
he continues to withdraw from the un- 
pleasant to the pleasant. During the last 
ten years he has been oscillating like this 
between his various talents, and the result 
is that many of his class-mates, who were 
nowhere near him in their standing in 
college and whose minds were dull in com- 
parison to his, have far outstripped him 
because they focused upon one thing. 

Sometimes I think that the boy who is 
called stupid at school and who, perhaps, 
thinks he is, is more likely to succeed in 
life than the more brilliant boys, because 
he knows that his only chance of success 
is in powerfully concentrating upon one 
thing. The boy who has the reputation 
of being dull, but who yet has the real 
stuff in him, often makes a tremendous 
effort to redeem himself from ridicule, 
from mediocrity or possible failure, and 
this very concentration and persistency 
of effort will accomplish more than bril- 
liant talents which are not focused. 

The ten-talent man is often like the 
chrysanthemum. He has many blossoms, 
and, on first acquaintance, makes a great 
show, but his life lacks unity and objec- 
tive force; he cannot concentrate by try- 
ing to keep all his branches and blossoms; 
he is unable to give sufficient nourishment 
to any one but to develop it to magnificent 
proportions. He cultivates his musical 
talent a little, he can speak a little in 
public, he knows something of real estate, 
dabbles a little in farming, develops his 
sorial faculties to some extent, knows a 
little law, writes an occasional article for 
a magazine, teaches a while, writes a 
little poetry; in other words, he dissipates 
his energy. If he had only been wise 
enough, in his youth, to sacrifice some of 
his tastes; to cut off all sprouts which 
scattered his strength and his energies, 
and send the sap of his life into one stalk, 
he might have developed superb blossoms 
and magnificent fruitage, something 
which might have attracted the attention 
of the world. By trying to develop all his 
faculties, a little here and a little there, 
the whole force of his life has been dissi- 
pated, and, instead of being a marked suc- 
cess in any line, he is little less than a 
failure in several. 


MUSIC RUINS AN ARCHITECT. 

Many a man has failed because he was 
too versatile. I have in mind an archi- 
tect who is so absorbed in music that the 
very mention of it is sufficient to call his 
mind away from his profession. His 
friends know it is only necessary to invite 
him to sing at a woman’s club or any sort 
of an entertainment, even in the after- 
noon, and Mr. Blank will leave his busi- 





ness to come. They can always count on 
him because he so loves music. This side- 
line has nearly ruined this man’s profes- 
sion. He has very little standing among 
architects, for they all know that he is 
obsessed with music, though by no means 
a great musician. His buildings are ne- 
glected, and his brother architects have 
lost confidence in his ability ever to do 
great things in the profession, because 
his music draws off so much of his energy, 
his attention, and uses so much of his time, 
that he cannot possibly focus with suffi- 
cient power to make a success of archi- 
tecture. 

Another case is of a young lawyer who 
had the reputation in his youth of being 
a jack-of-all-trades. There seemed to be 
almost nothing this young man could not 
do. He could paint scenery for a stage 
setting for a play, or he could survey and 
plot land; he could teach school, and he 
was a good salesman. In fact, in almost 
anything the neighbors wanted done 
which required skill, they would call on 
Edward Brown. If the teacher in the 
public school or academy happened to be 
ill, he was always called to act as sub- 
stitute. The result was that when he was 
graduated from law school and found, as 
all young lawyers do, that it was hard 
living for the first few years, he tried to 
eke out his meager income for the support 
of his family by doing all sorts of outside 
work. He was tutor to students in col- 
lege or in the law schools; he would go 
out surveying in the summer—until fin- 
ally he left the law altogether and drifted 
into business. Ever since he has been 
shifting from one thing to another and 
has never been a success. 


RUINED BY SIDE LINES. 


“ Ruined by side lines” would make a 
fitting epitaph for many a failure. Our 
young people split themselves up into too 
many pieces to attain distinction in any 
one line. Life is too short to attempt suc- 
cess in several lines. Conditions are very 
complex and competition intense, and the 
only hope of distinction, even for the man 
with colossal ability, is in concentration, 
in specializing. 

When Agassiz was asked for his opinion 
touching a matter which cailed for the 
chemical analysis of a plant, he replied: 
“TI know nothing about chemistry.” He 
was a naturalist, not a chemist, and he 
was great enough not to be afraid to be 
found ignorant of many things out of his 
line. Don’t be afraid of being known as a 
man of one idea—the men who moved 
the world have been men of this kind. It 
is the single aim that wins. 

Some of our farmers are making a tre- 
mendous success just now of apples. Many 
of the old orchards which were almost 
worthless have been bought for a song by 
men whe know the power of concentra- 
tion; who know that the saps are sucked 
up in the tree from the soil and absorbed 
from the atmosphere, and they have cut 
the trees back so much that many of the 
old farmers, especially in New England, 
said that the orchards were ruined. But, 
behold, in a few years, these orchards, 
which perhaps, for fifty years, had not 
earned enough to pay the taxes even on 
almost worthless soil, have brought forth 
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A Complete 
Wood-Worker’s Library 
50cEach| In 4 Volumes [$2 a Set 


Mission Furniture—How to Make It 
PARTS 1, 2 and 3 


Pee FURNITURE 


-How To MAKE it 


PART ONE 




















Popular MecHamics Hanpg00Ks 


PULAR MIC manic s Hasio® 


comprising 98 designs, all different, with full instruetions for making each piece, and Wood- 
Working for Amateur Craftsmen, a book explaining every essential step in wood-working. 

The Mission Furniture books describe how to make furniture for ev ry room in the house, as well 
as swings and chairs for the porch and lawn. Whether you need a complete set or only some 
special article to fill in with here and there, you will find full directions, dimensions and working 
drawings for making it in these books. The instructions are easv to follow, so that even the 


amateur can get most satisfactory results. Every piece of furniture shown in the picture was 
made by one of our readers who is strictly an amateur with tools. He experienced no difficulty in 
the work and was so well pleased that he took this photograph, which he has kindly allowed us to 


use 


The Designs are Attractive and of Most Approved Patterns and Comprise the Following : 


Book Part 1 


Dining Chair 





Lamp Stand and 
Shade— Porch 
Chair— Tabouret 


Morris Chair—Book 
Rack—Library Table 
Candlestick—Nov 


elty-Chair — Maga 
zine Stand — Lawn 
Swing — Combina 


tion Billiard Table 
a.nd Davenport— 
Book Shelves — 
Blacking Case Tab 
ouret — Roll Top 
Desk—Roman Chair 
Settee —Pyrograph- 
er’s Table — Piano 
Bench —Shaving 
Stand—Waate Paper 
Basket Cellarette 
Pedestal —Princess 
Dresser —Sideboard 
—Hall or Window 
Seat — Plant Stand 
—Bedside Medicine 
Stand—Hall Chair. 


Book Part 3—Just Published 








Arm Chair—Arm Dining Chair—Hall Bench 

Piano Bench took Rack took Stand and Music 
Rack—Book Trough—Chafing Dish Buffet—Fold- 
ing Card Table—Side Chair—Writing Desk—Dic 
tionary and Magazine Stand— Round Dining Table 


and contains chapters 0 





1 


Book Part 2 
wo China Closeta 
Two Arm Chaira 
Rocker Side 


Chair—Mantel Clock 


PF 


7 


S 


B 


Lamp Stand—Two 
oot Stools Book 
ase -—Magazine 
able -Smoking 
tand Wall Case 

Waste Paper 
agket Mueaitie 


Stand Hall Clock 


f 
if 


Cedar Cheat 
hild’s Dresser — 
ouch—Oil Lamp— 


Gril—Two Writing 
Deska Library Set 


J 


Buffet Bedstead 
Dining Table — 


fedicine Cabinet— 


Telephone Stand — 


I 
R 


n 


late Rack Dining 


oom Shade, 


Wood-Working for Amateur Craftsmen 


covers the essentials of wood-working thoroughly 


the following: 


Making Out a Stock Bill—Laying Out Rough Stock 
Hand Saws—Sawing with Hand Saws—Planes; 


rons—Squaring Up 
Up Rough Stock 


tird Box—Making 
Umbrella Stand 


Princess Dresser—Fern Stand—Foot Warmer— How to Set and Adjust the I 
Hall Tree—Library Table—Magazine Rack—Maga Mill Planed Stock Squaring : , 
zine Stand—Pedestal—Plate Rack—Porch Swing Whetting Plane Irons and Chisels—Grinding Plane 
—Screen—Serving Table—Settee—Sewing Table Irons and Chisels—Making a 
Sewing Box—Wall Shelf Sideboard— Umbrella a Tabouret How to Make an 
Stand—Den Table—Oak Table—Tabouret—-Ward Making a Magazine Stand 


robe—Window Seat. Making a Cabinet 





Here is a testimony showing other possibllities : 


Sire Please send me Part Two, Mission Furniture: How to 
Wake It, by mail prepaid I have Part One, and have made and 
cuapaemnasches sold $400.00 worth of one piece of furniture, and 1 am not a car 
: penter either, but with the instructions “Written so I can under 
”? mare business of mu own 
MISSION FURNITURE stand it,” I have a Ou 
Yours truly, JOHN 8S. COLEMAN. 


How To MAKE It 








rh ec handy pocket-size (5x7) working manuals, 
if , 992 illustrations, 98 working drawings, printed on the 
= Aap lcheesintt f H paper and durably bound in handsome cloth will be se 
snshahoatnttnibe $ pi ae ae . 
Cte ee to any address for $2.00, or any one volume postpaid for 50 


ery cents The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


ics MaNosoORS | Beok Department 
143-149 University Avenue - Toronto 





Making a Table 





Popucaa Mecnann SHAWOROOWS 
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thousands of dollars’ worth of splendid 
S fruit a year. 

m Richelieu & Ontario The old-time farmer did not stop to 2 

] a a r a t O t h e e a R reason out that these great trees had all Ee 
oute gone to top, that they did not suck up 4 
energy enough from the soil and the at- es 


A DELIGHTFUL summer cruise through a land of indescribable _ mosphere to energize them, not enough 
5 ‘to produce fruit of any distinction. The 


trees were too tall, they branched out too 





beauty — a country famed for its traditions, picturesque scenery, and 









cool, invigorating climate. F 

much. The chemical forces were too 2 
Niagara Falls—Toronto—Lake Ontario— Thousand Islands—St. Lawrence much diffused, they could gore y ow pees q 
River Rapids—Montreal—Quebec— Murray Bay—Tadousac—Saguenay with such an enormous top, which had not 4 


been trimmed, perhaps, for half a cen- 
tury. There was no chance to concen- 
trate, to specialize, on great beautiful 
fruit. And the result was that the apples 
were small, irregular, knarled, for they 
had never been properly nourished. There 
was not material enough going into the 
apple to make it what it should have 
been; but when the chemical forces of 
the soil were concentrated upon a few 
branches and the soil stirred and fertil- 
ized, the fruit responded magnificently. 
These apple specialists not only cut off 
the larger part of the top of the old tree, 
but they pinch-back a great many of the 
blossoms, the whole treatment having in 
Passenger Dept., Montreal : = a> ae * view the focusing, concentrating the 
Copes Trinity and Eternity, Soguensy River Canyon — | forces that were being sucked up from 
the soil and absorbed from the atmo- = 
sphere, into a few magnificent succulent 
Pre aes apples instead of a great many ordinary x 
TAKE THE apples for which there is no demand, ex- 


cepting, perhaps, for making cider or for i 
Wa ter Way feeding hogs. 3 


Not long ago I saw displayed in a New % 
rO York show window some enormous chry- - 
e e santhemums which had taken the prize 4 
Winnipeg at a fair. I inquired of the attendant F 
how they were produced, and he said by 4 
concentrating the chemical forces in the E 
(G reat Lakes Route) soil into a single head instead of a dozen ; 
or two of small ones. He said that all ; 
Via SARNIA PORT ARTHUR DULUTH the shoots and suckers from the one 
All the principal centres in insta — = off so that all - = 
- should go to make up one magnificen 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta flower. 
The trouble with most of us is that we 
have too many blossoms on our life tree. 
We do not pinch them back, we do not 


Canadian Northern Railway prune off the suckers; there are too many 


things sapping our attention, sapping our 


River Canyon—Capes Trinity and Eternity——Laurentian Mountains. 


St. Lawrence Gulf and River 


Three distinct tours along the picturesque shores of the Gulf of St. 


Beecesit Seen ay rye PRES ee iy densa 


Lawrence: 
Labrador, or North Shore Route: From Quebec, eastward toward 
the coast of Labrador. 

Lower Gulf Route: From Montreal to Pictou, N.S. 

New York-Quebec: Via Lower Gulf Route and Halifax. 








For particulars, apply any ticket or tourist office, hl 


or address SL s — 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, LIMITED ° 


Ya cl te ah 

















are served by the 


Convenient night trains with electric-lighted sleeping-cars from Port Arthur and energy, sapping our life forces; we were 
Duluth to Winnipeg. Service from Duluth via the Dawson Trail through the Quetico \_wa not trimmed, pruned, sufficiently in our 


Forest Reserve and Rainy Lake District. youth. We try to get too many blossoms 
} " . ss , 


1A 
For literature and information apply to General Passenger Departments. too much fruit. The result is that these 
ORTHERN, 








68 King Street E., 225 St. James Street Union Station ri re eg 4 seine a bonind ordinary, 4 
TORONTO, ONT. MONTREAL,® QUE. WINNIPEG, MAN. att wget gees no attention and bring 
a very small price. 

Seoreiaieeetionen ae —~ Now, there is always a market for a 
superb produci, whether it is physical or 
mental. No man is bi rh 

_— 7 ‘ — ee an is big enough, no man 
FACTORY ACCOUNTS dxSiti | carscieratesuttcint pngical and men 
ri ae hen “ tal energy, to fit many different talents 
ae we ee manning ~ and James 4 Griffith, and bring them all into any degree of 
erl) ’ ent of Commerce, Accountancy, and Business distinctiveness. We must ly the prun- 
Administration, American School of Correspondence. 208 pp., 125 illus. ing knife early in life cut off the # se 
( loth binding. Purchasing department; catalogue filing and indexing; the suckers inch b: “k th sel om bl 
special quotations; requisitions; invoices; the stores department; stores petals a ae Beare h gy el — 
records; inventory, labor records; wage systems; methods of time keeping; sR hs gos ek va oa 
—— orders; expense distribution; percentage method; collecting cost one superb production. 
RE OR oie cc cases ities faite sage. cos ; 
ee $1.60 THE LACK OF A PROGRAM. 
r ° ° ‘ . ° a ag 
MacLean Publishing Company, Limited . How many people fail in life for the 
ack of a program! It is a program that ? 


Technical Book Dept., 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. focuses the mind. You cannot erect a 
building with any beauty, comeliness, or 
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proportion, without plans and specifica- 
tions. You cannot build a life without a 
life plan, upon which all the life forces can 
be focused, so that the laying of every 
stone, of every brick, of every piece of 
iron or steel, sees the finished building. 
It is the end in view that counts, the per- 
fect structure; every bit of material that 
goes into it has in view the finished build- 
ing. It is no use for people to go through 
life merely collecting material for their 
life building, piling it up, bricks, stones 
and mortar, steel and glass, in a helter- 
skelter mass; it will remain simply a pile 
of building material and never become a 
building if they never make a plan, never 
decide what kind of a building they want. 
Men say to themselves: “ Well, I don’t 
yet know exactly what I am going to 
build, but I am going to get all the bricks 
and stones, and all the material I can.” 
They aggrandize knowledge material, edu- 
cation material, discipline material, cul- 
ture material. “I am going to get all the 
culture I can,” they say, “for every life 
must be cultured. I am going to get all 
the learning I can, for every successful 
life must be intelligent.” And so they 
continue through life, getting material to- 
gether, piling up building material, but 
never making a plan or a building—they 
just have a great mass of building ma- 
terial. I know people who have passed 
their fiftieth milestone and they have not 
yet made a plan for their life building; 
they have always been getting together 
material. 


Some time ago I had a letter from a 
man who, thirty years ago, was by far the 
most brilliant scholar in his class at col- 
lege. He could read Latin and Greek at 
sight almost as well as the rest of us 
could read English. He was a marvel in 
mathematics. All his classmates pre- 
dicted marvelous success for this youth 
and now, thirty years after, he writes me 
to see if I can get him a position at 
eighteen dollars a week. He has been a 
tremendous student, he has no vicious 
habits, does not drink, smoke, or dissi- 
pate in any way, and yet this man, after 
thirty years, this prodigy in college, this 
class leader, a man who has always been 
in good health, who has not had any great 
reverses in life, seeks an eighteen dollar 
a week position! 

The man of ordinary ability, with only 
common virtues, the one-talent man, will 
accomplish more in life if he focuses and 
sticks and hangs to his one unwavering 
aim than the ten-talent youth who scat- 
ters. The habit of concentration is the 
key of achievement. 

No one is of very great value to him- 
self or the world until he is thorcughly 
and systematically organized so that he 
can be all there whenever he tackles a 
job, so that he can bring the weight of 
his whole being to his work. “ Scattera- 
tion” is a bloodsucker. Success is at- 
tained only by a oneness of purpose that 
fires the whole being of the youth, and 


° ) 
by a concentration of every faculty to- 


ward its accomplishment. 
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A recent editorial 
in the “ 
Post’ 


Saturday Evening © 
’ gives some interesting 


According to it only 35% of the original “S& 
tree emerges in the finished building----657 
is wasted. 

Of course some of this waste is unavoidable but 
most of it is not. Part of it goes into the kindling 
heap that accumulates around every house in course 
of construction. 

The Sovereign System of Readi-Cut House Construction elim- 
inmates every particle of avoidable waste. Not only is all waste of 


lumber done away with, but labor-saving machines in our factories 
cut down expenses in manufacturing still more. 

there is still more saving in time and labor in the 
erection of the house. 

Figure it out for yourself----- you can ’t afford to build without 
investigating the ‘‘Sovereign Way.’ 

We furnish every stick of timber for the house, every nail and 
screw, every bit of hardware, plaster board or lath and plaster, 
paint, etc., and guarantee every article to be the best of its kind, 
and its safe delivery. 

The ‘‘Sovereign’’ Book of Homes contains designs and plans 

of 100 beautiful Sovereign houses and 

more information about the Sovereign 
system. Write for it to-day. 


SOVEREIGN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
LIMITED, 
1338 C. P.R. BUILDING, 
TORONTO. 
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Building and Flying an Aeroplane 


By CHAS. B. HAYWARD 





Formerly Engineering Editor, 7he Autemoddle, 
Member, the Aeronautical Society, et 

160 pages, 54284, fully illustrated with detail draw 
ings. Price $1.10, postage paid. A practical hand- 
book, covering not only the building of small models 

but of full-sized gliders and machines 
The author has followed, in both biplane and mon pl ine models, the well-known types of 
Curtiss and Bleriot, choosing each as the simplest representa of. its class in matters of construc 
tion and design. Detail drawings are given, with dimensions of al He parts, the methods of shaping 
the struts and ribs, the form of running gear, the form and size of ailerons and rudders, the 
stretching of the fabric, the mounting of the motor, and assembling of the complete machine be 
general instructions for flying, in so far as they can be gi ven, are ( ireful v laid d wo; the methor 


the conditions under which flights should be undertake ethods of ¢ my 
and what to do in case of failure of any p rt ir the ste oppii I 1g of the motor 
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143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 


of making a start; 
banking on the turn; 
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SWEET 


Rowboat 
MOTOR— AV.P. 


“ASTEST rowboat moto nar tachable 
I n oat 


SWEET MANUFACTURING CO.. \ 
Detroit, Mic! 
Walkerville, Ont. 


17 Griswold St 





YOUR MOTOR BOAT CONTROLS LIKE THE 
FINEST MOTOR CAR WHEN EQUIPPED’ WITH 


AMERICAS STANDARD 12:H.P MARINE MOTOR 









4 CYCLE 4 CYLINDER 
That silent,smooth operation so desirable toa!l] whoappreci- 
ate a fine motor is found in the Kermatl The moderate 
price is due to the fact that we make one size only and a 
great quantity The quantity of materials is that found 
only in the highest-priced engines 
Sold by all of the leading 
boat builders in Cana 


Catalogue on 
request 


$180 to $260 


Kermath 
Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 21 
Detroit, 
Mich. 








Repairmen ! 
Agents! 


Here is a real money- 
maker for you. Every 


{ SUR engine owner needs 
b i 
ay \ the practical 


KEROSENE CARBURETOR 


It fite any two-cycle engine. Burns any fuel, kerosene, dis 
tillate, or crude oil. Excellent for gasolene. Very economical. 
Price $10. Our Agents’ proposition is a good one. WRITE 
NOW. A card will bring our free booklet ‘A, IT SHOWS 
THE EXOLUSIVE FEATURES OF THIS MONEY-SAVING 
CARBURETOR, 


ADAMS LAUNCH & ENGINE COMPANY 
PENETANG, ONT. 

















WILSON MOTORS 
Made in Canada. Guaranteed for 
» five years. 
3 H.P., complete - - 
6 H.P., complete 
A full ! 


$65 
$120 
ne of motor boats and fittings 
Send for Catalog ‘*W.”’ 
WILSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Walkerville, Ont. 
























“Nothing Cheap but the Price” 








3 H.P. 1 cyl. complete $ 65.00 
car. “ ™ 84.00 
6 H.P. 2 125.00 
12 H.P. 2 160.00 
Rng H.P. 3 250.00 
4 aranteed by a respons . mm evel > port 
SEND FOR PREE CATALOG I 





The UNIVERSAL MACHINE CO., Bowling Green, O. 
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Modern Man’s Latest Problem: 
Housing the Car 


Continued from Page 36. 


In the garage of restricted space, a 
bumper of some kind, placed in the rear 
of the building, so that the front car 
wheels will strike it on entering, will 
do away with any smashing of lamps 
as the result of careless driving. Even 
in the absence of the latter, the car may 
crawl up as a result of cranking dur- 
ing cold weather when things are stiff 
and so crash against the wall unless the 
bumper is present. 
GARAGE ATTACHED TO HOUSE. 

The construction of the garage as part 
of the house opens up many avenues of 
utility and beautification. The space over- 
head may be used for a variety of pur- 
poses and the convenience of such a plan 
cannot be over-estimated. The one item 
of the solving of the heat problem alone 
is sufficient excuse for a plan that needs 
no apologies. If situated in the front of 
the house, the upper story may be used as 
sun-parlor, or a balcony or a conserva- 
tory. This is particularly true when the 
garage was not embodied in the original 
building of the house and in consequence, 
projects out from the main building. If 
in the rear it may be used as a chauffeur’s 
or maid’s room. Failing the presence of 
either of these functionaries it may serve 
as a convenient tool shop or any one of 
a large variety of other purposes. 

A case in point that illustrates the 
utility and beauty of such a plan is that 
of a Torontonian who added a garage and 
sunroom to the front of his house at a 
cost of less than a thousand dollars. Al- 
though without any training in the build- 
ing line, he scored a notable success, both 
as an architect and a builder, with no 
other aid than that of an unskilled la- 
borer. The rear of the garage abuts on 
the cellar, the floor of which is about two 
feet lower than that of the former. A door 
between allows of ingress directly from 
the house. In the same fashion the sun- 
room above is two feet above the level of 


the adjoining sitting room. The runway 
is in the most approved style, as is the 
floor and the exterior of the whole is a 
delight to the eye. 

The subjects of gasoline storage and 
heating have been scarcely mentioned 
thus far and offer a wide range of dis- 
cussion. Undoubtedly, the self-measuring 
metal storage tank, buried at a depth of 
several feet and imbedded in concrete, is 
the tank par excellence and is so priced as 
to be within the range of the man who is 
putting into his building necessaries only. 
Such tanks are made absolutely fireproof 
and non-evaporable by a series of trap 
valves that are set in the connecting 
pipes. The connecting pump in the gar- 
age throws a given quantity of gasoline 
per stroke into the tank of the car. In 
the case of oil, instead of pumping, a 
measure may be used on the infrequent 
occasions when oil is required. All waste 
is eliminated and, though the garage and 
contents may be destroyed by fire, the 
buried tanks are invulnerable to that ele- 
ment. Ranking next to this type of tank 
in safety, is the outside platform which 
is used to hold the gasoline tank at a level 
high enough to insure the aid of gravity 
in piping the liquid through the wall of 
the garage. Failing this, a storage cup- 
board, lined within and covered without, 
with tin, blind nailed and with lock joints 
is much to be preferred to the use of the 
uncovered can. 

As to heating, all authorities are agreed 
on the superiority of steam for that pur- 
pose and, fortunately, it may frequently 
be obtained from the adjoining house at 
the minimum of cost. Hot water serves 
equally well, but is likely to prove more 
expensive, particularly in cases where the 
garage is at some distance from the house. 
Steam retains a temperature of 212 de- 
grees, as against the 150 degrees of hot 
water. The freezing point of air is 32 
degrees, and it is desirable to maintain 
a temperature of from 45 to 50 degrees; 
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nected to range boiler as shown. 


This system 


gave splendid satisfaction last winter. 
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hence, it may reedily be seen that a long 
passage and the conseqrent !oss of heat 
in the hot air, -vould render the use of it 
as a heating agency rather inadvisable, as 
a very slight chilling would render it use- 
less. Steam, on the other hand, could 
undergo a severe chilling process with 
small depreciation to its heating value. 
An auxiliary hot-water system of proved 
value may be installed in the adjoining 
house at a slight cost if circumstances dic- 
tate the use of it. To illustrate, a small 
system of coils may be placed in the fire- 
box of the house furnace and, after hav- 
ing been connected up with the domestic 
hot-water supply, can be relied upon to 
furnish the maximum amount of hot- 
water heat. This system may be used irre- 
spective of the variety of heating plant 
used in the house. It is not an adjunct of 
the house hot-water heating system but is 
supplementary to it or to any other heat- 
ing plant in use. The city pressure, as 
obtained from the domestic water supply, 
may be depended upon to overcome gravi- 
ty to the degree necessary to insure a 
flow to the higher level of the garage. 
Some manufacturers of direct heaters 
maintain that their products, gas and 
otherwise, are so constructed as to avoid 
any possible connection with the danger- 
ous gasoline vapors that hug the floor of 
a garage. A metal-clad lean-to contain- 
ing such a heater, offers a safer substi- 
tute for the first plan. 


The problem of ventilation, so easily 
disposed of by fans and blowers for one 
who can afford such an outlay, offers an- 
other problem to the man of modest 
means. A top vent, however successful 
in drawing off foul air, can have but small 
effect upon the heavy fumes that lie near 
the floor. One very successful plan to 
overcome this difficulty consists in run- 
ning a stovepipe from the floor to the top 
vent and of allowing the upper part to be- 
come heated by contact with some part of 
the heating apparatus. The natural ex- 
pansion of air inside the pipe will cause 
circulation and a resultant clearing of the 
atmosphere. 


Remedial measures are now being in- 
augurated to do away with the draining 
of oils from garages into city sewers, by 
means of the construction of a series of 
floor traps that will separate oil from 
water. This has become _ necessary 
through the increasing prevalence of gas 
explosions in sewers, that result from the 
present custom. 


Many of the features of the cheap port- 
able garage may be applied to the more 
substantial structure and vice versa, in 
order to obtain the maximum degree of 
efficiency at the minimum of cost. In some 
districts, particularly in suburban ones, 
the builder may find it to his advantage to 
build a two-car garage, not only for the 
sake of the additional room gained, but as 
a very dependable source of income from 
the owner of some neighboring car. 

In any case, however, some rules are 
equally applicable to any type of garage. 
The use of any open light should never be 
tolerated in any garage and the presence 
of a reliable fire extinguisher is absolutely 
necessary. A primitive and valuable aid 
to the latter is found in the presence of a 
quantity of saw-dust or dry sand, a quan- 












OU cannot run your car with any old air pressure in the 
tires and expect the tires to last. 


The tires are built to withstand a definite and specified air 
pressure. 







You can only get maximum service 
when you inflate them to the exact air 
pressure needed, and maintain that 
specific pressure at all times. 





USE A 


SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


and save your tires. 


$1.50 


post paid 
to any address 
in Canada 


Manufactured by 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


785 Atlantic Avenue - - ive se N.Y., U.S.A. 
For Sale by 

Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto 

Independent Tire Co., Ltd., Toronto. Gutta Percha & Rubber Ltd., Toronto 


Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal 
































THE UNIVERSAL CAR 





They see the light. Heaviness in automobile con- 
struction was thought to be the right thing until 
Henry Ford built the light, strong Model T. That 
Fords now outnumber any other car three to one, 
proves that Henry Ford is right. And so now 
they’re all advertising lightness. Place your order 
to-day. 


Runabout $600. Touring Car $650. Town 
Car $900—f. o. b. Ford, Ontario. Complete 
with equipment. Any branch manager or 
from Ford Motor Co., Ltd., Ford, Ontario, 


Canada. 
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Are You One of the Capable Men 


of Your Locality? 


Does your present income permit you to enjoy all 
the every-day luxuries, an occasional vacation trip, a new 
watch, bicycle, or possibly an extra sult of clothes? 


We are anxious to appoint a capable man in your 
district to represent MacLean’s Magazine. 


In all parts of the country hundreds of energetic men 
are representing our publication supplementing limited 
home incomes, or, in other cases, making this work their 
only vocation. Some of them earn more than managers 
of leading concerns. 


The work is enjoyable, keeping you out of doors 
and in touch with the activities of the commuuity. You 
will not be a canvasser, for as a representative of 
MacLean’s Magazine you will be received as one of the 
successful, capable men of the community. Consequently 
your success is assured from the very start. 


On each order, new or renewal, you will receive a 
definite commission, so that your salary will be gauged 
entirely by your efforts. No previous business exper- 
ience is necessary. We coach you and co-operate with 
you at all times. If you will write us to-day, we will 
gladly tell you further about the work. 


Do not delay Writing 


MacLean’s Magazine 
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tity of which should also be placed in the 
dripping pans as a further safeguard 
against fire.” The latter, some motor sales 
agents to the contrary, should always be 
in place: cars will drip; as witness the 
pans invariably found in the most ela- 
borate sales show rooms. 


What is possibly the most elaborate 
private garage in Canada has all these 
necessary articles as a part of its equip- 
ment. Approached by a driveway of 
graceful curves amid an avenue shaded 
by maples and elms, it appears the last 
word in garage architecture. It combines 
all the features here enumerated as a ne- 
cessary part of the garage equipment, but 
in many cases, here enlarged upon out of 
recognition; and for all its well equipped 
machine shop, repair pit and handsome 
cabinets for its gasoline and oil pumping 
systems; it still retains the humble drip- 
ping pan and the primitive fire extin- 
guisher of dry sand. 


The man who has constructed a garage 
on any one of these lines, whether through 
the mere supervision of details that he 
has already mapped out in his own mind 
or by actual participation in the manual] 
labor involved, has done something that 
Alexander could never have boasted of: 
he has built instead of having destroyed. 

What matter if Jones, as he passes by 
with a gleam of anticipation in his eye 
and his golf sticks under his arm, shouts 
“Slave” in derision; or if Robinson in the 
full glory of a summer afternoon and cool 
flannels, grins mockingly from the ten- 
nis court across the way? To safeguard 
him from their gibes he has the sure 
knowledge of accomplishment. He has 
taken an idea, an elusive nothing, fed it 
and fostered it in the soil of his brain; 
until it bloomed like a flower under his 
hands. He has reached into space and out 
of thin air and gross earth, created, made 
something that never was before. 


His hand may leave a rusty smudge of 
oil across his nose as he rubs that mem- 
ber in quiet satisfaction; but he reflects: 
“This is mine, I made it.” He has solved 
the ridicule of existence. He is happy. 


The best matter that is to be found in 
all the magazines of the world, carefully 
selected and condensed to give only the 
salient portions: is not this just what you 
are looking for in the way of magazine 
reading? This is what MacLean’s Maga- 
zine offers. The Review of Reviews De- 
partment contains each month about 
thirty articles which re present the very 
best that the magazines of the world have 
printed, covering the march of events, 
political, economic, financial and scien- 
tific, giving biograph ical sketches of peo- 
ple in the world’s eye, summarizing and 
condensing the world’s reading. 


All this in addition to the special arti- 
cles and fiction prepared by MacLean 
writers and contributors, dealing for the 
most part with Canadian affairs. Thus 
MacLean’s is not only the national Can- 
adian magazine, but a review of reviews 
of all-world events. . 








By GEO. A. BIRMINGHAM 


Illustrated by DUDLEY WARD 


Spanish Gold 


The Story of a Search for Treasure on the Coast of 
Ireland and the Amusing Situations which Arose 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


The Rev. J. J. Meldon, curate of Ballymoy, a village on the west coast of Ireland, 
comes across an old pocket-book of the Major's grandfather, in which he 
have been hidden by the Spaniards of one of the vessels of the Spanish Armada, on the Island of Inishgowlan. The Major 
possesses an excellent yacht, The Spindrift, and they decide to take a trip to the island and search for the 
Meldon is very confident of finding, but of the existence of which the Major is Veldon also owns a yacht, The 
Aureole, a worthless tub, which he lets to a Mr. Langton, who, round the coast. On 
arriving at the island Meldon and the Major find Higginbotham, an old college chum of Meldon’s, engaged in surveying the 
island for the Government, and dividing it up into allotments. He 


while visiting his friend, Major Kent 
finds an account of some treasure, supposed to 
treasure, which 
rery skeptical. 
with a friend, wishes to take a trip 
informs them he is prevented from completing his work 
by the obstinacy of one old man, named Thomas O'Flaherty Pat, who Owns a piece of land in the ver) 
entirely surrounded by other people's land, but with which he Meldon, not wishing to divulge 
the real reason of his visit, tells Higginbotham the Major is a Government mineralogical erpert who has been sent to examine 
and report on the island’s mineral resources. Veldon and the Major start to explore the island and discover 
followed everywhere by an old man, who turns out to be Thomas O'Flaherty Pat, and who declares he 

word of English. Meldon tells him they are naturalists looking for sea beetles, and manages to get rid 
their search, they find an inlet with a hole, which is only visible at low tide, and here Meldon decides the hidden treasures 
must lie. On returning to the yacht they notice the arrival in the harbor of the Aureole. The following day Meldon starts 
for the inlet and the cave, and on his arrival discovers a man, who is being lowered over the cliff to the entrance of the cave 

This turns out to be a Sir Giles Buckley, the friend who is with Langton, on the Aureole, and a 
Major's, who had lately died. Sir Giles would also have heard 
grandfather, and had visited the island with him, After some discussion, Nir Giles calls out to Langton to haul him up, and 
both he and Meldon depart, as the tide has nearly covered the hole in the following day, 
adrift Sir Giles’ boat to prevent his leaving the yacht, again visits the cave with the Major. They make their way through 
a long underground passage and eventually find two old iron bores which, however. are empty. it this point Langton and 
Sir Giles appear on the scene through a hole in the top of the cavern which it seems is just under Thomas O'Flaherty Pat's 
plot of land. Disappointed, they all return to the yachts, and find that the Government yacht has arrived in the harbor with 
Vr. Willoughby, the Chief Secretary, on board, Willoughby lands to visit Higginbotham, and Meldon follows. 
in vain tries to dissuade Meldon from seeing Willoughby, who is much incensed at Meldon’s tale of the gevlogical survey, 
but Meldon insists, and we here find him in the midst of a conversation with Willoughby, who is beginning to be 
his good-humored nonsense. Afterwards Thomas O’Flaherty Pat approaches Meldon secretly and tells him that he has found 
the treasure and, being afraid of the neighbors and Sir Giles, he wants the clergyman to tale charge of it for him. He tukes 
Veldon that night to his house and shows him the treasure hidden under the stones of the nearth. They have been followed 
by Sir Giles and Langton, who attack them in the dark and, overpowering them, tie up both O'Flaherty and Meldon. The latter 


center of the island 
will not part at any price. 


they are being 


cannot understand a 


of him; continuing 


son of a neighbor of the 
of the treasure, as his grandfather was a friend of the Major's 


rocks. The Veldon, having set 


Higginbotham 


amused at 


is left alone and manages to roll into the newt field. 


CHAPTER XIX.—Continued. 


~IR GILES and Langton appeared. 
They carried between them the 
leather bag, full almost to the burst- 
ing-point. Langton held the candle in one 
hand, but it was almost immediately ex- 
tinguished by a gust of wind. Their eyes 
were not yet accustomed to the darkness. 
They took the first few steps cautiously. 
Meldon turned over on his face and wait- 
ed, lying quite flat. He felt a foot touch 
him. He drew his knees up under him and 
arched his back suddenly. The strata- 
gem was entirly successful. Sir Giles 
pitched forward and fell, dragging the 
bag from Langton’s hand. It burst open 
and the contents were scattered broad- 
cast over the muddy lane. Meldon, high- 
ly delighted, waited for the volley of 
oaths which was to be expected. He was 
disappointed. Sir Giles rose in silence. 
His anger this time was too fierce for 
blasphemy. He stood over Meldon and 
kicked him savagely on arms and legs 
and body. He was wearing rubber-soled 
yachting shoes, and his vengeance was 
not as ferocious as it looked. Missing 
Meldon once or twice owing to the dark- 
ness and his rage, he kicked stones and 
hurt his own toes greatly. Langton, who 
failed to realize the feebleness of the 
assault, protested. 
“Drop that. Drop it, I say. Do you 
want to let yourself and me in for being 


hanged? If you leave the man in the 
middle of the path you’ve no one to blame 
but yourself when you trip over him. 
What’s the use of behaving like a mad 
man?” 

“I didn’t leave him here. 
here himself.” 

“Rot,” said Langton. 
crawl.” 

“T’ll put him somewhere this time that 
he won’t get away from so easy.” 

He gripped Meldon by the feet and 
hauled him up the bank. He dragged 
him along the grass till he came to a 
wall. He called Langton to his assist- 
ance and between them they lifted Mel- 
don over it and deposited him in a ditch 
at the far side. 

“Get back over that if you can,” said 
Sir Giles. 

He kicked Meldon again. “So far,” he 
said, “I’ve just had one solid piece of 
satisfaction this evening. I’ve stopped 
your talking with that gag. If I did 
right I’d cut your tongue out now I have 
you tied, so that you’d never be able to 
talk again.” 

Meldon listened. It annoyed him very 
much that he could not speak. He 
wanted to refer Sir Giles to the case, dis- 
cussed by the historian Gibbon, of cer- 
tain Christian martyrs, who spoke flu- 
ently and well after being deprived of 
their tongues by an executioner. He 
also wanted to say, that so far, working 


He crawled 


“He couldn’t 


against long odds, he had got the better 
of the struggle and had annoyed Sir 
Giles more than Sir Giles had annoyed 
him. He tried to give expression to his 
feelings by winking first with one eye 
and then with the other. But it was so 
dark that the winks could not be seen, 
and Sir Giles departed without knowing 
what Meldon thought of him. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


~ IR GILES and Langton went back to 
\Y the lane and set about the task of 
hunting for the gold which had been scat- 
tered. They found the bag at once and 
in a corner of it a couple dozen coins. 
The rest were strewed about among the 
mud, the pools, the running water, and 
the loose stones. The wind tore across 
the island in violent gusts. The rain 
beat furiously upon them. The candle 
which Langton had put in his pocket was 
lighted and promptly extinguished. Sir 
Giles made a kind of shelter for it with 
his coat and tried to keep it burning. 
He succeeded for a minute or two. Then 
a gust of wind whirled over the 
coat and the candle was blown out again. 

“Let’s give it up,” said Langton. 
“Let’s go back and get another load.” 

“T will not give it up. Do you sup- 
pose I’m going to leave a small fortune 
lying in this lane when I might have it 
for the gathering? Go back to the hut 
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MEN WANTED. 


HONEST MAN WANTED IN EACH TOWN 
tu demonstrate high-class household article, 
£15.00 a week to start; raise after first month 
Experience unnecessary Allen, Davis, Brum 
mett Co., 611 Builders’ Exchange, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. (10) 


WANTED MEN IN EVERY PROVINCE 

who are capable of organizing and controlling 

a subscription sales force for our publications 

yppertunity for capable me Apply 

rhe MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 143-147 
University Ave., Toronto 


INVESTMENTS. 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—MY SPECIAI 
offer to introduce my magazine “INVBSTING 
FOR PROFIT.” It is worth $10 a copy to 


anyone wh hs been getting poorer while 
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earnin ra power of money, and shows how any 
matter how poor, CAN acquire riches 


INVESTING FOR PROF IT is the only pro 
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ow $100 grows to $2,200 Write NOW and 
I'll send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 467 
“0 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicag (10-14) 


CAMERAS, ART GOODS AND PHOTO 
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POCKET CAMERAS NINE STYLES OI 
Real Pocket Cameras, not sold by other deal 
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for particulars. R. F. Smith, 116 West Notre 
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next Bank of Montreal, W‘»nipeg, Mar Do 
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painting by a Real Artist. It is durabie. We 
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Write for particulars and prices. <All work 
guaranteed T. H. Pemberton, Studio, € Go! 
don St... Hamilton, Ont (3-15) 


STAMPS AND COINS. 
STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COULEC 
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different foreign atalogue Hinges, all five 
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and try if you can find any kind of 
lantern.” 

Langton searched in vain, for old 
0’Flaherty owned no lantern. He re- 
turned to report his ill-success. 

“I’ll go down to the yacht,” said 
Giles, “and get one of her lamps. You 
wait for me here and pick up what you 
can in the meanwhile.” 

3ut Langton had no taste for crawling 
about on his hands and knees feeling for 
coins in mud and water. He was chilled 
ind dispirited. When Sir Giles left him 
he stumbled back into the hut, wrung 
the water out of his coat, and waited in 
shelter. In about three-quarters of an 
hour Sir Giles returned with the Aure- 
ole’s riding light in his hand. The search 
began again. After half an hour’s hard 
work the bag was nearly filled, and, 
carrying it between them, the two men 
set out for the Aureole. 

‘Two more trips will be enough,” 
said Sir Giles. “If we haven’t got it all 
we shall have to leave the rest behind 
us. Thank the gods, the rain is stop- 
ping. The wind will go down now. If 
it doesn’t, Langton, you may say your 
We'd never fetch Ballymoy or 
anywhere else in this gale.” 

Meldon lay in his ditch. The ropes 
with which he was bound began to cut 
into his flesh. He was more bruised 
than ever. But he found real satis- 
faction in picturing to himself Sir Giles 
as he searched for the coins in the dark. 
He was determined to try and free him- 
self. A few efforts convinced him that 
he could do nothing with the ropes on 
his arms and legs. The gag seemed 
more hopeful. It was a woollen scarf. 
It was forced between his teeth, pulled 
tight from behind so as to drag his lips 
out into a kind of grin and_ knotted 
firmly at the back of his neck. He tried 
to gnaw it through with his teeth, but 
only succeeded in biting the insides of 
his cheeks until they bled. He wriggled 
along the ditch and got the side of his 
head against a stone with a sharp edge. 
He worked his head up and down, rub- 
bing the woollen gag against the stone. 
He hoped in this way to wear the stuff 
through. The work was tedious and 
painful. But he persevered and in the 
end reaped his reward. The last strands 
of the wool parted. His mouth was free. 

He looked round him and took stock 
of his position. At first he could see 
nothing but the stone wall, the grassy 
side of the ditch, and the sky. He noticed 
that it was beginning to get light. The 
rain had ceased. 
blown 


prayers. 


The clouds were being 
apart. Meldon guessed that it 
must be nearly three o’clock. He re- 
membered that Sir Giles intended to 
lower him into the Poll-na-phuca as soon 
as there was light enough. He had no 
intention of being buried alive there if he 
could help He set to work to writhe 
and wriggle himself out of the ditch. He 
found himself at last in the field below 
O’F laherty’s house. He had a clear view 
of the bay and saw Sir Giles rowing out 
to the Aureole. The light increased and 
he noticed with great satisfaction that 
there was a heavy sea running outside 


the bay. He reflected that it wouid be 
totally impossible for the Aureole to 
leave her sheltered anchorage. But the 
wind was falling. In a couple of hours 
a venturous man might attempt to run 
for the mainland with three or four reefs 
tied down in his sail. 

Sir Giles and Langton left the yacht 
again and pulled for the pier. Meldon 
decided that they must still have another 
load of treasure to ship. They had, as 
he calculated, an hour and a half’s work 
before them. He saw below him, two 
fields off, the house in which Mary Kate 
and her parents lived. He made up his 
mind that he must get near enough to 
waken somebody in it before Sir Giles 
came to him again. There was only one 
possible way of getting there. He must 
roll down the hill. 

He made up his mind to act at once. 
Having the use of his mouth he shouted 
a word of encouragement to Thomas 
O’Flaherty before he started:— 

“Hullo! Thomas O’Flaherty Pat! 
Hullo! I expect you’re gagged and tied 
somewhere and can’t answer. But I’ve 
got the beastly thing worked out of my 
mouth and I’m going to get the better 
of those two blackguards yet. It'll all 
depend on my being able to get hold of 
Mary Kate. Good-bye. I'll see that this 
business pans out all right in the end.” 

The field in which he lay sloped even 
more steeply than most fields in the 
island. At the bottom of it was a wall 
and in the middle of the wall a gap. 
Beyond the gap was another steep field 
and at the bottom of it was the house. 
Meldon aimed for the gap. He con- 
gratulated himself that Higginbotham’s 
philanthropic plans for the bettering of 
the islanders’ system of land tenure had 
not yet been carried out. In the fences 
that were to be erected there would not 
be gaps and no man could roll over a 
six-foot Congested Districts Board bank. 

He wriggled himself into position and 
started rolling down the hill. He ad- 
vanced rapidly for a few yards and then 
came to a dead stop, lying up and down 
the hill. He wriggled again, rolled 
again, and was again brought up short 
by the impossibility of keeping his body 
parallel to the slope of the hill. Still he 
advanced and at length actually arrived 
at the gap. He lay still, giddy and 
breathless. He saw Sir Giles and Lang- 
ton go into the hut. He started, as soon 
as he could, to roll across the second 
field. There were four bullocks in it 
which were lying together in a group 
when Meldon rolled suddenly among 
them. They were startled, struggled to 
their feet and galloped off in four dif- 
ferent directions. After a while curi- 
osity conquered their terror. They re- 
turned cautiously and slowly, sniffing and 
pawing, starting now and then in fresh 
alarm. Convinced at last that Meldon 
was harmless they gathered close round 
him and eyed him with wonder. He lay 
quite still because he could see Sir Giles 
and Langton coming out of the hut and 
suspected that they would search for 
him. He realized that the cattle hid 
him effectually. 
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Having lowered O’Flaherty into the 
cave Sir Giles and Langton went to the 
ditch in which they had left Meldon. 
They were surprised to find that he had 
disappeared. 

“Can he have got loose?’ 
nervously. 

“If he’d got so much as his tongue 
loose,” said Sir Giles, “he’d have raised 
the hell of a row by this time. That 
fellow would no more keep quiet than a 
corncrake would stop making the vile 
row it does make in the middle of the 
night. He can’t have gone far. We 
must look for him.” 

“No. Let’s get out of this at once. 
The people will be awake and about 
soon.” 

“We ought to have been off two hours 
ago,” said Sir Giles. “Only for that 
cursed parson we 
would have been. 
First we had to 
waste time drag- 
ging him out of 
the hut, and then 
his infernal prac- 
tical jokes cost us 
another hour and 
a half. We'll have 
to leave him now 
and chance it. We 
can only hope he’s 
lying dead some- 
where.” 

Meldon watched 
them tramp down 


, 


said Langton 


the bohireen and 
realized that he 
was safe. He un- 


derstood also that 
he had very little 
time to spare. In 
half an hour Sir 
Giles would be on 
board the yacht 
again. 

“He’ll have to 
tie down three 
reefs,” said Mel- 
don to the nearest 
bullock, “if he 
doesn’t want to 
be drowned. And 


that’ll take him 
some time with 
nobody but Langton to help him.” 


The remark caused the bullocks to edge 
away a little. Meldon started rolling 
again towards the cottage. Now and 
then as he drew nearer to it he shouted. 
At length, when he had got within about 
twenty yards of it the door opened and 
Mary Kate peered out. Meldon shouted 
to her:— 

“Mary Kate! I say, Mary Kate! come 
here as quick as you can.” 

The child approached him cautiously. 
Like the bullocks, she had never before 
seen anything exactly like Meldon as he 
lay in the field. 

“Mary Kate,” he said, in tones meant 
to be reassuring, “do you go to bed in 


your clothes?” 
The question was reasonable. The 
child was dressed just as usual in her 


red petticoat and flannel bodice. 
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“I do not,” said Mary Kate. “I dressed her. 


myself when I heard the shouts of you.” 

“Very well, then. Go and get a knife.” 

“A knife, is it?” 

“It is,” said Meldon. “A knife.” 

“What sort of a knife?” 

“Any sort of a knife you like, from a 
scythe down to a lancet, will do. In fact, 
I dare say we could manage with your 
mother’s scissors. But run now and get 
something that will cut.” 

Mary Kate went back into the house 
and returned with a sickle. 

“My da will be wanting the scythe to- 
day,” she said, “but if this will do you, 
you can have the loan of it.” 

“T don’t want the loan of it. I want 
you to cut the rope that’s round my arms, 
and be quick about it.” 

“The Lord save us and help us! Is 





it tied you are? Who’s after doing the 
like of that to you?” 

“T am tied. But if you’d stop standing 
there staring like a stuck pig, and come 
over here with the sickle, I’d soon be 
loose,” 

Mary Kate approached him grinning. 


“Don’t grin,” said Meldon. “I’ve said 
that to you before. Look here, Mary 
Kate, I’ve been cracking you up all over 
the island the last three days for one of 
the most intelligent children I ever met. 
It was only last night I offered your 
grandfather to marry you if he liked. 
But I'll not marry you. And I’ll never 
say another good word for you, and 
what’s more I’ll take the half-crown and 
the three sixpences away from you un- 
less you come here and cut the rope.” 

“You couldn’t,” said Mary Kate. 

3ut the threat produced its effect on 





She stopped grinning and began 
sawing at the rope. The sickle was blunt, 
but Mary Kate worked vigorously. One 
strand after another parted. Meldon got 
his arms free. 

“Give me the sickle,” he said. 

His hands were numb and he was 
obliged to rub them up and down against 
his legs before he could take a firm grip 
of it. At last he managed to hold it, and 
set to work at the rope that bound his 
ankles. 

“Mary Kate,” he said, “go back to your 
da. Is he in bed?” 

“He might, then.” 

“Well, if he is, get him out and tell him 
to go up to the Poll-na-phuca with a rope 
and a ladder, and he’ll find your grandda 
at the bottom of it if he isn’t dead.” 

“The Lord save us! They’ve took him 

at the latter end.” 
“Don’t,” said 
Meldon, “get any 
rotten idea about 
fairies into your 
head. This isn’t a 
fairy matter at 
all. Tell your 
father that if he 
doesn’t go at once 
the old man will 
be dead, and as 
sure as ever he is 
I’ll have your 
father hanged for 
murdering him. 
\ Do you under- 
i stand me now?” 
“I do,” said 
Mary Kate. 
Meldon found it 
difficult to stand, 
and was only able 
to totter down to- 
wards the pier. 
He saw Sir Giles 
and Langton 
reach the Aureole 
and board her. He 
quickened his 
pace as much as 
his numbed, stiff 
limbs would al- 
low. He watched 
the mainsail be- 
ing hoisted, and 
noticed that the gaff was pulled little 
more than three-quarters way up the 
mast. 

“Thank God!” he muttered, “they see 
that they must tie down some reefs. I’ll 
do them yet.” 

He reached the pier. Realizing that 
the water was still rough, he turned from 
the Major’s punt and went along the 
beach to Jamesy O’Flaherty’s curragh. 
He launched it and took the oars. There 
was no need for him to row. The wind 
drifted him rapidly from the shore. Sir 
Giles and Langton were tying down reef- 
points in the flapping mainsail of the 
Aureole and did not see him. He headed 
the curragh for the Granuaile and 
climbed on to the steamer’s deck. Every- 
body on board was asleep. As the 
readiest way of attracting attention Mel- 
don began to ring the bell which hung 
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All over the country the people are of one voice in the 
fight for "Safety First." 

More than two years ago we were telling motorists that Safety 
was the First Consideration in buying tires. We knew then, as 
we know now, that DunlopTraction Tread is the one tire which ensures 
Safety in automobiling. 

Dunlop Traction Tread having settled the point of the motorist’s 
Safety, the battle cry is now tending to the Safety of "the man on the 
street." But Dunlop Traction Tread while protecting the motorist in 
his car also protects the pedestrian, even if he is negligent in his own 
regard, because perfect control of the car means perfect control of the 
situation. The Master Tire is always master of events. 
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Are Gone 
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cet rid of their corns with 
Blue-jay. This easy method 
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month. 
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Try this modern, scientific way—the way 
now employed by physicians and hospitals. 
Get rid of the corn. It is just as easy, just as 
painless as the ineffective ways. 
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For Corns 
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amidships and to shout “Fire!” at the 
top of his voice. 

A couple of sailors ran on deck and 
stood staring at him. Others followed 
them and began to ask questions. Mel- 
don continued shouting “Fire!” and ring- 
ing the bell. He saw that Sir Giles had 
stopped tying reef-points and was hoist- 
ing the sail as quickly as he could. The 
Chief Secretary emerged in his pyjamas. 
Father Mulcrone followed him in a white 
cotton night-shirt and a pair of trousers. 

“What’s on fire?” said Mr. Willoughby. 

“Nothing,” said Meldon. “I wanted to 
wake you up, that’s all. Send a boat at 
once and stop that yacht sailing.” 

“Why?” 

Meldon’s mind worked quickly. He 
realized that long before he could tell 
the story of the treasure and reply to all 
the questions which would necessarily be 
asked, Sir Giles would have got off. Al- 
ready he could see that the Aureole’s jib 
was being hoisted. 

“Never mind why,” he said. “Do it.” 

“T can’t possibly,” said Mr. Willough- 
by, “send a boat to capture a gentleman’s 
yacht without rhyme or reason. It would, 
I imagine, amount to an act of piracy on 
the high seas. I’d do a good deal for you, 
Mr. Meldon; but, after all, I have to 
recollect that I am Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Just fancy—the House of Com- 
mons—the newspapers——” 

Meldon turned without listening to the 
end of the apology. He appealed to the 
crew of the Granuaile. 

“Will any of you lower a boat and 
come with me?” 

The men hung back, some grinning, 
some open-mouthed in blank astonish- 
ment. One glance at them convinced 
Meldon of the hopelessness of his appeal. 
He looked round him and caught sight of 
Father Mulcrone. 

“Come along, Father Mulcrone. You’re 
the only man in the whole crowd. Hop 
into the curragh as quick as you can.” 

“Give me time to tuck my night-shirt 


| into my trousers and I’m with you,” said 


the priest. 

He crossed the deck and dropped into 
the curragh, Meldon followed him. Mr. 
Willoughby peered over the bulwarks of 
the Granuaile. 

“Stop!” he shouted. “Wait! Hold 
on!” 

The curragh shot out from the steam- 
er’s side. 

“It’s no good,” said Mr. Willoughby, 
“they’re off. I have always heard that 
the clergy did queer things here in the 
West of Ireland, but—I’m hanged if the 
other fellows don’t seem as anxious to 
get off as the priest and the parson are 
to catch them.” 

Sir Giles and Langton, one at each 
side of the winch in the bow of the 
Aureole, were working with frenzied 
vigor to get the anchor up. 

“He can’t cut the cable,” said Meldon 
to the priest. “Thank God, it’s chain; 
the only thing on board the Aureole that 
isn’t absolutely rotten.” 

“Pull away,” said Father Mulcrone. 
“She’s over her anchor now. He'll have 
it off the bottom in a minute.” 

Meldon pulled hard. 


“He has it,” said the priest. “Now 
he’s hauling the jib across her to get her 
head round. Shove the stern of the cur- 
ragh in, and I’ll grab her before she gets 
way on.” 

The Aureole’s head paid slowly round 
and the mainsail began to draw. In 
obedience to a violent tug at the oars the 
curragh spun round and her stern struck 
the vacht amidships. Father Mulcrone 
gripped the weather bulwarks with both 
hands. The curragh swung alongside and 
was dragged stern first through the 
water as the yacht gathered way. Sir 
Giles left the tiller, sprang across the 
deck and began hammering at the priest’s 
hands with his clenched fists. 

“Let go,” he yelled; “let go.” 

He stood up and kicked at the priest’s 
hands. Then he trampled on them, still 
velling, “Let go.” Father Mulcrone held 
on. Sir Giles kicked at his face, hold- 
ing on to the weather runner to preserve 
his balance. 

“Let go or I’ll brain you.” 

Father Mulcrone held on. He was not 
the kind of man who lets go. Mr. Wil- 
loughby had discovered this about him 
when dealing with the question of seed 
potatoes for Inishmore. Meldon scram- 
bled on board the yacht. He came on 
Sir Giles from behind, seized him by the 
shoulders, swung him round, rushed him 
across the sharply sloping deck, and flung 
him overboard. 

“Let go now,” he shouted to Father 
Mulcrone, “and pick up the fellow I’ve 
pitched into the sea. He may be able to 
swim or he may not. In any case you’d 
better look after him. I’ll manage the 
other man and the yacht.” 

Langton sat dazed and helpless in the 
cockpit, holding the end of the main- 
sheet in his hand. Meldon snatched it 
from him and seized the tiller. 

“Loose the jib sheet,” he shouted, “and 
let me get her sailing.” 

Langton did not stir. Meldon dropped 
the tiller, ran forward and loosened the 
sheet himself. Then he got the yacht un- 
der command and set her racing to wind- 
ward across the bay. 

“If you stir hand or foot,” he said to 
Langton, “I’ll pitch you into the sea. 
I don’t believe you can swim, whatever 
Sir Giles can do. Ready about now, and 
mind yourself.” 

The yacht swung round and flew off 
on the new tack. The half-reefed main- 
sail bellied ridiculously. The water 
rushed green along the deck and foamed 
over the coaming of the cockpit. Mel- 
don, a light of triumph on his face, stood 
up and looked round him. 

Father Mulcrone had Sir Giles in tow 
behind the curragh and was pulling for 
the shore. It is difficult to get a swim- 
mer into any small boat. It is totally 
impossible to get one into a canvas cur- 
ragh. The priest had gone as near rescu- 
ing Sir Giles as was possible under the 
circumstances. A boat was lowered 
hastily from the Granuaile and the Chief 
Secretary, still in his pyjamas, got into 
her. She was pulled towards the cur- 
ragh. A smal! group of islanders, men 
and women, stood on the end of the pier. 
Major Kent was awake and watched the 
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exciting scene from the deck of the 
Spindrift. The Aureole ran under her 
lee. Meldon threw his boat up into the 
wind and hailed the Major. 

“Hullo! Everything’s all right. I’ve 
got the treasure safe here. I always said 
I would and I have. I’ll send Father 
Mulcrone off for you as soon as he’s done 
rescuing Sir Giles.” 


The Granuaile’s boat reached the cur- | 


ragh. 
and curses, was hauled on board. Mel- 
don, having got the Aureole on the third 
tack, flew past them and shouted— 

“T say, Father Mulcrone, just put back 
to the Spindrift and bring Major Kent 
ashore. It’s a pity for him to be miss- 
ing all the fun.” 


Sir Giles, spluttering sea-water | 


A little group of men came down the | 
hill towards the pier. Among them, sup- | 


ported by his son-in-law and a nephew, 
was old Thomas O’Flaherty Pat. In 
front of him, dancing with delight and 


excitement, her hair blown wild with the | 


wind, went Mary Kate. 


Meldon’s tacks became shorter as he | 


neared the land. The men on the pier 
cheered him each time he passed them. 
He waved his hand in response, and, 
when that seemed an inadequate acknow- 
ledgment of the enthusiasm, took Lang- 
ton’s cap and waved it. The Granuaile’s 
boat reached the pier and was greeted 
with more cheers. The people of Inish- 
gowlan, not yet aware of what had hap- 
pened, were ready to cheer anybody. The 
Chief Secretary, stepping daintily, for he 
was barefooted, went on shore. Sir Giles, 


dripping and dismal, followed him. Me!- 


don made his last tack and beached the 
Aureole close alongside the pier. The 
islanders and the men from the Granu- 
aile’s boat ran to him with offers of help. 


Meldon gripped Langton by the collar of | 
the coat and lifted him over the side of | 


the yacht into the water. 
“Take him,” he said, “and stand him 


up on the pier beside the other black- | 


guard.” 

He stepped over the side himself. 

“IT expect the boat has a hole in her,” 
he said to three of the men who sstill 
waited. “You had better get the anchor 
on shore and make it fast. If she goes 
adrift on us now, she’ll sink.” 

He waded ashore, went to the pier 
and greeted Mr. Willoughby. 

“Sorry I hustled you this morning,” 
he said. “It seemed the only thing to do 
at the time.” 

“I don’t mind being hustled in the 
least,” said Mr. Willoughby. “Living the 
kind of quiet, monotonous life a Chief 
Secretary does live, I’m sure a hustle now 
and then is good for me.” 

“It’s very kind of you to say so. Sure 
you don’t mind coming ashore in your 
pyjamas?” 

“Not a bit. I rather enjoy it for a 
change. But I’d greatly like to know 
what this is all about.” 

“I never,” said Meldon, “saw pyjamas 
just that particular shade of pink before. 
Where do you get them?” 

“They’re Irish manufacture, if that’s 
what you’re driving at. I daren’t wear 
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Go After Big Game the Big Game Way 
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anything else even at night. But you 
haven’t told me yet——” 

“Oh, that’s.a long story.” 

“I’m sure it must be. Perhaps you’d 
rather put off telling it till after break- 
fast?” 

“Not at all,” said Meldon. “It’s not so 
long as that. Oh, here’s Father Mul- 
crone. Didn’t you get the Major?” 

“He wouldn’t come ashore,” said 
Father Mulcrone. “He didn’t seem to 
care about meeting the Chief Secretary.” 

“Oh, the geological survey, I suppose,” 
said Meldon. “That’s all over and done 
with; isn’t it, Mr. Willoughby?” 

“Quite,” said Mr. Willoughby. “It lies 
buried in a remote past. Things move so 
rapidly on this island that the affairs of 
yesterday are prehistoric before we are 
dressed this morning. Besides, a _ geo- 
logical survey is nothing compared to 
the—the pragmatist method by which 
you roused us from our berths. Why did 
you give us the,idea that something was 
on fire?” 

“Because I wanted you to prevent Sir 
Giles Buckley from sailing off in the 
Aureole.” 

“T gathered that from the way you 
spoke at the time. But please tell me why 
you wanted to stop him.” 

Meldon glanced at the dripping Sir 
Giles. He was most unwilling to tell the 
story of the gold which lay in the 
Aureole’s cabin. He wondered whether 
Sir Giles could be counted on to back up 
a version of the morning’s adventure in 
which no mention of the treasure 
appeared. 

“You may not know that that boat”— 
he indicated the Aureole with his thumb 

“is rotten. Everything in her is rotten 
except the anchor chain.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. Willoughby. 

“Well,” said Meldon, “that explains 
what you want to know, doesn’t it?” 

“Not quite. I’m stupid, I suppose; but 
as a matter of fact it doesn’t explain 
anything to me.” 

“Don’t you see that if Sir Giles had 
gone to sea in a rotten boat with the 
wind that’s blowing to-day, he’d have 
been drowned to a certainty?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Willoughby, “you 
wanted to save him from drowning?” 

“Him and his friend.” 

“But, as well as I could make out, you 
flung him into the sea?” 

“Quite so,” said Meldon. “There 
wasn’t anything else to do. Was there, 
Father Mulcrone?” 

“There was not,” said the priest. “The 
man was dancing on my knuckles and 
trying to kick my face.” 

“I suppose he must have very much 
wanted to be drowned,” said Mr. 
Willoughby. 

“Well, I wouldn’t go as far as that,” 
said Meldon. “But there’s no use taking 
up these speculative questions. Where’s 
Higginbotham?” 

“He must be asleep still,” said Mr. 
Willoughby. 

“Dear me,” said Meldon; “that’s a 
pity now. Higginbotham is just the man 
who might have helped to clear things 
up.” 

“I don’t know if it interests any of 
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you’—it was Sir Giles Buckley who 
spoke—“but you’re listening to a pack of 
damned lies.” 

“I wish,” said Meldon, “that you’d try 
and break yourself of that habit of 
swearing, Sir Giles. I think I’ve men- 
tioned it to you before.” 


“Of course,” said Mr. Willoughby, “it’s | 
no business of mine. Still, I should like | 


very much to understand what all this 
fuss has been about. Perhaps, Father 
Mulcrone, you may be able to throw a 
little light on it.” 


“Not a bit,” said the priest. “All I 


know is that the gentleman there who | 


seems to be 
cold a 

“So am I, for that matter,” said Mr. 
Willoughby. 

“T see,” said the priest, “that the men 
have come up from your boat, Mr. Mel- 
don. They seem rather angry about 
something. Old Thomas O’Flaherty is 
talking to them hot and strong and he’s 
pointing this way. Perhaps we’d better 
go somewhere else before entering on an 
explanation.” 

“Right,” said Meldon. “Higgin- 
botham’s tin house is handy. Let’s go 
there. It would do Higginbotham good 
to be made to get out of bed.” 

“IT should prefer the Granuaile my- 
self,” said Mr. Willoughby. “I’d like to 
get into a suit of clothes.” 

“Right,” said Meldon. “It’s all the 
same to me. In fact, of the two I rather 
prefer the Granuaile. I don’t expect 
Higginbotham could rise to much in the 
way of breakfast for this party. 
better take Sir Giles and Langton with 
us. Those fellows at the other end of 
the pier are looking rather nasty, and I 
happen to know that I’m not the man 
they want to kill.” 

“Tt can’t be me,” said Mr. Willoughby. 

“It is not you,” said Meldon. 
not Father Mulcrone. It’s 


catching his death of 
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“Nor it’s | 
Sir Giles. 


That’s the reason I said we ought to take | 


him with us. 
you should make the men a speech, Mr. 
Willoughby. It might quiet them down.” 

“A speech! Good What 
about?” 

“Oh, anything. The University ques- 
tion, or the intentions of the Government 
about the land, or Devolution. Yes, 
Devolution would be the proper thing. It 
would turn their minds away from Sir 


gracious! 


But before we start I think | 


Giles and Langton. Try them with | 
Devolution.” 
“Get into the boat,” said Mr. Wil- | 


loughby. “I can’t stand on this pier and | 


make a speech in my pyjamas.” 

“No? Perhaps not. Well, you have a 
go at them, Father Mulcrone. You 
won’t? I suppose we’d better not turn on 
Sir Giles. He might make them more 
irritable. I’ll have to do it myself, though 
I must say it’s rather hard on me. I’m 
the one of the party who has worked 
hardest during the night. I can’t tell 
you how trying it is to have to roll about 
in the dark with your hands and feet 
tied.” 


The Chief Secretary and Father Mul- | 


crone remonstrated with him vigorously. 
He yielded to them so far as to forbear 
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making a speech, but he insisted on hav- 
ing a word in private with Mary Kate. 

Taking the child out of earshot, he said 
to her— 

“Mary Kate, go you to your grandda 
and tell him this from me: If there’s any- 
thing that belongs to him in that yacht 
let him get it out of her and away with 


it before we come on shore again. Do 
you understand me now?” 
Mary Kate nodded, grinning. Mel- 


don joined Mr. Willoughby and Father 
Mulcrone in the Granuaile’s boat. Sir 
Giles and Langton eyed the men who 
were standing in a group at the far end 
of the pier and then followed Meldon. 

“You’re right to come with us,” said 
Meldon. “Old Thomas O’Flaherty is 
looking uncommon wicked, and you can’t 
altogether blame him. He’s working the 
rest of them up. I don’t think that Inish- 
gowlan will be exactly a safe island for 
you to picnic on, Sir Giles; not for a few 
weeks anyhow.” 

“’m becoming more and more curi- 
ous,” said Mr. Willoughby. “I want a 
key to the mysteries which surround me. 
I’m a little anxious, too. If ever we get 
back to civilization we may find ourselves 
in a police-court. Don’t mix me up in 
anything criminal if you can help it, Mr. 
Meldon. Consider my position as Chief 
Secretary.” 

“You’re pledged,” said Father Mul- 
crone with a grin, “to the preservation of 
law and order in Ireland.” 

“It’s all right,” said Meldon. “I’ll keep 
your name out of the business as far as 
I can. Father Mulcrone and I will take 
whatever blame there is.” 


“IT won’t take any blame,” said the 
priest. “I know nothing about what’s 
going on, either good or bad.” 

“You'll have to,” said  Meldon, 
“whether you like it or not. It’s your 


parish, so of course you’re responsible if 
anything goes wrong.” 
CHAPTER XXI. 


6¢6~ COULD do with a wash,” said Mel- 


don when the party reached the 
Granuaile. 
“You shall have it,” said Mr. Wil- 
loughby. “You shall have my bath.” 


“Oh, don’t 
no use 


bother about a bath. There’s 
running into extremes. I’m a 
moderate man in every way, politically 
and otherwise.” 

“Better have the bath.” 

“All right, then, I will. But if I do, 
somebody’ll have to go over to the Spind- 
rift and get me another suit of clothes. 
Father Mulcrone, perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind——_” 

“T’ll send a boat,” said Mr. Willoughby. 
“Father Mulcrone wants to dress like the 
rest of us.” 

“All right,” said Meldon. “I don’t care 
who goes. But I wouldn’t like to get into 
these things again if once I took them off. 
By the way, have you any ssticking- 
plaster?” 

“IT think I have a bit in my dressing- 
case,” said Mr. Willoughby. 

“T’ll want a good big bit—yards of it, 
I expect. I’m not sure till I get my 
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clothes off, but I fancy there are very 
few parts of me just this minute with the 
skin on.” 

“I’ll send you what I have. And now, 
Sir Giles, I must get a dry suit of clothes 
for you.” 

In about half an hour the party re- 
assembled for breakfast. Mr. Willough- 
by made another appeal for an explana- 
tion of the morning’s events. 

“I told you my story,” said Meldon, 
“and Sir Giles contradicted me flat—not 
that I mind being contradicted. I’m ac- 
customed to it. But I think it’s his turn 
to speak now. Anyway I want to eat my 
breakfast.” 

Sir Giles was not eating heartily, but 
he seemed unwilling to speak. 

“You hinted,” said Mr. Willoughby to 
Sir Giles, “that the account which Mr. 
Meldon gave us of his actions was—er 
perhaps exaggerated.” 

“Damned lies’ was his expression,” 
said Meldon. “I don’t know if that’s your 
idea of a hint that I exaggerated.” 

“You appeared to think,” said Mr. 
Willoughby, “that Mr. Meldon omitted 
from his statement some points of in- 
terest.” 

Meldon, whose mouth was full, 
into difficulties in suppressing a laugh. 


got 


Sir Giles stared sulkily at Mr. Wil- 
loughby. 
“Come, now,” said Father Mulcrone, 


“let’s have your story. You'll feel easier 
when it’s off your mind.” 

“T’m not in your confessional,” said Sir 
Giles, “and I’m damned if I'll speak un- 
less I choose.” 

“Come, gentlemen,” said Mr. Willough- 
by, “we needn’t any of us lose our tem- 
pers. I think, Sir Giles, that you are 
bound either to substantiate or with- 
draw the very offensive statement that 
you made on the pier this morning. You 
called Mr. Meldon a liar.” 

“So far as I’m concerned,” said Mel- 
don, “I don’t mind that in the least. I’m 
quite accustomed to it. There’s hardly 


a man on this island who hasn’t called 
me a liar. J quite recognize that Sir 
Giles’ temper wasn’t altogether under 
control when he spoke. He has a hot 


temper. I’ve had to speak to him about 
it before.” 

“T suppose that you think it good fun,” 
said Sir Giles, “to sit there bating me 
and setting that cursed curate on to sling 
insults at me. Sut I’ve all I’m 
going to stand of it. I’ll stay here no 
longer. Come, Langton.” 


stood 


The whole party, with the exception of 
Meldon, stood up. 

“Don’t go away like this,” said Mr. 
Willoughby to Sir Giles. “Sit down again 
and talk things over, I am sure we can 
come to sume understanding if we can 
only find out what all this trouble is 
about.” 

“Make your mind easy,” said Meldon, 
“he can’t go just yet.” 

“Can’t go!!” said Sir Giles furiously. 
“Why not? Who’s going to stop me? 
So far as I know, nobody has a warrant 
out for my arrest.” 

“You can’t go yet,” said Meldon, “be- 


cause you’ve got on the Chief Secretary’s 
Sunday clothes.” 


Father Mulcrone burst into a loud 
laugh. Sart ; : 

“That’s easily remedied,” said Sir 
Giles. “I’ll change.” 


“Please don’t worry about the clothes,” 
said Mr. Willoughby. “You’re welcome 
to them. I wouldn’t like you to put on 
your own things yet. They can’t be 
dry.” 

“Lend him your pink pyjamas,” said 
Meldon. 

For a moment it seemed likely that 
Sir Giles would make a violent assault on 
Meldon. His hand twitched. His face 
was deeply flushed. But he restrained 
himself and went into the cabin where 
his own clothes lay. 

“This is an extraordinary business,” 
said Mr. Willoughby. “Surely, Mr. Mel- 
don, you'll tell me what it all means.” 

“He can’t go far,” said Meldon. “I’m 
prepared to bet my best hat that there’s 
a hole in the bottom of the Aureole and 
the Major won’t take him in the Spin- 
drift.” 

“T don’t like it at all,” said Mr. Wil- 
loughby plaintively. “I hate being kept 
in the dark.” 

He took Father 
spoke to him. 

“What do you advise?” he 
“What do you think of all this?” 

“IT think,” said the priest, “that you 
and I had better go ashore with Sir 
Giles and the other man. I expect the 
people on the island know the ins and 
outs of the whole story by this time, and 
I'll be able to get it from some of them. 
There’s been some rough work during the 
night. You saw the state Mr. Meldon 
was in when he came on board. I ex- 
pect that Sir Giles, whoever he may be, 
has been up to some mischief. I don’t 
like that man.” 

“Still, 


seems to me that 


Mulcrone aside and 


said. 


awkward affair. It 
we’re aiding and abet- 
ting Mr. Meldon in robbery, and some- 
thing attempt at murder. He 
threw Sir Giles into the sea, you know.” 

“T expect Mr. Meldon’s all right. But 
we can’t say anything till we get on 
shore and hear the whole story.” 

Mr. Willoughby turned to Meldon. 

“Father Mulcrone and I,” he = said, 
“have decided to go Dear me, he’s fast 
asleep!” 

Meldon had fallen forward. His head 
lay among the crumbs beside his plate on 
the breakfast-table. His arms sprawled 
among the cups and dishes. A _ half- 
smoked cigar burned a hole in the table- 
cloth. Meldon slumbered profoundly. 


it’s an 


like an 


CHAPTER XXII. 


WO hours later Mr. Willoughby and 
Father Mulcrone returned to the 
Granuaile. The Chief Secretary’s face 
wore an expression of delight, tempered 
by anxiety. Father Mulcrone was jubilant 


and triumphant. They descended at 
once to the cabin where Meldon still 
slept on the sofa. Father Mulcrone 


shook him vigorously. 
“Mr. Meldon, wake up; wake up at 


once!” 
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Meldon opened his eyes, and saw the 
Chief Secretary and the priest standing 
over him. 

“Hullo!” he said. 
have had a nap. 


“T believe I must 
Breakfast has been 
cleared away, I see. I wonder what they 
did with my cigar. I had a cigar, I 
know, and I don’t believe I finished it.” 

“Here’s the box,” said Mr. Willoughby, 
“take another.” 

“Thanks, I will. Where are Sir Giles 
and Langton? They were here at break- 
fast, weren’t they?” 

“They’re on shore,” said Mr. Wil- 
loughby. 

“Oh, are they? They haven’t gone off 
in the Aureole by any chance?” 

The priest smiled. “They have not,” 
he said. 

“T told you they wouldn’t—couldn’t in 
fact. Nobody but me knows how rotten 
that boat is and what a little bump would 
knock a hole in her.” 

“We’ve been on shore,” 
loughby. 

“Have you? Pleasant spot that island. 
I wonder more people don’t come here 
in the summer.” 

“We heard the whole story,” said Mr. 
Willoughby, “and we both want to con- 
gratulate you on the way you behaved.” 

“Now, who did you hear it from?” 

“Well, partly from Thomas O’F laherty 
and——” 

“I didn’t think the old boy was such a 
fool.” 

“And partly,” went on Mr. Willough- 
by, “from a little girl.” 

“Mary Kate O’Flaherty,” 
priest. 


said Mr. Wil- 


said the 

“T thought better of Mary Kate,” said 
Meldon. “She ought to have had a keen- 
er eye to her own interest than to tell 
that story. I suppose you’ve grabbed 
the treasure in the name of the Govern- 
ment.” 

“He has not, then,” said Father Mul- 
crone grinning. 

“No,” said Mr. Willoughby. 
was no treasure to grab. At least we 
couldn’t find any. To put the matter 
plainly, the Aureole has been looted.” 

“That’s all right.” said Meldon. “I 
wouldn’t have liked to see poor old 
Thomas O’Flaherty Pat robbed by the 
Government any more than by Sir Giles. 
But how did you get the story? As far 
as I know Thomas O’Flaherty he’s not 
the sort of man to talk more than he 
need, and I never got more than half a 
dozen words and grin out of Mary Kate 
at one time.” 

“The way of it was this,” 
Mulcrone. 


“There 


said Father 
“No sooner did Sir Giles and 
Langton leave us to go down to the 
Aureole than all the children on the 
island, seven or eight of them, began to 
boo at them and throw stones. Mary 
Kate O’Flaherty was at the head of the 
crowd.” 

“She would,” said Meldon. “I always 
said she was a high-spirited little thing 
besides being intelligent. I expect, now, 
she hit them with as many as three out 
of every four stones she threw.” 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” said the priest. 
“Anyhow, Sir Giles lost his temper.” 

“He’s always doing that. I hope he 


didn’t hurt Mary Kate in any way or 
use language that a little girl oughtn’t 
to listen to.” 

“The language,” said Mr. Willoughby, 
“so far as I could hear it—I was some 
way off—was pretty bad. But he didn’t 
do the children any bodily harm.” 

“It wasn’t for want of wishing to if he 
didn’t,” said the priest. “He looked as if 
he’d have been glad to skin the lot of 
them alive and pickle them afterwards.” 

“They ran for their lives, I suppose?” 

“No, then, they did not. But the 
fathers and the mothers of them came 
at Sir Giles with scythes and pitchforks 
and hayrakes and all sorts. It was then 
we thought we’d better interfere. Well, 
I’m not a coward exactly. You'll give 
me credit for that. But I give you my 
word I didn’t fancy running into that 
crowd at all. I could have faced the men 
right enough, but the women ! Did 
ever you notice, Mr. Meldon, that a woman 
when she gets her blood up is twice as 
reckless as any man? She doesn’t care 
who she hits or where she hits him. I 
tell you I thought twice about facing the 
women. But the Chief Secretary is a 
hero, a regular hero.” 

“It was nothing,” said Mr. Willoughby 
modestly. “I’m accustomed to women. 
A Cabinet Minister must be nowadays. 
If he didn’t get hardened to it he 
would be dead in a year.” 

“Anyway you went for them like an 
hero,” said Father Mulcrone. “I 
admired a man more.” 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” said Meldon 
to the priest, “you ought to let him off 
those seed potatoes as a token of your 
respect and esteem.” 

“T will,” said the priest. “I'll do that. 
I wish you’d seen young Mrs. O’F laherty 
brandishing a flail and looking as if 
she’d skelp an archbishop if he came her 
way. 

“Had she Michael Pat with her?” 

“She had not.” 

“Well, if nobody was left at home to 
mind Michael Pat I expect the old 
woman’s dead by now. But that can’t 
be helped. Go on with the story.” 

“We got them quietened down after a 
bit,” said Father Mulcrone, “and then 
Mr. Willoughby made them a _ short 
speech.” 

“And did old O’Flaherty get his treas- 
ure back safe?” 

“I didn’t get any very definite informa- 
tion about the treasure,” said Mr. Wil- 
loughby. 

“Tf you ask me,” said Father Mulcrone, 
“I should say that every man of the 
island has his own whack of _ that 
treasure by this time. If half old O’Fla- 
herty says is true, they have money 
enough among them 





never 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


WO years later Major Kent took an- 

other cruise in the Spindrift, this time 
with a hired man to assist him in man- 
aging the boat. He anchored for an hour 
in the bay at Inishgowlan, and then, not 
feeling inclined to go ashore alone, sailed 
on to Inishmore. He found Father Mul- 
crone in the presbytery and invited him 
to spend the evening in the cabin of the 






Spindrift. There had been a change of 


government some months before, and Mr. | 


Willoughby had left Ireland. The priest 
lamented his loss. 

“The new man’s not his equal,” he said. 
“J don’t say but what he means well. 
Only it’s my belief that he’ll never un- 
derstand this country. I met him when 
he was round seeing the West. I told 
him the way the treasure was found on 
Inishgowlan, and what do you think he 
said to me?” 

“T don’t know,” said the Major. “What 
was it?” 

“He said, ‘That’s a good story, Father 
Mulcrone.’ Now that was as much as to 
teli me to my face that the story wasn’t 
one an honest man would take his oath 
to in a court of justice. There’s unbelief 
for you. A fellow that starts off by think- 
ing himself clever enough to know what’s 
true and what isn’t will do no good in 
Ireland. A simple-hearted, innocent kind 
of a man has a better chance.” 

“One like Higginbotham?” said the 
Major. 

“I hear he’s high up now, earning a 
good salary. He deserves it. How’s Mr. 
Meldon getting along with his parish?” 

“T was over there last summer,” said 
the Major. 

“T was standing godfather to the baby. 
She had another godfather, too, which 
is unusual with a girl. It was Mr. Wil- 
loughby stood along with me.” 

“And what did they call her?” 

“Cecily May was the name the mother 
chose.” 

“But what about the parish? I heard 
the men in it were a rough lot and dis- 
respectful to their clergy.” 

“They’re cured of that now. There was 
a man there, a sort of leader among the 
colliers, who set up to be an agnostic or 
something of that kind, and was for ever 
talking to the rest of them about the 
folly of believing what the clergy said.” 

“A fellow like that would turn the milk 
with his blasphemies. I’ve heard of 
such.” 

“Well, the Rev. J. J. used to go to that 
man’s house two evenings in the week 
and argue with him. .The rest of the 
people took to coming to listen until they 
had to move into the schoolroom to ac- 
commodate the congregation. By the 
time I got over there that agnostic was 
singing in the choir with a surplice on 
him.” 

“He was convinced in the end, then?” 

“I’m not sure that he was convinced. 
I was talking to him one day and he told 
me, privately, that he wasn’t any more 
persuaded than ever he was. He said 
he’d lost his taste for arguing. My own 
belief is that the man was cowed, and 
that if J. J. had wanted him to swear 
publicly to the truth of all the confes- 
sions of faith of all the Churches in 
Christendom he’d have done it for fesr 
of having to argue any more. And he 
wasn’t the only man in the place that 
changed his way of living. There was 
more than one that gave up beating his 
wife on account of the amount of talk 
he got from J. J. whenever he was caught 
at it. The very worst of them mended 
their language. You’d see a man looking 
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Another Improvement in 


“Hecla” Furnaces 


The fire pot is the most effective radiating 
surface in a warm air furnace. That is why 
every manufacturer seeks to increase that surface 
by the addition of cast iron flanges, or pins, or 
corrugations. As each of these flanges or pins 
covers a large part of the primary suface of the 
fire pot, there is a limit to the number of such 
cast flanges as can be effectivelv used. 

The ‘‘Helca™' Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire 
Pot is a step far in advance of any other fire pot. 


Instead of thick and sandy cast iron flanges 
are steel and are neatand clean Being uniform, they can be set so 








those in the ‘‘Hecla’”’ 
close together that, where we furmerly used 19 cast iron flanges we now use 97 steel ones 
without covering any more of the primary surface of the pot. 

Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire Pots provide twice as much effective radiating surface as any 
other fire pot made, and in consequence radiate far more hea’ with the same amount of fuel. 


In a test extending over two years, Steel Ribbed (Patented) Fire Pots showed a saving 
of 11% in fuel over cast flanged pots. 


Our Catalogue explains oiher exclusive **Hecla’’ features 
viz. Pater Fused Joints, Individual Grate Bars, Ete. 
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round him and up and down the road be- 
fore he’d venture on a simple ‘damn.’ | 
needn’t tell you, Father Mulcrone, that 
the necessity for that sort of precaution 
takes all the pleasure out of a swear. 
And as for drink——” 

“What did he do about the drink? I’ve 
had my own trouble over that. Since ever 
the people of Inishgowlan got the gold out 
of the vacht I’ve been administering the 
temperance pledge to them in batches of 
half a dozen at a time, and often to the 
same lot twice in six months. I’d like to 
hear what Mr. Meldon did about the 
drink.” 

“T don’t quite know how he did it,” said 
the Major, “but I’m told that whenever 
a man in that parish feels that he must 
have a burst he goes off somewhere else 
and doesn’t come back till there isn’t a 
sign left on him of what he’s been doing. 
And even so he’s generally made to feel 
sorry for himself.” 

“I'd like to have a talk with Mr. Mel- 
don about the way he manages.” 

THE END. 


Tracing the Parent 
Disease 


Startling Effect of the Ultra- 
violet Rays on Bacilli Caus- 
ing Them to Change 
Their Form 


From Lloyds’ Weekly. 


\ ME. VICTOR HENRI, a woman 
“ bacteriologist, has made one of the 
most important discoveries in that braxach 
of research for many years. She has suc 
ceeded by subjecting bacteria to the action 
ultra-violet in creating a 
species, causing a new disease, from a 
species already known. 

The experiment was made with an 
anthrax bacillus, the shape of which was 
changed by the effect of the rays and in- 
jected into a guinea pig. The new bacillus 
caused a slowly-developing disease, dii- 
fering in every respect from anthrax.. 

Mme. Henri deduces from her discovery 
that the law of evolution applies to bac- 
teria as to other living organisins, and 
she thinks that the multitudes of exist- 
ing species may have come from a few 
primitive forms which, under the action of 


of rays, new 


light, underwent numerous transforma- 
tions and engendered a multitude of 


varieties responsible for diseases known 
to science. 

Particulars of the discovery were on 
Monday communicated to the Academy 
of Sciences by Dr. Roux, the director of 
the Pasteur Institute. 

The members of the Academy are unani- 
mous regarding the capital importance of 
the discovery, not only from a practical 
standpoint, as showing the way to the 
efficacious treatment of a malignant 
disease, but also as opening up an entirely 
new iield of investigation in the history 
and evolution of the many species of bac- 
teria and the diseases due to them. 

Mme. Henri is the young and handsome 
wife of the assistant director of the 
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laboratory at the Sorbonne, and has 
studied a good deal with her husband. 
She is one of the workers in the laboratory 
of cancer research at the Pasteur Insti- 
tute. Some five months ago she noticed 
something very peculiar as she was turn- 
ing the glass tubes containing myriads of 
microbes under an ultra-violet arc-lamp. 
It was a fact that had escaped the notice 
of all observers before her, and it seemed 
to her therefore only the more inter- 
esting. 

Whilst she was watching the behavior 
of the microbes under the light they 

med to undergo certain transforma- 
tions, and, to her astonishment, they fin- 
ally evolutionized into quite new varieties, 
so much so that she had doubt at first 
whether she had not mistaken the tube of 
one set of microbes for another. 

She tried several times, the same ex- 
periment, and each time hundreds of mil- 
lions of microbes of one variety which she 
had in the tube before her became trans- 
formed into microbes of quite a different 
appearance. There was no doubt, as the 
glass tubes could not have been mixed up. 

The subject became intensely interest- 
ing, and she called the attention of the 
chief of the laboratory, Dr. Borel, who 
also realized that here was something 
which he had never observed before. The 
microbes transformed themselves while 
under observation. 

The discovery warranted further re- 
search, and the particular microbes which 
had attracted Mme. Henri’s attention be- 
ing those of anthrax, she subjected them 
to a prolonged exposure to the ultra- 
violet rays, and under the influence of 
these rays the microbes became trans- 
formed into microbes conveying an in- 
fection which has more analogy to diph- 
theria than to anthrax. 

To test their virulence they were inocu- 
lated into guinea pigs, and it was imme- 
diately observed that they communicated 
a. disease that did not come under any 
particular classification. 

An extraordinary and new field was 
opened to speculation. If different mi- 
as they become transformed into 
new and strange varieties, cause new and 
strange diseases, may it not be that origi- 
nally all microbes were of one species, 
and that in millions of ages they became 
transformed into an infinite variety, 
causing at the same time an_ end- 
less variety of diseases? Carrying the 
speculation further, one might have ar- 
rived at the hypothesis that in the begin- 
ning there was only one species of mi- 
crobe and only one mortal disease. 

Some of these speculations were hinted 
at by Dr. Roux in his communication to 
the Academy. 

Mme. Henri says that the diseases pro- 
duced by the transformed microbes were 
in all instances slightly less virulent than 
the diseases with which they had an 
analogy. There seems to be some hope, 
therefore, that as the microbes of the vari- 
ous diseases continue to become trans- 
formed the diseases themselves will be- 
come less virulent. 

The ultra violet rays are obtained by 
passing current through a vacuum tube 
of quartz glass in which is contained 
mercury with carbon electrodes. 
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Adventures of Madelyn Mack 


Continued from Page 19. 


I resumed my chair at a sign from 
Madelyn, and our visitor stared out into 
the grey dusk, with the lines of his clean- 
shaven face showing the uneasiness and 
worry of the past twenty-four houis. 

Madelyn was the first to speak. “Will 
you tell me candidly, Mr. Van Sutton, 
why you objected so persistently to your 
daughter’s marriage?” 

Our caller swung around in his chair 
as though a shot had been fired at his 
elbow. “What do you mean, young 
woman?” 

Madelyn dropped her chin on to her 
hand and the fleeting twinkle I know so 
well flashed into her eyes. “Six months 
ago, you positively refused to consider 
Norris Endicott as your daughter’s 
suitor. Three months ago he approached 
you again and you refused him a second 
time. It was only four weeks ago, that 
you gave your consent—a somewhat 
grudging one, if I must be plain—and the 
date of the wedding was fixed almost im- 
mediately.” 

Adolph Van Sutton stared across at 
Madelyn with widening eyes. The flush 
faded from his cheeks, leaving them a 
dull white. 

“I employed you, Miss Mack, to trace 
Norris Endicott, not to burrow into my 
personal affairs!” 

Madelyn stepped toward the door. “I 
will send in the bill for my services with- 
in the week, Mr. Van Sutton. Did you 
leave your hat in the hall?” 

“Am I to understand that you are 
throwing up the case?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Adolph Van Sutton thrust his hands 
restlessly into his pockets. “I—I beg 
your pardon, Miss Mack! Please sit 
down, and overlook a nervous man’s ex- 
citability. You can hardly understand 
the strain Iam under. You were asking 
me—what was it you were asking me? 
Ah, you were inquiring into my relations 
with young Endicott!” 

Mr. Van Sutton rolled his handker- 
chief into a ball between his hands as 
Madelyn coldly resumed her chair. 
“There is really nothing to tell you. You 
are a woman of the world, Miss Mack. I 
objected to Mr. Endicott as a husband for 
my daughter because, frankly, he was a 
poor man—and Bertha has hardly been 
raised in a manner that would teach her 
economy. Have I made myself clear?” 
He dropped his handkerchief into his 
pocket and his lips tightened. “Bertha 
had her own way in the end—as she gen- 
erally does—and I gave in. Is there any- 
thing more?” 

“TI believe that personally you preferred 
Willard White as a son-in-law. Am I 
right?” 

“What of it?” 

Madelyn gave a little sigh. “Nothing 
—nothing! You have been very patient, 
Mr. Van Sutton. I am going to ask you 
just one question, more—before we leave 
for ‘The Maples.’ Does the second story 
veranda under Mr. Endicott’s window 
extend along the, entire side of the 
house?” 


I think that we both stared at her. 

“The second story veranda?” repeated 
Mr. Van Sutton. “I thought you told me 
that you had never been to my home!” 

Madelyn snapped her fingers with a 
suggestion of impatience. “I know there 
must be such a veranda! There could be 
no other way—” She bit her sentence 
through as though checking an unspoken 
thought. “Unless I am mistaken, it ex- 
tends from the front entirely to the rear. 
Am I correct?” 

“You are, but—” 

Madelyn pressed the bell at her elbow. 
“T see you have brought your automobile. 
I will take the liberty of asking you to 
share our dinner here. Then we can 
start for ‘The Maples’ immediately after- 


ward. With luck we should reach there 
shortly after eight. Is that agreeable to 
you?” 


“Really, Miss Mack—” 
3ut Madelyn waved her hand, and the 
matter was settled. 


Ill. 


HE clock was exactly on the stroke of 

eight when our machine whirled 
through the broad gate of “The Maples,” 
after an invigorating dash through the 
New Jersey shadows. At the end of 
the driveway we saw the colonial man- 
sion, whose wedding night festivities had 
been so abruptly shattered. 

If we had expected a house buried in 
the gloom of mystery we were disap- 
pointed. “The Maples” was a blaze of 
light from cellar to attic. It was not 
until the automobile stopped at the front 
veranda, and the solemn face of the but- 
ler presented itself with its mutely ques- 
tioning glance, that we found our first 
hint of crime or tragedy. 

Mr. Van Sutton conducted us at once 
to the library—a long, high, massively 
furnished room toward the end of the 
central hall extending entirely through 
the house. At the door, he turned with 
a short bow. 

“It is needless to say, of course, that the 
house and its inmates are at your ser- 


vice. I am completely ignorant of your 
methods, Miss Mack. If you will let me 
know—” 


He stopped, for Madelyn had walked 
over to one of the long dormer windows 
and stood staring out into the darkness, 
with her hands beating a low tattoo on 
the glass. 

“Ts Mr. Endicott’s room on this side?” 
she asked without turning. 

“Almost directly overhead.” 

“And the drawing-room—where the 
ceremony was to have been performed 
—TI take it, is on the other side?” 

There was a faraway note in her 
voice, which told me that she hardly heard 
Mr. Van Sutton’s formal assent. 

For perhaps three minutes she re- 
mained peering out into the shadowy 
lawn, as oblivious to our presence as 
though she had been alone. Our host was 
pacing back and forth over the polished 
floor when she whirled. 
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“Will you take me up to Mr. Endi- 
cott’s room now, please?”’ 

Mr. Van Sutton strode to the door with 
an air of relief. “I, myself, will escort 
you.” 

Madelyn did not speak during the as- 
cent to the upper floor. Once Mr. Van 
Sutton ventured a remark, but she made 
no effort to reply, and he desisted with a 
shrug. She did not even’ break her 
silence when he threw open the door of a 
chamber at the end of the corridor, and 
we realized that we were in the room of 
the missing bridegroom. 

For a moment we paused at the thres- 
hold, as our guide found the switch and 
turned on the electric lights. It was a 
large, airy apartment, with a small alcove 
at one end containing a bed, and a door 
at the other end opening into a marble- 
tiled bathroom. An effort had been made 
to preserve the contents exactly as they 
had been found on the previous evening. 
The dressing table was still strewn with 
a varied assortment of toilet articles, as 
though they had just been dropped. The 
curtain of one window was jerked to the 
top, while its companion hung decorously 
to the sill. 

Madelyn darted merely a_ cursory 
glance at the room. Stepping across to 
the writing table, she seized the waste 
paper basket leaning against its side. It 
was empty. In spite of this fact, sh 
lifted it to the table and whipped out a 
small magnifying glass from her hand- 
bag. For fully five minutes she bent over 
it, studying the woven straw with as 
much eagerness as a miner searching for 
gold dust. 

When she straightened, her eyes flashed 
uncertainly around the walls. Directly 
opposite was an asbestos grate of gas 
logs. She sank on to her knees before it, 
the magnifying glass again to her eyes. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, 
Miss Mack?” Mr. Van Sutton asked 
impatiently. 

She did not even glance in our direc- 
tion. Rising to her feet, she stepped back 
to the writing-table where two ash trays 
were resting. “Were these Mr. Endi- 
cott’s?” 

“I—I suppose so. Why?” 

Madelyn carried the trays nearer to 
the light. One held a litter of ashes; the 
second tray both ashes and crumbling 
cigarette stubs. I caught a curious 
flicker of satisfaction in her eyes. 

“Mr. Endicott must have been some- 
thing of a smoker, wasn’t he?” she asked, 
as though mentioning a self-evident fact. 

“On the contrary, he was not!” re- 
torted Mr. Van Sutton. 

“Good!” she cried so heartily that we 
both stared at her. As she returned the 
trays, her abstraction vanished. I even 
caught the fragment of a tune under her 
breath when she threw open the door of 
the roomy closet at the other side of the 
room. It was Schumann’s “Traumerei.” 

A man’s light grey street suit was 
hanging from the row of clothes hooks on 
the wall. On the floor, a pair of shoes 
had been tossed. It did not need our 
host’s terse comment to tell us that they 
belonged to Norris Endicott. 

“You will find nothing there, Miss 
Mack,” he volunteered. “The police have 
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had the pockets inside out half a dozen 
times!” 

A cry from Madelyn interrupted him. 
She had passed the suit with a shrug and 
had seized the discarded shoes. 

“What is it?” Mr. Van Sutton de- 
manded, pressing forward. 

Madelyn tossed the shoes back to the 
floor. Closing the door, she stood tap- 
ping her jade bracelet. Again I thought 
that I heard the strains of “Traumerei.” 
“T was once asked to name a detective’s 
first rule of guidance,” she said irrele- 
vantly. “I answered to remember always 
that nothing is trivial—in crime.” She 
paused. “Every day I find something 
new to prove the correctness of my rule!” 

“But surely you have _ discovered 
nothing—” 

Madelyn gazed at the owner of “The 
Maples” with her peculiar twinkle. 
“There are two persons in this house with 
whom I would like a few moments’ con- 
versation. They are the butler and Miss 
Van Sutton’s maid. Could you have them 
sent to the library?” 

“Certainly. Is there anything else?” 

Madelyn reached absently across to 
the ash trays again. There seemed a pe- 
culiar fascination for her in their prosaic 
litter. 

“Could I also have the honor of a 
short interview with your daughter?” 

Mr. Van Sutton inclined his head and 
stepped into the hall. As I followed him, 
the door was closed sharply behind us. 
I whirled around and heard the key turn. 
Madelyn had locked herself in. 

Mr. Van Sutton straightened with a 
frown. Then, without a word, he spun 
about on his heels and strode toward his 
daughter’s boudoir. I descended the 
stairs alone. 

It was almost a quarter of an hour later 
that Madelyn rejoined me. She nodded 
briefly to the butler, who was sitting on 
the edge of a chair as stiffly erect as a 
ramrod. But she did not pause. Hardly 
deigning a glance at me, she stepped 
over to the long shelves of books, built 
higher than her arms could reach, and 
her hand zigzagged along the rich leather 
bindings and gilt letters. Selecting a 
massive morocco volume from one of the 
central rows, she dropped into the nearest 
seat. The book was an encyclopedia, ex- 
tending from the letter “H” to the letter 
ony.” 

As she spread it open in her lap, ap- 
parently for the first time she recalled 
the butler. She glanced up. 

“You will excuse me?” 

“Yes, madam!” 

“T will be through in a moment!” 

“Yes, madam!” 

Jenkins’ face resumed its stolidness, 
and Madelyn’s gaze dropped to her book. 
She could not have read a dozen lines, 
however, when she closed it and sprang 
to her feet. She paced across the library, 
her hands behind her back. 

“T have only one question to ask, Jen- 
kins.” 

“Yes, madam!” 

“I wish to know whether Mr. Endi- 
cott ordered a tray of ashes brought up 
to his room last night?” 

Jenkins’ eyes widened and his hands 
dropped to his sides. “A tray of ashes?” 
he stammered. 
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“T believe that is what I said?” 

With a visible effort Jenkins recovered 
his composure. His twenty years’ train- 
ing had not been in vain. “No, madam!” 
he answered in a rather dubious tone. 

“Are you absolutely sure? I may tell 
you that a great deal depends upon your 
answer!” 

Jenkins’ voice recovered its steadiness. 
“T am quite sure!” 

“Ts it possible that you would not 
know?” 

“TI am confident that I would know!” 

Madelyn sank into the leather rocker by 
her side, with an expression of the most 
genuine disappointment that I have ever 
seen her exhibit. In the silence that fol- 
lowed, the ticking of the colonial clock in 
the corner sounded with harsh distinct- 
ness. Outside in the hall I fancied I 
heard a repressed cough. Miss Van Sut- 
ton’s maid evidently was awaiting her 
turn. Madelyn’s slight, black-garbed 
figure had fallen back in her chair, and 
her right hand was pressed over her 
eyes. 

“Would you mind leaving the room for 
a few moments, Nora? No, Jenkins, I 
wish that you would stay. I find that I 
have another question for you.” 

Annette, the maid, was walking back 
and forth in the hall as I opened the 
door. She glanced toward me, but did 
not speak. I had hardly noted the details 
of her figure, however, when the door of 
the library opened again and the butler 
followed me. Dull wonder was written on 
his face as he nodded shortly to the girl 
to take his place. 

My thoughts were broken by the swish 
of skirts on the stairs. The next moment 
I faced Adolph Van Sutton and _ his 
daughter. This was the first time during 
the day that I had seen the latter. She 
had remained locked in her room since 
morning, denying all interviewers, and 
only giving Detective Wiley a scant five 
minutes after his third request. I had 
expected to find evidences of a pronounced 
strain after her prostration of the pre- 
vious evening, but I was startled by her 
pallor as her father took her arm and 
led her down the hall. 

Of all the heart-broken women, whether 
of cottage or mansion, with whom my 
newspaper career has brought me in con- 
tact, there was no figure more pathetic 
than that of the heiress of the Van Sutton 
millions as she swayed toward me on that 
eventful night. 

Bertha Van Sutton crosed wearily into 
the library as the maid emerged. “I have 
one favor to request, Miss Mack, and if 
you have ever suffered in your life-time, 
you will grant it. Please be as brief as 
possible!” 

“Do you want me here?” her father 
asked. 

Madelyn had walked over to the book 
shelves, and was again delving into tne 
pages of the morocco encyclopedia. “I 
would prefer not!” she answered with- 
out looking up. 

It was well toward half-past nine (I 
had glanced at my watch a dozen times) 
when the two women in the library 
emerged. The form of Bertha Van Sut- 
ton was bent even more than before, and 
it was evident at a glance that the strain 
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of the interview had brought her almost 
to the point of a collapse. 

As I started forward, the light flashed 
for an instant on a round gleaming ob- 
ject in Madelyn Mack’s hand. It was the 
small silver ball that had been found in 
Norris Endicott’s room. 

At that moment, the front bell tinkled 
through the house. There was a short 
conversation in the vestibule, and then 
Jenkins ushered a tall, loosely jointed 
figure into the hall. It was Detective 
Wiley of the Newark headquarters. (Of 
course the affair at “The Maples” had 
come under the jurisdiction of the New 
Jersey police.) 

The detective’s ruddy face, with its 
stubble of beard, was flushed with an un- 
usual excitement, and his stiff, sandy 
moustache stood out in two bristling lines 
from his mouth. He received Madelyn’s 
bow with a short, half contemptuous nod, 
as he snapped out, “I’m right after all, 
Mr. Van Sutton! It’s murder—nothing 
more nor less!’ 

“Murder!” The gasp came from Bertha 
Van Sutton. For an instant I thought 
she was about to faint. 

Wiley glanced around the group with a 
suggestion of conscious importé ince which 
did not leave him, even in the tension of 
the moment. 

“We have found Mr. 
in Thompson’s Creek- 
covered with blood!” 

Madelyn Mack gently led Bertha Van 
Sutton to the chair I had vacated. One 
hand was stroking the girl’s temples as 
she turned. 

“You are wrong, Mr. Wiley!” she said 
quietly. “For the peace of mind of this 
household, I am willing to stake my repu- 
tation that you are wrong.” 


Endicott’s clothes 
and the coat is 


Detective Wiley whirled with a sneer. 
“Really, you astound me, my lady police- 
man! May I humbly inquire how your 
pink tea wisdom deduces so much?” 

Madelyn smoothed the folds of her 
coat she straightened. “I have 
promised Miss Van Sutton that if she and 
her father will call at ‘The Rosary’ to- 
morrow afternoon at four, I will give 
them a complete explanation of this un- 
fortunate affair! You may call also if 
you are interested, Mr. Wiley—and don’t 
arrest the murderer in the meantime! 
Will you kindly loan us your motor for the 
trip back to town, Mr. Van Sutton?” 
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I CONFESS that I approached Made- 
lyn Mack’s chalet the next day with 
pronounced skepticism. The morning pa- 
pers of both New York and Newark had 
been crammed with the discovery of Nor- 
ris Endicott’s blood-stained garments, and 


were full of hysterical praise for the 
“masterly work” of Detective Joseph 
Wiley. 

Some one had found that Madelyn 
Mack had also been retained in the case, 
and the reporters had tried in vain to 


obtain an interview. In the face of her 
silence, the applause for the police had 
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She was alone when I entered; 
I pointed to the clock just on the 
four, she held up her hand. 
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sounded through the house, and the next 
moment Susan conducted Adolph Van 
Sutton and his daughter into the room. 

In the confusion of the greeting, the 
signs of nervous strain on Madelyn’s face 
struck me sharply. It did not need her 
weary admission to tell me that she had 
spent a racking day, nor that she had had 
frequent recourse to the stimulant of her 
cola berries. Even her hair, about whose 
arrangement she generally was precise to 
the point of nervousness, was dishevelled, 
and once, when Peter the Great thrust his 
nose in her lap, she ordered him im- 
patiently away. 

The Van Suttons had hardly seated 
themselves when there was a step in the 
hall and the last guest of the afternoon 
made his appearance. There was not the 
slightest hint of ill humor in Madelyn’s 
greeting as Detective Wiley somewhat 
awkwardly took the hand that she extend- 
ed to him. 

“Have you traced the murderer yet, 
Mr. Wiley?” 

“No, but I expect to have him in custody 
within the next twenty-four hours!” De- 
tective Wiley dropped heavily into his 
chair and crossed his knees. 

“May I ask if you have found the 
body?” 

“T can’t say that we have, but we have 
certain information which—” 

Madelyn walked over to the end of the 
room where she could face the entire 
group. She was the only one of us who 
was standing. 

“Then I am more fortunate than you 
are!” 

The detective bounded from his seat, 
his sandy moustache—the barometer of 
his emotions—bristling. “I am not a man 
to trifle with, Miss Mack. Do you mean to 
tell me—” 

“That I have discovered the body of 
Norris Endicott? You have caught my 
meaning exactly!” 

Wiley stood staring at her in a sort of 
tongue-tied amazement. A gasp recalled 
me to the other occupants of the room. 
Bertha Van Sutton was devouring Made- 
lyn’s face as though pleading with her 
to end her suspense. Her father was 
stroking her hand. 

Madelyn stepped to the door and threw 
it open. On the threshold stood a young 
man in a brown tweed suit, with a purple 
lump showing just at the edge of his hair. 
He stared at us as though he were dazed 
by a sudden light. 

Bertha Van Sutton darted across the 
room, with a cry, and threw herself into 
his arms. 

It was Norris Endicott. 

Madelyn sprang to her side, with a 
query intensely practical—and intensely 
feminine. “Has she fainted?” 

“T.think so.” Norris Endicott stood 
gazing down at his burden helplessly. 

‘“‘We must carry her into the next room 
then—take hold of her shoulders, please! 
No, the rest of you stand back! It needs 
a woman to take care of a woman!” 

Detective Wiley strode over to the desk 
telephone and called police headquarters. 
He had just turned from the instrument 
when the door opened and Madelyn re- 
turned. 

“She is all right, I assure you!” she 
cried hastily, as Adolph Van Sutton 
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started from his chair. “I have left her 
with Mr. Endicott. On the whole, he is the 
best nurse we could find. Sit down, Mr. 
Wiley. You will find that rocker more 
comfortable, Mr. Van Sutton. It is not a 
long story that I have to tell, but it con- 
tains its tragedy—and we have to thank 
Providence that it isn’t a double one!” 

She paused, as though marshalling her 
thoughts. Detective Wiley surveyed her 
uneasily. 

“IT am sorry to inform you, Mr. Van 
Sutton, that your daughter is a widow! 
Or perhaps—as I wish to be entirely 
frank—-I should say that I am glad to 
convey this announcement to you!” Her 
slight, black figure bent forward. “Your 
daughter’s husband was one of the great- 
est scamps that ever went unpunished!” 

“But my daughter never had a hus- 
band, Miss Mack! You forget—” 

“T forget nothing! Has it ever oc- 
curred to you that there might be a chap- 
ter in Miss Van Sutton’s life unknown 
to you? Pray keep your seat, my dear 
sir! You are a man of the world and a 
father. You have the knowledge of the 
one and the heart of the other. When I 
tell you that during your daughter’s col- 
lege days Nora, will you kindly pour 
Mr. Van Sutton a little of that brandy? 
Thank you!” 

Madelyn did not change her position as 
the owner of “The Maples” gulped down 
the liquor. She waited until he had fin- 
ished, chin still on her hand, her eyes 
never shifting. 

“Let me give you the explanation of 
our mystery in a few words, Mr. Van 
Sutton. The wedding ceremony of Wed- 
nesday night was not performed—because 
your daughter was already a wife! Norris 
Endicott disappeared from ‘The Maples’ 
—eliminated nimself—to save her from 
one of the most agonizing alternatives 
that ever confronted a woman!” 

Behind me, I heard Detective Wiley 
give a cry of sudden comprehension. 

“Incredible, impossible as it may seem, 
Miss Van Sutton did not know of the 
barrier to her marriage until the cere- 
mony was less than an hour distant. What 
she would have done under other circum- 
stances I don’t know. It was the man, 
who was waiting to lead her to the altar, 
who came to her rescue!” 

Madelyn spoke in as emotionless a tone 
as though she were discussing the 
weather. There was even a bored note in 
her voice as though the glamor of the 
problem had left her—with its solution. 

“To understand the situation, we must 
go back quite five years. When Miss Van 

Sutton was a senior at Vassar she fell in 
love with the matinee idol of a New York 
stock company. Reginald Winters was a 
man with a character as shallow as his 
heart. Bluntly, he knew of your wealth, 
and schemed to gain a part of it. You 
don’t find the situation unusual, do you? 
In the end, he persuaded Miss Bertha to 
elope with him. But he made a slight 
error. He did not investigate your dis- 
position until after the marriage. 

“He was too shrewd to risk an open 
avowal and a paternal storm. Rather a 
canny villain, as a matter of fact! He set 
on foot a series of inquiries which showed 
him, too late, that, rather than accept him 





in your house, you would lose your 
daughter. 

“A disinherited heiress did not appeal 
to him. Less than a week after the elope- 
ment, your daughter awoke to the fact 
that she was deserted. Mr. Van Sutton, 
you must calm yourself! I warn you I 
will not relate the sequel unless you do! 

“Fate plays us queer pranks. Or is it 
Fate? I come now to the first suggestion 
of the fantastic. A year later, Miss Van 
Sutton read in a report of a wreck—some- 
where in the West, I believe—that Regin- 
ald Winters had been killed. I don’t know 
what her emotions were. I imagine she 
was like the prisoner who inhales his first 
breath of freedom. 

“I think you can guess the next chap- 
ter? Am I verging too much on the lines 
of the woman novelist? It was not until 
the evening which was to have made her 
the bride of Norris Endicott, that she dis- 
covered her ghastly mistake—which an- 
other hour would have made still more 
ghastly. 

“Reginald Winters not only was living, 
but he had followed her to her father’s 
door. To make our melodrama complete, 
in a characteristic note he reminded her 
of the disagreeable fact that she was his 
wife.” 

Madelyn’s eyes closed wearily. When 
she opened them, the lines of strain on her 
face seemed more intense than ever—in 
contrast to her light tone. 

“In a novel, the bride driven to des- 
peration, would have killed her Nemesis. 
But women of real life seldom have the 
desperation of those of romance. Bertha 
Van Sutton turned to the last refuge in 
the world that the woman in the novel 
would have sought. She carried her bur- 
den and her problem to the man who was 
waiting to place his wedding ring on her 
finger. 

“She dismissed her maid, bolted the 
door of her room, and stepped out on the 
veranda below, with a dark cloak thrown 
over her white dress. Once at Norris 
Endicott’s apartment, it was a matter of 
only an instant to bring him to the win- 
dow. 

“He comprehended the situation in a 
flash. Of course, it was obvious enough— 
after the first shock. The marriage could 
not take place. But how could it be pre- 
vented? The girl could have told the 
truth, of course. Was there no other way? 
And then Endicott made his decision. He 
must disappear—until he could find and 
reckon with the man who was threaten- 
ing her. A Don Quixotic plan? Could 
you have made a better one? He sent 
Miss Van Sutton back to her room, and 
made his preparations for flight. 

“It was not until the clock struck eight, 
however, that he nerved himself to the 
crucial step, and swung out from the 
veranda to the lawn below. It was a drop 
of perhaps twelve feet, and he made it 
without accident. While Willard White 
was calling his name through the room, 
he was watching him from the shadows of 
the yard. 

“Now we come again to the unkindness 
of Fate. He was threading his way 
through the shrubbery adjoining Thomp- 
son’s Creek when his foot caught in a 
vine and he was thrown, to the ground. 
His head struck on a stone and for nearly 








an hour he lay unconscious. When he | 
struggled to his feet, his coat and collar | 


were matted with blood. 


“Without a though of possible conse- | 


quences, he dropped them into the water. 
I believe that is where you found them, 


Mr. Wiley. It was nearly daylight when | 


he reached his rooms, almost exhausted. 

“He had but one coherent thought. He 
must find Reginald Winters—without de- 
lay and without publicity. The note, 
which the actor had written to Miss Van 
Sutton, contained the address of his hotel 
—an obscure Fourth Avenue boarding- 
house in New York. It was easy enough 
to find the hotel—but the man was out. 

“All of that day and night he watched 
the building, like a hungry dog watches a 
bone. It was not until this morning that 
Winters returned. Then he reappeared 
in the street so quickly that Endicott had 
no time to follow him up to his room. 

“The actor swung off toward Broad- 
way, with Endicott stubbornly following 
him. At Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, there was a tie-up of the surface 
cars, and the crossing was jammed. I 
see you are anticipating what followed. 
Winters plunged into the swarm of 
vehicles, absorbed in his thoughts. Just 
before he reached the curb, a dray swayed 
before him. He dodged—too late. The 
rearing team crushed him to the pave- 
ment. 

“When they picked him up he was quite 
dead. 

“Tt was over his body that Norris Endi- 
cott and I met for the first time—with the 
realization that Bertha Van Sutton was 
free. 

“As a matter of fact, I had been 
‘shadowing’ Mr. Endicott, as you would 
express it, Mr. Wiley, for several hours.” 
Madelyn pushed back her chair and 
walked across the room, drawing long, 
deep breaths. 

“Have I made myself quite clear?” 

“Are you a woman or a wizard?” 
gasped Adolph Van Sutton. 

Detective Wiley sprang to his feet. 
“I’m doing what I never though I would 
have to do, Miss Mack.” He held out his 
hand. “Apologizing to a petticoat de- 
tective! But I don’t see how on earth you 
did it!” 

Madelyn shrugged. “Now we are de- 
scending to the commonplace.” She 
leaned against the mantel with a yawn. 
Adolph Van Sutton thrust an unlighted 
cigar into his mouth. 

“Have you done me the honor to re- 
member a certain maxim of mine—that 
nothing is trivial in crime? But—this is 
not a lecture on deduction! 

“Miss Van Sutton’s connection with the 
affair really was plain after that first 
newspaper report. By the way, Nora, did 
you write the description of the bride’s 
wecding dress? I thought I recognized 
your style. May I congratulate you? 
From the viewpoint—” 

“Aren’t we veering from the subject, 
Miss Mack?” Detective Wiley broke in 
impatiently. 

“Do you think so?” Madelyn’s eyes 
rested on his florid face. “I was particu- 
larly interested, Nora, in your account 
of the bride’s coiffure. I agree with you 
that it was decidedly becoming. I remem- 
ber that you mentioned that her point 
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d’esprit veil was fastened by two long 
pins, each with a sterling silver ball as a 
head.” 

A sudden light broke over me. “And 
the silver ball that was found in Norris 
Endicott’s room was one of those, of 
course!” 

Madelyn smiled. “Your peneration 
amazes me! It was your own report of 
the case that gave me my first and most 
important clue before we left this house. 

“I think you will agree that my infer- 
ence was plain enough. Miss Van Sutton 
had visited Norris Endicott’s room after 
she was dressed for the ceremony—con- 
sequently just before his disappearance. 
She had kept the fact secret—and she was 
so agitated that she did not miss the loss 
of a valuable hair ornament. Why? 

“There was another question that I put 
to myself. How had she reached the 
room? The discovery of the silver ball on 
the sill suggested, of course, the window. 
What was under the window? Here I 
found that a second-storey veranda ex- 
tended along the entire side of the house. 
Miss Van Sutton then had only to step out 
of her own window to find a channel of 
communication ready for her. You see I 
had a fairly good working foundation be- 
fore we entered ‘The Maples.’ 

“You may recall that I found much in- 
terest in Endicott’s ash trays. Have you 
ever studied the relation of tobacco to 
human emotions. Mr. Wiley? You will 
find it a singularly suggestive field of 
thought, I assure you. 

“Tne number of cigarette-ends im- 
pressed you, perhaps, as it did me. I don’t 
know whether you noticed that, in nearly 
every case, the cigarette had only been 
half consumed—and was so torn and 
crushed as to suggest that it had been 
thrown aside in disgust. What was the 
natural conclusion? Obviously, that a 
man in an extreme state of nervous ex- 
citement had been smoking. Now, what 
could agitate Norris Endicott so remark- 
ably? Not his approaching wedding, sure- 
ly! Then what? How about the sudden 
necessity of eliminating himself from that 
wedding? 

“In the closet, you may remember, I 
found a pair of the bridegroom’s shoes. 
In their way, their presence was exceed- 
ingly remarkable. On the hooks, above, 
was the street suit which Endicott had 
taken off in preparing for the ceremony. 
The shoes, however, were the thin-soled, 
expensive foot-wear that a man would use 
only on dress occasions. What had be- 
come of the street shoes that you would 
expect to find in the closet? My course of 
reasoning was simple. After Endicott 
had dressed for the wedding, something 
had occurred which forced him to change 
back to his heavier boots. What? The 
knowledge, of course, that he was about 
to leave the house on a rough trip. We 
now have the conclusion that he vanished 
of his own volition, that he knew where 
and why he was going, and that he made 
certain plans for leaving. 

“It was the next point which I found 
the most baffling—and which led me into 
my first error.” Madelyn came to a pause 
by the rug of Peter the Great. The dog 
rose, yawning, to his feet and thrust his 
nose into her hand. 

“Perhaps you are wondering, Mr. Van 


“ 


“ 


~ 


Sutton, why I locked myself into the room 
after you and Miss Noraker had left? 
Frankly, I was not satisfied with my in- 
vestigation—and I wanted to be alone. 
For instance, there was an object on Mr. 
Endicott’s dressing table that puzzled me 
greatly. Under ordinary circumstances I 
might not have noticed it. It was the 
second tray of ashes. 

“They were not tobacco ashes. It didn’t 
need a second glance to tell me that they 
had come from a wood fire. Certainly 
there had not been a wood fire in that 
room—and, if there had been, why the 
necessity of preserving so small a part of 
the ashes? 

“T will admit frankly that I was about 
to give up the problem in disgust when I 
remembered my examination of the waste 
paper basket and the grate. I had rea- 
soned that Mr. Endicott’s flight had been 
made necessary after he entered the 
house. By what? What more likely than 
a message, perhaps a note, perhaps a tele- 
gram? In nine cases out of ten, a nerv- 
ous man would have burned or destroyed 
such a message; but, in spite of my closest 
search, I found no traces of it. It was not 
until I was moving away from my saucer 
of ashes that my search was rewarded. In 
the tray was a single torn fragment of 
white paper. 

“There were no others. Either the 
shreds had been carefully gathered up 
after the message was destroyed—which 
was hardly likely—or the fragment be- 
fore me had been torn from a corner ina 
moment of agitation. But why had I 
found it in the ashes?” 

Madelyn glanced up at Mr. Van Sutton 
with an abrupt turning of the subject. 
“Do you ever read ‘Ovid’?” 

The owner of “The Maples” gazed at 
her with a frown of bewilderment. 

“Really, you are missing a decided 
treat, Mr. Van Sutton. There is a quaint 
charm about those early Greek poets for 
which I have looked in vain in our modern 
literature. Ovid’s verses on love, for in- 
stance, and his whimsical letters to 
maidens who have fallen early victims 
to the divine passion—” 

“Are you joking or torturing me, Miss 
Mack?” 

Madelyn’s face grew suddenly grave. 

“IT am sorry. Believe me, I beg your 
pardon! But—it was Ovid who showed 
me the purpose of the tray of ashes! In 
one of his most famous verses there is a 
recipe for sympathetic ink, designed to 
assist in the writing of discreet love let- 
ters, I believe. 

“It is astonishingly simple. No mys- 
terious chemicals, no visits to a pharma- 
cist. Instead of ink, you write your let- 
ters in—milk! Of course, the words are 
invisible. Apparently you are leaving no 
trace on the paper. Rub the sheet with 
wood ashes, however, and your message is 
perfectly legible! I don’t know where 
Ovid found the recipe. It has survived, 
though, for seventeen hundred years. 
There is only one caution in its use. Make 
sure that the milk is not skimmed! 

“A letter in invisible ink, you will ad- 
mit, was thoroughly in keeping with the 
other details of our mystery. The ency- 
clopedia in the library convinced me that 
I had made no mistake in my recipe—and 
then I turned to the butler, and my theory 
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received its first jar. Mr. Endicott had 
ordered no saucer of ashes. Moreover, no 
note, no telegram, not even a telephone 
call had come for him. 

“For a moment, I was absolutely hope- 
less. Then I sent you from the room, 
Nora, so that Jenkins would not feel con- 
strained to silence—and put the question 
which solved the problem. 

“It was not Jenkins, however, who gave 
me my answer. It was Miss Van Sutton’s 
maid. The tray of ashes had not been 
ordered by the groom. It had been or- 
dered—by the bride. 

“IT may as well add here that Miss Van 
Sutton explained to me later that this had 
been the method of communication be- 
tween her and Reginald Winters. She 
had suggested it herself in her college 
days when Ovid was almost her daily com- 
panion. It was Winter’s custom to scrib- 
ble his initial on the corner of the paper. 
This was her clue, of course, that the ap- 
parently blank sheet contained a com- 
munication.” 

Madelyn stooped over the shaggy form 
of Peter the Great, and his tongue 
caressed her hand. 

“It was at this juncture that Miss Van 
Sutton was ushered into the library. I 
did not ask her for the note. I was well 
enough acquainted with my sex to know 
that this would be useless. I told her 
what was in it—and requested her to tell 
me if I was wrong.” 

Madelyn walked back to her chair, and, 
for the first time during her recital, the 
lines in her face relaxed. 


“She gave me the note—I believe that 
is all. Of course, Winters’ address told 
me where I would find Norris Endicott, 
and I located him this morning. Is there 
anything else?” 

There was no answer. 

“Nora,” said Madelyn, turning to me. 
“Would you mind starting the phono- 
graph? I think that Rubenstein’s ‘Melody 
in F’ would suit my mood perfectly. 
Thank you!” 

Early in the following week the post- 
poned wedding of Norris Endicott and 
Bertha Van Sutton was quietly per- 
formed, and the couple departed on a tour 
of Europe. The bride did not see the body 
of Reginald Winters. Months afterward, 
however, I learned that she had bought 
a secluded grave-lot for the man who had 
so nearly brought disaster to her life. 

In Madelyn Mack’s relic case to-day, 
there are two objects of peculiar interest 
tome. One isa small, silver ball, perhaps 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
The other is an apparently blank sheet of 
paper—except for a bold, dashing “W” 
in the upper right-hand corner. 


Alan Sullivan’s powerful story “The 
Things That Count,” will be concluded in 
the September number. On announcing 
this feature in our July number we said: 
“The clear insight into the workings of 
the human mind, the masterly handling of 
throbbing, thrilling situations, that Mr. 
Sullivan has displayed, make one mentally 
compare this story with the best of de 
Balzac.” Read the first installment in 
this number and judge if our appraise- 
ment has not been amply borne out. 
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Rose Stahl 


Continued from Page 382. 


begun. The important part of it all is 
that Rose Stahl was chosen as Janice, to 
appear in a theatre, above the door of 
which her own name in variegated elec- 
tric flickered out the news that a new 
star had been born. 


Rose Stahl a star, after a varied ex- 
perience in stock and all the technicalities 
of stagedom! It did not seem an unnat- 
ural sequence. 


But “Janice Meredith” did not hold | 
the public. And those who were observ- | 
ant knew that Rose Stahl had not found | 
the play which suited her. Result, exit | 


J.M. to the second-rate houses. 


Her next venture was the role of Hope 
Lovejoy, with William Bonelli in “A Man 


of the World.” This lasted for a season. | 


It was about that time that James 


Forbes, also a Canadian from the little | 


village of Salem, Ontario, wrote a sketch 


called “The Chorus Girl.” Forbes was at | 


that time general-manager of the Henry 
B. Harris enterprises. This same theatri- 


cal syndicate had had its eye on Rose | 
Stahl for some time. It had detected her | 


wonderful gift of humor and pathos. 


An audience likes to laugh. And it 
likes also to have the laugh dissolve in 


tears, then weep itself back to smiles. | 


Rose Stahl could render any audience as 


fickle as the proverbial sex to which she | 
belonged. And the managers knew this. | 
So it seemed only natural, when James | 


Forbes wrote his immortal sketch, that 


Rose Stahl should be chosen for it. For | 


it gave plenty of opportunity for laughs, 


with a few sobs sandwiched in between. | 


It was on the night of June 13th, 1904, 
that she appeared at Proctor’s Music Hall 
in the role of Patricia O’Brian, which 
since has become so celebrated. After 
two years of overwhelming success, she 
took it to London, to the Palace Theatre, 
where she met with equally great suc- 
cess. On her return to America, the 
piece was extended to a four-act comedy, 
under the title of “The Chorus Lady” and 
produced at the Savoy Theatre, New 
York, September Ist, 1906. 


She had found herself. She took New | 


York by storm. She began to wonder if 
she would ever find a successor for her 


play. There was plenty of time, how- | 


ever, to think of this. “The Chorus 
Lady” was destined to break all records 
for length of run. 


For five successive seasons, she ap- 
peared in it, the reward of each being 
greater than its predecessor. Rose Stahl 
was famous. So was James Forbes. So 
was “The Chorus Lady.” And Rose Stahl 
and James Forbes began to add many 
shekels to their respective coffers. And 
money is the greatest material proof that 
one has nowadays of success. For five 
seasons Rose Stahl saw her name flicker- 
ing out above several theatre entrances 
and underneath it, the words “The 
Chorus Lady.” 


It was almost time for a change. Charles 
Klein, the playwright, knew that it was 
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time for a change. In fact, he had been 
thinking about the successor to “The 
Chorus Lady,” for some time. And he was 
ready, when Miss Stahl decided to say 
farewell to Patricia O’Brian. 

He came up to Toronto with Miss Stahl 
and her company, and tried out the play 
he had chosen to succeed “The Chorus 
Lady.” This was called “Maggie Pepper.” 
It was cut and re-cut and built up again 


The Things 


until, at the end of that Toronto week, it 
was materially changed. 

The result was as gratifying as “The 
Chorus Lady.” Rose Stahl reaped more 
financial harvests, and her fields stretched 
from coast to coast. It was during a re- 
cent run of “Maggie Pepper” that she 
bought the shoals of precious stones from 
the Edmonton dealer. 

Has she found herself? 


That Count 


) 


Continued from Page 25. 


A long silence. She locked at him 
bravely, not a driven desperate creature, 
but a woman tremulous with some new 
and great thought that was slowly thrust- 
ing itself through a wounded and quiver- 
ing soul. “Could I help—really? Do you 
want me to? Am I of any use?” 

“My dear,” said the bishop very gent- 
ly, but with something in his voice that 
thrilled her, “come and see.” 

She faced him with head lifted and an 
unconscious straightening of slight shoul- 
ders. “I think I will go out of town for a 
while and—and try and find myself; and 
then’”—she glanced up with exquisite and 
delicate candor—“I will come and see you 
in the autumn.” 

“And in the meantime?” 


She had no words left, but took his out- 
stretched hands in so strong and steady 
a clasp that Widdifield, looking thought- 
fully after the slim figure as it dwindled 
down the shining street, was comforted. 

Mary Lamont moved through the back- 
ground of the season of diocesan duties 
that followed and with Mary moved the 
vision of her father. Widdifield’s sym- 
pathy, his understanding, all the unor- 
dained part of him revolted at this mar- 
riage that his office decreed she must en- 
dure. He recognized that she was in 
spiritual tribulation. And it seemed, pon- 
dering over similar cases he knew, that 
spirituality was beginning more and more 
tc mean simply the ability to suffer. There 
were other women of not so fine a fibre, 
not so delicate a perception who had 
awakened to the truth too late. But they 
had merely shrugged diffident shoulders 
and straightway opened new avenues of 
interest and excitement. There could be 
no such alternative for Mary. He began 
to wonder why it was that religion had 
the same panacea for every temperament 
and whether after all Gair’s keen in- 
sight had not accepted the right way out. 
The bishop tried to guess at the mental 
peace of this man whose admirable bal- 
ance and humane benignity fitted so well 
into the pattern of the world at large that 
his unorthodoxy had not even drawn a 
protest from the most devout believer. 
What would the judge say when Mary 
told him of this visit! Could he, however 
fair and noble, remain unaffected by his 
friend’s pronouncement? There were 
many men who contributed to churches, 
who were indeed pillars of the Sanctuary 
and yet whose business interpretations 
remained untouched by any softening in- 
fluence. Widdifield met them in pubile, 


mourned over them in secret and looked 
for others like Gair to balance the ac- 
count. He Yortified himself by reflecting 
that if men could live like Gair without 
professing belief, what was not possible 
for those who did. But he always wound 
up by admitting that Gair, in all attri- 
butes of manhood and citizenship was the 
finest of them all. The judge, he con- 
cluded, did not know how to misunder- 
stand. 


CHAPTER IV. 


*}* HAT summer was the first for years 

in which Widdifield had not snatched 
a week to spend with Gair in the Catskills. 
He had many memories of that wide ver- 
anda from which the judge scanned the 
blue flanks of the hills and let sweet winds 
purge his memories of charge and coun- 
tercharge. But now the bishop felt 
strangely divorced from the accustomed 
haven. He struggled against a sense of 
alienation, an atmosphere haunted by 
Mary Gair with her pleading eyes. 

Thus divided, he heard the first rum- 
blings of a political storm. Heretofore 
it would have meant little, but the 
bishop had, in the previous year thrown 
himself wholeheartedly into municipal 
affairs. He was suddenly seized of the 
conviction that the Church was getting 
too episcopal, too sacerdotal. With others 
he had been carried along by a wave of 
revolt that swept the municipality. A 
year ago a new party was formed. It em- 
braced men who had hitherto abstained 
from politics as an unclean thing. New 
men these, of the best type, who came 
forward in united protest. The surge of 
this movement captured the city. The ad- 
ministration was house-cleaned. Light 
had dawned on a horizon long murky with 
fraud. 

To the campaign organization Widdi- 
field had given little heed. He had been 
in too great demand as a speaker. It 
filled him with new sensation to occupy 
these platforms, where he was conscious 
of new associations with men he had been 
trying all his life to reach. Then too 
there was a certain human satisfaction in 
advocating honesty, simply on the ground 
of good business. All this had afforded 
him an outlet for the expression of Widdi- 
field the man, not Widdifield the bishop. 
He was further fortified because Richard 
was in control of the party funds. The 
first staring headlines came out in the 
subsidized journal of the defeated candi- 
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date. The bishop read them with a smile, 
and inwardly thanked God. It was an- 
other chance to smite the Amalekites. 
Those of his friends to whom he spoke 
saw it in the same light. 

Days passed and the accusations did not’ 
weaken, but gathered instead an increas-. 
ing note of confidence. They hinted at’ 
incontrovertible evidence to be produced 
in the proper time and place. The pro- 
gressive organ scoffed, giving its opin-$ 
ion that a crooked organization always} 
became restless under the curb. The re-| 
ply flashed back instantly, culminating} 
in a direct charge that a leader of the new! 
party had bought, or at least sanctioned; 
the purchase of votes. Widdifield attend- } 
ed a hurried committee meeting, result- 
ing in a flat denial in headlines of equal 
height. He saw his own name in enor- 
mous letters and reflected grimly that it 
had taken an election squabble to secure 
a publicity never accorded to his office.' 
Finally when the defeated candidate un-} 
dertook to produce proof and witnesses,t 
the court, forced to act, nominated a com- 
mission of inquiry, with Gair as chair-: 
man. 








: 

Richard was recalled from his summer} 
holidays. 
lent. 
thought was Mary’s vacillation. Mary for 
the time being was inaccessible and he 


was filled with a slow fury at the empti- 


ness of his days. He dined with his father, 
at the Wanderers’ on the evening of his 
arrival. Widdifield looked at him anxious- 
ly, sitting in the judge’s chair, dark, 
slight, nervously impatient, confidently 
contemptuous—the antithesis of the good- 
natured giant whose mild blue eyes were 
wont to roam so contentedly from the 
same corner. 

An hour’s talk with Richard cleared 
away none of the uncertain mists that 
now seemed to befog his own memories 
of the election. He kept his own position 
in the background but felt nevertheless 
that a precious thing, something more 
precious than even his own honor was at 
stake. He, a champion of the Church, 
had championed the new cause. He had 
flung into it all the traditional heritage 
of his office. Now, searching Richard’s 
face, he thrust away the thought that his 
son could have imperiled that which was 
not his own or any man’s to risk. Per- 
sistently Widdifield assured himself that 
all was well. All must be well. 

“The point is this, as I see it, Richard,” 
he said, oblivious to Peters, who stood 
resignedly at his elbow. “The whole mat- 
ter of funds was in your hands. We were 
quite content that it should be. But we 
stated publicly that the election was to 
be clean. Now, I ask you—was it? I 
looked on it as a great moral victory. It 
cheered me tremendously; but was it 
clean, absolutely, all the way through, 
as far as your knowledge goes?” 

Richard drummed the table for a mo- 


He returned, sulky and truce) 
He was in open revolt at what het 


ment, staring at his father from lowered | 


lids. Compared to the transparency of 
the face across the table, 
clothed in a keen, shrewd, worldly wis- 


he seemed , 


dom that belonged to some sphere foreign ' 


to that in which his father moved. For 
years, as a corporation counsel, he had 
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studied men, had weighed their ambitions, 
abilities and weaknesses, and on the in- 
terpretation of these had built his repu- 
tation. His father walked in the belief 
that every man was honest unless he had 
been proved a knave; but deep in Rich- 
ard’s mind the creed had long been re- 
versed. Now, searching that calculating 
mind for some means of enlightening his 
father’s unworldly soul as to how most 
men believe worldly betterment must be 
affected, he suddenly realized that they 
spoke different moral languages. 

“It was the cleanest election I know 
of,” he said slowly. 

“I’m not answered yet, Richard,” re- 
plied the bishop, gently. 

“Look here, Dad. Do you know how 
much money was spent by our party in 
that election?” 

“A very large sum, I believe. I don’t 
know the figures.” 

“Well, something over two hundred 
thousand dollars. And do you know by 
whom that money was spent?” 

“By yourself?” 

“Very little of it. I signed the cheques, 
that’s all. Personally, I spent practically 
nothing. That was done by hundreds of 
men, many of whom I never saw. Our 
programme was to get the best men we 
could and give them a free hand. We had 
to. They got others, and so on down the 
line. You ask me if the election was ab- 
solutely clean. I don’t think so—that’s an 
impossibility. There were things said 
and done in the heat of conflict that one 
hears and forgets. They are lost in the 
larger object in view. In election times, 
to do a great right one sometimes does a 
little wrong. You allied yourself with a 
good cause but you were not responsible 
for the personal rectitude of everyone 
connected with it.” 

The prelate shook his head, a curious 
quick delicate gesture as if daintily di- 
vesting himself of something unpleasant. 
“T am afraid I must stick to my point. 
Do you personally know of any—any ir- 
regularities?” He persisted painfully, 
galvanized by some moral current into 
more intimate contact with that which he 
loathed. 

“We made some mistakes. Not as many 
as I expected.” 

“I’m not answered, Richard.” Widdi- 
field spoke gently. From his own stainless 
horizon he glimpsed again the boy of 
twenty-five years ago. 

““Well—yes, I do,” said his son bluntly. 
“But,” he added confidently, “they will 
never come out.” 

In the silence that suddenly fell over 
them, Widdifield sought vainly for words. 
The unspeakable thing was true. He had 
touched and felt it. He had strengthened 
its coils with the high honor of his sta- 
tion, the honor so joyfully placed in the 
hands of his son. In the first revulsion 
of this revelation he saw himself a traitor 
to every lofty tradition of his position. 
Then, marking Richard’s impersonal 
front, the indifference with which he 
faced the searchings of the commission, 
he felt for one poignant moment the gulf 
between his own episcopal limitations and 
the accepted ways of men. He seemed in- 
side a stone wall of doctrine and that out- 
side of this wall men moved, armed cap- 





a-pie against mutual assaults and stayed 
only occasionally to observe its exquisite 
and memorial proportions. 


CHAPTER V. 


ALF the summer slipped away and 

Mary was still poised on the verge 
of resolution. The bishop’s words had 
sunk deep. They had left her with a 
breathless consciousness that she must at 
all costs see this tragedy through. Rich- 
ard, as she had begged, had left her alone 
and, once invisible, had in consequence 
been invested with a tenderness that her 
petitionary eyes had never before dis- 
cerned in his stormy pleadings. She won- 
dered how it was that Lamont remained 
unswayed by a life that outraged her very 
soul. If he did not want her why could 
he not open the gate and let her go? 

But during the last month Lamont had 
been more mechanically impersonal than 
ever. More than this, he now seemed 
keyed up to a pinnacle of nervous restless- 
ness. She saw him sometimes once a day 
—sometimes not at all. He ate and often 
slept in his laboratory, a glass structure 
erected on the roof of his house. Above 
this soared a mast, festooned with wire- 
less antennae. It seemed indeed that La- 
mont aspired to interpret the messages of 
space, while he remained dead to every 
human pulsation in Mary’s breast. 

At last she decided to go to the judge 
in the Catskills. It had been curiously 
hard to make this decision for there, on 
the flanks of the hills, the die would be 
cast. This frightened, then attracted her. 
Desperately she dissected her own emo- 
tions, trying to drag forth something on 
which to fasten and discern in it some 
germ of natural hope. Once the thought 
flashed that love could not be altogether 
dead if she found this break so hard. 
This comforted her till it dissipated and 
merged in a cloud of traditional influ- 
ences. 

To Be Continued. 


On the Fighting 
Line in Riel’s Day 
Continued from Page 27. 


men a rifle was discharged and the 
firing became general. Crozier ordered 
the men with the seven-pounder to action, 
but he was in the line of fire and they 
withheld the shell, though he repri- 
manded them afterwards for saving his 
life instead of obeying orders. The rebels 
had the advantage of the situation, 
and, with a loss of six killed and a few 
wounded, they killed nine of the Prince 
Albert volunteers, three policemen and 
wounded twenty-five more. Crozier saw 
that the position was untenable and 
ordered his men to retire, which they did 
in good order, reaching Fort Carlton late 
in the afternoon. An hour afterwards 
Irvine arrived at the fort with 100 mount- 
ed men. 
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Fort Carlton was not worth defending 
and, indeed, was badly situated, as it was 
commanded by hills on two sides. All 
around the cistrict were Indian reserves 
and the rebels, flushed with their success 
at Duck Lake, might easily get them all 
on the warpath. So Col. Irvine decided 
to evacuate the fort and go to Prince 
Albert, which had a large population, but 
was now wholly defenceless in the midst 
of the disaffected area. He reached 
Prince Albert on March 28th and remain- 
ed there till the close of the rebellion. 

For this apparent inaction, the Mounted 
Police were criticised by ignorant arm- 
chair fault-Inders. But Irvine had to 
obey orders, and the orders were based 
upon a knowledge of the situation. Had 
the police been withdrawn from this lo- 
cality, the rebels and their allies might 
have swooped down upon the inhabitants 
at any moment. Anyone who knows the 
character of the Indian, who has risen 
up and got a taste of victory, understands 
the lengths to which they might go in a 
community largely composed of women 
and children. Fortunately, the conduct 
of the Mounted Police all over the field 
during that troublesome time, as well as 
at all times before and after, has been 
of such a uniformly high and devoted 
order that they stand out in the verdict 
of history as one of the finest body of 
men in the world. 

It is not generally known that Gabriel 
Dumont was wounded at the battle of 
Duck Lake. This was told me some time 
afterwards by Mr. Roger Goulet, one of 
the Government Commissioners appoint- 
ed at the rebellion outbreak to settle the 
land claims of the malcontents. Goulet 
was a highly respected and efficient sur- 
veyor in Hudson’s Bay Company days 
and knew all the men of that time inti- 
mately. “When Gabriel came before 
me,” he said, “ after the rebellion to make 
an affidavit, he had to remove his hat, 
and I saw that a furrow had been plowed 
along the top of his head. He told me 
that it had been done by a bullet at Duck 
Lake which had felled him stunned to the 
ground. It was a close call.” 

And Goulet added that he thought this 
bullet had checked Dumont’s aggressive- 
ness somewhat or the rebellion might have 
been more difficult to suppress. I con- 
fess I cannot see much evidence for that 
view, but rather think that the wound 
made Dumont a little more determined. 
From one who was with him I learned 
afterwards that, but for Riel’s objection, 
he would have led a midnight rush on 
Middleton’s camp the night before the 
Fish Creek fight. Those of us who spent 
many nights in such camps that summer 
know what that might have meant. A 
midnight rush from plainsmen who knew 
the ground and knew how to stampede 
the horses and mules and thus produce 
“confusion worse confounded,” might 
have led almost to the annihilation of the 
column. And the desire to do it shows 
Dumont as both a fighter and a strategist 
of no mean ability. The success at Duck 
Lake had aroused both his ardor and his 
spirit of revenge. 

And in our next article we shall note 
the resultant effects of that distressing 
field. 
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The Business Outlook 


High Price of Money in the Face of 


Cente 


at the World’s 


Accumulating Millions 
rs—Canada's Needs 


JOHN APPLETON, Editor of The Financial Post 


Mr. 


Appleton says that there are big stocks in 
to f rT; disposed of and that price s will tend to decline. 


Canada still 


Bu ying 


pow r will not be strong until the evils of Ove r-buying are recti- 
fied, and he quotes an authority to the effect that much of the 
trade trouble is due to ine xpert need buyers falling an easy prey 


to the ‘ ‘sophistries”’ of 


*“8cve ntific’ 
of the outlook brought out is the excellent character the ( 


sale sme. 


Hope; ful features 


‘ana- 


dian far mer has earned as a reliable borrows - 


T the commencement of the second 
half of the current year all ac- 
ceptable evidence indicates continued 
contraction of trade. Bank statements, 
traffic returns, customs receipts and other 
similar indexes of actual conditions agree 
on this point. Travelers in different parts 
of the Dominion all report very light buy- 
ing and a desire to place on shelves as 
little as possible. 

In this regard it may be of interest to 
those desirous of scanning the future 
for evidence of better trade conditions to 
relate the experience of a well-known 
representative of a British textile house. 
He returnd from a trip to Western Can- 
ada at the beginning of July and reported 
that he had had a very unsatisfactory ex- 
perience, although his business written 
was not by any means meager. Most of 
the houses he called upon had, in his par- 
ticular line, heavy stocks—large nua 
to meet their prospective needs for at 
least two years. This state of affairs he 
said was due to lack of experience on the 
part of the buyers. They are too easy and 
fall victims to the “scientific salesman’ 
who in boom periods did not lose the op- 
portunity to impress upon the inexperi- 
enced buyer the “necessity” of ordering 
heavily when the factories were crowded 
with orders and deliveries would be slow. 
Our “scientific” Looster was able to im- 
press upon the buyers the delusion that 
the factories would always be crowded 
and that to get the goods it was necessary 
to order heavily and early. 

During the glowing periods of expan- 
sion these business barnacles flourish and 
to eliminate them the present stringency 
seems necessary. 

The writer was glad to find his own 
views so well expressed by a very prac- 
tical man and one who has made a great 
success of business, not in Canada only 
but elsewhere. When extravagance is 
general it is bound to lead to a period 
of economy. No more than a year 
or so ago it was anathema to say that 
trade would slacken, real estate prices 
come down, and town lot selling cease. 
To keep up the illusion, public boosters 
wage a sham fight against imaginary 
“knockers.” The bill is now being footed 
and accounts squared. 

But the careful and efficient tradesman 
is not going to rush to market to buy 
goods at the present time. He is fully 
aware of the fact that many warehouses 


have large stocks that will have to be 
reduced and that many factory wheels 
are getting rusty for want of employ- 
ment. Under the circumstances it would 
be very unwise to buy more than meets 
day to day requirements. Prices have not 
materially declined in Canada in so far 
as the trader is concerned. Weakness, 
however, is due. Index prices in Europe 
are dropping and the decline will be more 
marked as trade contracts further. Prices 
in Canada will act in sympathy. Fac- 
tories cannot continued to hold stock in 
so large quantities nor will so much capi- 
tal tied up in industrial plant be content 
to remain idle. The lubrication that will 
inject activity into this stagnation will 
take the form of lower prices. At present 
they are too high. In conjunction with 
rents and wages there will have to be 
some adjustment and until that adjust- 
ment is made it would be foolish on the 
part of the trader to stock his shelves. 
Those who have heavily-laden shelves at 
the present time would be well advised to 
“get from under,” except, of course, in 
the special lines and circum- 
stances. 


case of 


Some of the leading manufacturers of 
the Dominion have stated that already 
many of the over-stocked shelves have 
within the last few months been fairly 
well unladen. That may be true to a cer- 
tain extent. Our information, however, is 
that shelves generally are fairly well filled 
and that they will not be emptied until the 
people as a whole have the buying power 
to take the goods and pay for them. A 
good crop will help to place them in this 
position, but their profits from a good 
crop, and here we are speaking more par- 
ticularly of the West, will not at prevail- 
ing prices of grain, be very great. In 
fact their actual labor will be very poorly 
remunerated. When the labor employed 
in our great basic industry is so moder- 
ately remunerated is it not likely that it 
will be content to pay for its common hu- 
man necessities a price that will enable 
the artisan of the city to pay high rents, 
and the employers to earn dividends 
representing luxury altogether out of pro- 
portion to that within reach of the 
farmer. The latter knows now that grain 
will not bring within his reach a very 
large measure of comfort and satisfac- 
tion according to present ideals. 

In changing his policy some time is 
necessary during which he will be a very 
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economical buyer. So he ought to be. 
— 7 | Every dollar put into hogs or cattle will 
| . ) a | el] ye mean subsequent profit. To scrape to- 
W here Building gether capital for this purpose means 
| e skimping in comforts of home. Sir Ed- 
| mund Osler, quite recently, in discussing 
~ | Costs Get First . discussin 
| i osts the trade outlook with the writer said it 
| i 1 1 ‘as wonderful how long an old suit would 
| i C d was wonderfu an ‘ 
| ons! eration, last if you cannot get a better or a newer 
’ », That’s the position not only of the 
| K B one. That’s the posit 
| een usiness farmer but of Canadians generally. Old 
| C h boots and old clothes are made to serve 
| Men 00s e out their usefulness in fine disregard of 
| fickle fashion. 
ASBESTOSLATE A month ago we pointed out that this 
| economy predicted better conditions. Al- 
. Solhcaa® i ready a great cereal crop is in prospect. 
| YWontreal Cotton Co. Operatives’ Houses at Valleytield, 1’.Q. Roofs a ane de te Gl ty Gar toate 
Roofed with ASBESTOSLATE Prices obtainable for it will be very lc 
in comparison with prices of manufac- 
You may be sure the Montreal Cotton Co. did ASBESTOSLATE simply — gets see Sag iy tured commodities. ‘Unfortunately the 
| Sienna aaa chee axee coment tn 1 ea ox ‘Without paint oF ‘atte! farmer of the West is not yet generally 
} P ’ ~ oo j »} idant oof cement in it hardens itho aint ¢ ¢ , - a ek 
rt rig yon , > te be — Thou = Asbesto- tion ay \SRESTOSI ATE roof will last as in a position to turn the cereal wealth 
| that it pays in the long run, ough Asbesto fon, an Sark 2S — ere ” ‘ : 
ike cents a ithe sete at est than woodes ong as the — oe is ides, It | into beef and pork. He is, however, bend- 
shingles, metal or prepared roofings, it really andsome and absolutely fireproof. . ey eg ? ° : i <a 
cca Te Eaas eae nee Oh eeeeies, “eines Write for a sample of ASBESTOSLATE and ing his effort: in that direction and other 
atter steadily deteriorat and demand fre Booklet MelL., giving full particulars powerful agencies are co-operating with 
quent repairs and all too quick renewal prices. him. It is therefore only a matter of time 
ere he will be in a better position as a 
: E. MANUFACTURI NG CO. ’ LIMI TED buyer. The very commendable and prac- 
| tical co-operation of varied interests to- 
Address E.T. Bank Building, 263 St. James Street, Montreal tice per ¢ sts 
Fact t Lachi P.Q. (near Montreal) wards turning to more profitable account 
y ine, P.Q. : 
ae ee the agricultural wealth of the West will 
| ————J 

















not fructify to the advantage of trade 
generally for a year or two. There will, 
| however, be steady improvement in this 
| respect, which will be accelerated by a re- 
adjustment of prices of commodities 


How to lnvest Money [== =-*-- 


bat ae , i PRICE OF MONEY HIGH. 

By GEORGE G ARR HENRY | There is one commodity which the 
) farmer, and the producer generally in 
‘ ' 4 , "2 Canada has to pay a high price for at 
One of the most useful and Cas\ | the present time and that is capital. It 
, sai ee: > | will be remembered that Sir George Paish, 
to-read books W ritten on the ele \) after his visit to Canada said that one 
m . / : go ee - en > of the great needs of the Dominion was 
mentary princi ples of In\ estment. | capital for the development of her agri- 
Ay: ee hae = eg , rac cultural areas and capital that was low in 
W il] SaVe the ordin ary Investor price. Let us add that the chances of in- 
ae _ : ) dustrial activity in the Dominion as a 

¢ 4 ¢ a ¢ ” 
ma ny mistakes. whole are not good so long as mortgage 
money for the farmer is high and scarce. 




















: pea eat intial | At the present moment there is not very 
i 4 S } ‘ : 1 3 
i CONTENT 4) much money available for the farmer. 
; I yr some tew ontns. yelleve, 
Railroad Mortgage Bonds. however, that he will be able to get money 
i [11 Railroad Equipment Bonds. cheaper at the turn of the present year. 
i ; . i Cire stances it ‘ ace ati 
| Real Estate Mortgages. j | Crcomatanees point to an socemulstion 
d ; i ‘apital ¢ e world’s centers. On this 
\ Industrial Bonds. | point let us quote Sir George Paish, who 
V1 Public Utility Bonds. |] stated in the Statist of June 20th: 
i —- it 
VIL Municipal Bonds. H “A period ef easy money conditions scems 
’ . i to be ahead at the present moment. The 
\ Il] Stocks. ral a world’s reservoirs of gold ate being rapidly 
IX \Nlarket Movements ot Securities. f filled, and it is now evident -that the day is 


not distant when the banks of the Continent 
md f the United States will be so full of 


ia oh | gold that they will ot make the effort to 
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ng about a great accumulation of gold 

ee in the Bank of France There is a great 

143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. deal of loese talk about the condition of the 

French banks. and withdrawals of deposits 

1 ire reported in some of the outlying parts 
\ of the country where the rumors afloat have 
affected nfidence These withdrawals of 





deposits are really of no consequence. Never- 
theless, at such a time bankers are naturally 
desirous of strengthening their cash resources 
and consequently are calling in their mone) 
from the international markets, more espe 
cially from the United States. 

Already the gold accumulation in the great 
banks has been remarkable. Only two years 
ago at this time the stock of gold in the 
Bank of Germany was no more than £48, 
000,000, and it is now £68,000,000. an increase 
of £20,000,000, or over 40 per cent. In the 
Bank of France the stock of gold is £155,- 
000,000, against only £132,000,000 at this time 
ast year and under £132,000.000 two years 


igo 

Sir George also gives other facts 
which indicate a trend of gold accumula- 
tion which need not be quoted. Sufficient 
has been said to indicate that gold is ac- 
cumulating in Europe and the United 
States as well asin Canada. The cause of 
this accumulation is contraction in trade. 
Late in June the Economist said that 
“Easier trade at home, the depression of 
business abroad, the size of the gold 
hoards in the great continental banks, 
and finally, the formation of a stable 
government in France... have given a 
confidence to London which is reflected in 
the discount market and on the stock 
exchange.” 

WHEN WILL MONEY PRICES DECLINE. 

We may look for cheaper money in the 
future but not during the next few months 
in so far as the requiremeuts of the Can- 
adian producer is concerned. Accumula- 
tion of gold in Europe or New York does 
not necessarily mean that money will be 
cheaper for the man who raises hogs or 
grows grain on the Canadian prairie. 
When the European is asked at the pres- 
ent time to send money to Canada or buy 
any Canadian security, he shrugs his 
shoulders and says Canada has had over- 
much money recently. Some of the larg- 
est houses in the United Kingdom which 
has put out millions of Canadian securi- 
ties will not touch them at the present 
time. However, if the money is there to 
get, the chances of getting it are better 
than if it were not there. We believe also 
that this temporary lack of confidence in 
Canada will be dissipated when it is found 
that Canada can take care of her obliga- 
tions and that the losses sustained are 
only by those who have been foolish 
enough to put their money into town lots 
and real estate schemes emanating from 
the “share pushers” of London in con- 
junction with the “live wires” in Canada. 
In the meantime there is not too much 
money available for farmers and there 
has not been a very large amount placed 
in his hands during the past year. In 
Saskatchewan twenty-four of the lead- 
ing companies increased their loans on 
mortgage security in 1913 from $31,700,- 
000 to $34,100,000; fifteen companies in 
Alberta from $9,000,000 to $9,500,000. As- 
suming that all the money went to farm- 
ers, which is not at all probable, the in- 
crease was very slight in the case of a 
new territory when there is so obvious a 
need of useful capital expenditure. In 
the year previous the increase in loans 
was five times greater. This is a serious 
matter for the Dominion as a whole and 
for the farmer especially. Capital is ur- 
gently needed on less onerous terms than 


are at present being agreed to. Com- | 


panies cannot get the money to loan on 
farm mortgages at a less rate than is at 
present being obtained. However, with 
the changing money conditions as indi- 
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Buy Buffalo Property Now 















From Buffalo Courier, June 10th, 1914 

BUFFALO vs. TORONTO 

Population wien 500,000 500, 00 
Assessments ‘ . . -» $325,000 ,000.00 $516,000 000. 01 
Paved Roads oneaaes ines , 376 miles 209 miles 
Water Mains . ere 555 miles 457 miles 
Bewers .. A ; 524 miles 360 miles 
City’s Net Debt ee . $ 14,104, 277.63 $ 66,471,581 .52 
Debt per Capita 8 28 132.94 
Manufactures .. 325,000,000.00 130,000 000 .00 
Capital Invested ice 276,000,000. 00 170,000,000 . 00 
Haibor Tonnage 19,330,000 2,000), 00 





Buffalo real estate can be bought at one-third Toronto prices. 
BUFFALO INDUSTRIAL ANNEX Lots at $3.75 per foot frontage and up will make you money. 
Write for complete information. Study Buffalo’s growth and advantages—-then decide for yourself. 
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cated by Sir George Paish, and which are 
likely to come about, a change in this re- 
spect may occur. In no department of 
Canadian enterprise is confidence merited 
to a greater extent than in loans on 
farms to bona fide farmers. The history 
of our lending institutions is such as to 
inspire confidence. They have been able 
to return to those who have furnished the 
funds to loan and the capital necessary 
to carry on loaning operations satisfac- 
tory results. 

Passing of dividends, reorganizations, 
and swapping of bonds for stock cannot 
be laid at the door of the Canadian in- 
vestment companies especially those wh» 
have served the farmer. There may have 
been occasional delays in the collection of 
interest and principal but never to an 
extent that imperiled normal and fair 
dividend returns. 


MERITED CONFIDENCE. 


The undoubted lack of confidence in 
Canadian investments which exists at the 
present time is not justified by the ex- 
perience of the sound Canadian loan com- 
panies. The agent of some of these in 
Scotland recently wrote in explanation 
of his not being able to place more deben- 
tures at the current rate, than usual, said 
that new parties approached would not 
listen to anything classed as Canadian. 
Holders, however, of loan company de- 
bentures know to their profit that they 
have not been disappointed nor are they 
likely to be. From the accumulating 
stores of money supplies are most likely 
to be obtained by those whose records are 
good. The Canadian farmer-borrower has 
a good record. In the period through 
which we have just passed he has made 
his payments as well as at any other time 
and some of the companies that deal with 
him state that their collections at the pres- 
ent time are better than they have hither- 
to been. This state of affairs and this 
record will not be lost in securing capital 
for the development of our agricultural 
resources. 

We are emphasizing the need of capital 
for the farmer because it is on his suc- 
cess that all other successes must rest. Un- 
til we can say that the great plains of the 
West are reservoirs of wealth yielding 
great profit we cannot hope for abiding 
activity in business or returning activity 
worth the name. Of the capacity of our 
plains to pioduce there is no vestige of 
doubt, but if the produce does not yield to 
the producer the ordinary comforts which 
modern ideals demand, of what use is it? 
Capital, obtained under reasonable terms, 
properly applied to our natural resources, 
of which the field crop is unchallenge- 
ably the most important, will very soon 
renew the demand for many things Can- 
adian industrial plant is ready to supply. 
Unless our products from the earth are 
steadily increased, and unless we mani- 
fest a disposition to increase them no 
great activity in business need be looked 
for, nor need we look for any repairs to 
our credit. 

OUR RAILWAYS. 

It is from London itself that Canadians 
have learned that the Canadian Northern, 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific’s require- 
ments for the completion of their trans- 
continental lines will be obtained in New 





~~ 





York. This is a good augury, but it means 
that a higher price will have to be paid 
for the money unless New York takes the 
responsibility temporarily and _ subse- 
quently loads it on London, when Cana- 
dian proposals are more ecceptable there. 
On the obtaining of this money, immediate 
outlook for business depends to some ex- 
tent. The season is now far advanced 
and if the necessary funds are obtained 
it is not likely that railway construction 
will be resumed on the scale which has 
obtained during the last few years. But 
securing the money, or having it safely 
ear-marked will result in orders being 
placed and debts liquidated. While this 
will justify a more comfortable feeling 
it will not result in giving employment 
to many Micawbers waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. Farmers are crying for 
help and their cries are not effective. 
They will this year be in a very much bet- 
ter position than they have for some years 
been, both as to quantity and quality of 
labor, and also the cost. Industries also 
will be in a more favorable position when 
activity is again general. These are good 
auguries. Nothing will tend to fill our 
freight cars or set our factories moving so 
much as greater product of the field. 
Plenitude of labor when its demands are 
not arbitrary may be taken as a good 
omen for business in a new country as 
well endowed with natural resources as 
Canada. 


The Seizure of Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen 


Continued from Page 16. 


leased for just sufficient length of time 
to admit of restoratives bringing him 
back to consciousness, in order to have 
the demand for a confession renewed. 

Hoping against hope that the punish- 
ment may in his particular case not be 
death, most of the poor wretches endure 
the torture through, to be taken out and 
beheaded after the restoratives have been 
applied. 

There is no government, no organiza- 
tion, no legal system, no form of official 
control—except the influential citizens 
who, under the favor of the magistrates 
or governors, usurp the use of the Im- 
perial commissioners and the soldiers to 
carry out their barbarous tyranny. 

Picture the scene of Sun Yat Sen, an 
exile hunted by the minions of a bar- 
barous dynasty, an enormous reward of- 
fered for his head, sitting alone with me 
in that old English dwelling, glad to have 
found, in me, a stranger but an hour pre- 
viously, a sympathetic listener, while he 
recounted, in accents of grief, the wrongs 
of his fellow-countrymen. Then imagine 
the scene suggested by the one item alone 
on the minutes of the recent meetings of 
the National Assembly of China, to wit, 
“The Temple of Heaven, Agriculture, and 
Earth, with their extensive parks, placed 
in the hands of the Board of Agriculture 
for educational purposes: honors con- 
ferred upon Sun Yat Sen and his war 


| 
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A Cool, Satisfactory Drink 
Always at Hand 


In the home or at the office you should have a “ 
FECTION” WATER COOLER, for your thirst’s sak« 
for your health’s sake, for its economy and the refresh 
ing satisfaction that comes from a draught of Nature’ 
own drink, sweet and pure, 


Summer Ills Avoided 
With the PERFECTION WATER COOLER not a drop 


of ice water reaches the drinking water. It 
ranged (notice illustration) that the water is kept cool 
until the last piece of ice melts—a feature not found 
in any of the other coolers. 


The Best Thirst-Quencher 


No drink can equal a good cup of clear, pure water. The 
children can drink it with safety and benefit. It is less 
expensive than the many questionable drinks on the 
market, which often aggravate the thirst and 


is so ar 





Patented March 23, 1900 
Holds 5, 3, 2-G nm Bottl 
ired 


minor hot-weather ailments. Any Finish desj: 


calls 


The’ Perfection Cooler 


is an economy and benefit to Home or Office. Why be without one? 


rTHE PRINCIPLE 


rhe illustration shows the interior of The 
Perfection Cooler. You see the stoneware cop 
tatner into which the water is poured from 
the inverted bottle The ice placed into 
rustiess metal tub around the yitainer, 
thus keeping the ce ind the water apart 
double shell, insulated 


The cooler tub is a 


th ground cork This principle prevents the 
sweating of cooler and retains the maximum 
results from the ice One filling of ice keeps 
water cold all day Refilling done without 
moving the bott 


Write for Booklet 


givingyprices and particulars, and secure 
the benefits of the ‘‘ Perfection’’ Cooler. 


Perfection Cooler Co. 


21 Alice St., Toronto, Canada 





Patented March 23rd, 1909. Cut shows interior. 
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minister, Huang Hsing, for their loyalty 
to China.” 

The comparison of what China is to- 
day with what it might have been but for 
the prompt action of the British Govern- 
ment in the simple matter of preventing 
an outrage on an unknown stranger with- 
in their gates affords a cogent object les- 
son in the wisdom of the conception of 
crime under conditions of civilization. 

The pursuit of Sun Yat Sen was not 
discontinued. The receipt of a cable at 
Pekin from the Chinese Embassy in Lon- 
don, advising the Imperial staff of the 
notoriously courageous English Premier, 
Lord Salisbury, having rescued the 
young revolutionist they most feared, cre- 
ated an uproar in the palace of the 
Dowager Empress, and—curious coinci- 
dence—immediately after the receipt of 
the cable, the veteran Li Hung Chang, 
upon whom honors had just been show- 
ered for his services while touring Europe 
and America, was summarily disgraced 
and punished for the crime—as was pre- 
tended to the world at large—of having 


omitted gn essential ceremony on enter- 
ing the summer palace of the Empress 
Dowager. 

To have proclaimed the real reason of 
this act of passion in the guise of Imperial 
law, would have been to open the eyes 
of the civilized world to the true light in 
which Sun Yat Sen was them regarded 
by the adherents to the dynasty. The 
stern assertion of civilized criminal pro- 
cedure in London had an immediate and 
salutary effect in another respect: it 
paralyzed the machinations of the 
Chinese Imperial secret police who were 
scattered all over the world. They feared 
the new wave of popularity created in 
favor of Sun Yat Sen among the exiles— 
and hundreds of thousands of these have 
lived to see the “Chinese gentleman” use 
the Bible and education as they had come 
to know them by residence in America 
and Europe, as the means of conveying to 
their unhappy fellow-countrymen what 
blessings lay in the way of just laws, what 


Twisting ‘Trails 


Continued from Page 13. 


took his seat in the Toronto office build- 
ing. His desk was one of those huge table 
affairs, its broad top covered with all the 
modern office contrivances of the big, busy 
man. It fairly bristled with blue prints, 
blue-covered reports and baskets of cor- 
respondence. 

Behind him was a smaller desk, with a 
roll top and innumerable drawers and 
pigeon holes. His chair was large, simple, 
stern, rigid, as befitted the work to be 
done between its solid oak arms. 

There was a large fur rug on the floor, 
a sparkling water cooler in a corner, an- 
other hard, competent chair across the 
wide desk. 

Altogether, it was the efficient work- 
shop of the successful man of big busi- 
ness, and yet, had Mr. Sumner’s thoughts 
had time to turn to comparisons, he would 
have realized that his available resources 
would not have met the expense of fur- 
nishing another suite like the room he 
occupied and the two which lay between 
him and the outside corridor. 

The mining man took his seat in much 
the same manner that a general, fighting 
in the last ditch, swings into the saddle 
on the morning of the final engagement 
He did not have to sit idly or putter in 
this and that while he collected himself 
for the start. A sleepless night had done 
all that, and, once he was between the 
strong arms of the chair, he plunged im- 
mediately into his task. 

First came the mail. On top of the neat 
pile arranged by his head stenographer 
was a telegram. 

“Star in the morning. Helen dif- 
ferent girl already. Didn’t think the 
bush could cure everything. Cheer up. 
You’ll hear from me in two or three 
days. 

“ LAWRENCE HEATLEY.” 


relief from their sufferings are to be 
found through civilization.” 
“ That’s a good beginning,” exclaimed 


Mr. Sumner. 

Rapidly he ran through the remaining 
letters and telegrams. Nothing was of 
comparative importance, and he called his 
stenographer. In ten minutes he had dic- 
tated the necessary answers. 

““T’ll be gone an hour,” he said he as 
finished. “Call up the Howard Agency 
and ask them when I can have that re- 
port. Tell them they needn’t make it if 
they can’t get it here by eleven o’clock.” 

He took his hat and went out. As he 
shot down in the elevator he felt thankful 
for the telegram from Heatley. It gave 
him courage for what he had to do, for 
the final fight he was about to make in 
the banks. Faith in his ability had been 
shaken by a succession of disasters and 
heavy losses, his credit strained to the 
last possible bit of elasticity by his efforts 
to save himself through the one property 
that remained exclusively in his hands, 
the Whisky Jack mine; monotonous re- 
ports from its superintendent of failure 
to strike the vein that the owner felt cer- 
tain was there, the refusal of every bank 

from which he had borrowed money to 
extend his notes—these were the factors 
that made this day critical in the affairs 
of E. G. Sumner. 

The public, to be sure, still considered 
him a wealthy man. His friends believed 
him to be such. His daughter, accus- 
tomed to his idolatrous care, never gave 
his business a thought. But those who 
held his notes, who had ‘stood by him in 
his last stand, knew his real financial con- 
dition, and, because they knew it as well 
as he did, were suddenly shutting off their 
support. 

His own faith still continued, for he 
felt as certain of the presence of rich ore 
in his mine as he did of his own living 
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and breathing. It couldn’t help but be 
there, in view of the reports of men he 
could trust and of what he had seen him- 
self. But a man’s faith, unless backed by 
facts, is unavailing when the man is sub- 
merged to his ears in failure. Not an- 
other cent could he borrow to continue the 
work. The banks considered the mine, 
as it now stood, entirely insufficient se- 
curity for the sums they had advanced— 
and Sumner had nothing else to pledge. 
His residence, long in his daughter’s 
name, he never considered. 

The mine owner was sufficiently far- 
sighted to see the climax approaching 
several weeks before. He had waited im- 
patiently for Heatley’s return from the 
West, for on Heatley’s word he knew he 
could raise sufficient money to clear him- 
self. 

Nor had he taken without question the 
reports of his superintendent. He was 
too cautious to permit his success to de- 
pend solely on the word or actions of one 
man, and he had started an investiga- 
tion of his superintendent. The first re- 
ports were disquieting, but did not war- 
rant action. Then nothing had come from 
the private detective agency, despite his 
prodding. 

The round of the four banks that morn- 
ing was unavailing. Less than a week 
remained and, unless he was bringing up 
ore by that time, nothing would be left. 
At each bank there had been a decided 
interest in Heatley’s trip, but it had 
served no present purpose. 

“Tf he says O.K., it’s O.K. with us; if 
not, we’ll have to save what we can,” had 
been the common expression of opinion, 
and nothing Sumner could say or do 
would change that stand. Even his own 
faith wavered and he found himself argu- 
ing feebly and hopelessly. 

As Mr. Sumner slipped again into his 
office chair, his stenographer entered. 

“The Howard man is here, sir.” 

“Send him in.” 

The mining man would have considered 
his caller a preacher, or a gambler, never 
a detective. Tall, thin, with a somewhat 
vacant expression, plainly dressed _ in 
black, he walked slowly into the inner 
office and as slowly and unobtrusively 
took the chair opposite his client. 

“Well,” said Mr. Sumner, impatiently. 
Why had he ever employed a man like 
this in so important a matter? 

“Mark Fowler,” the other began, in a 
sharp, quick tone so unexpected from his 
manner and appearance that Mr. Sumner 
did not catch immediately the significance 
of the first of the quick stream of words 
that followed, “ has been working every 
crooked mining game that has _ been 
worked from Cobalt to the Klondike and 
from Galena, Illinois, to Arizona. He is 
wanted in three states and in B.C. under 
four names. He first came up here when 
the Cobalt thing started and he kept 
straight, which gave him the reputation 
that got him his job with you. 

“ He’s a good mining man, none better; 
but he can’t play the game according to 
the rules. When he had shut himself out 
of the best districts in the West, he came 
here, settled down to the honest game 
until he was established and then framed 
something on you. What it is, I don’t 
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know Maybe you do. I’ve told you 
er ough.” 

“All I wanted to know,” snapped Mr. 
“Have you enough proof to 
cause his arrest?” 

“Couldn't get that. He’s not the kind 
that leave proofs around. There probably 
is some, but I can’t get it. I've ever 
smelled out a stunt or two he’s pulled 
here outside the mining game, but there 
is no trail.” 

“ What has been his usual method?’ 

“ That’s where he’s stron He has no 
usual method. Everythin “he does is 
something new. He wins through his un- 
expectedness. There is hardly a mining 
game that he didn’t originate. You know 
them all. He’s got nerve, too, and he 
doesn’t stop at anything. There are a 
couple of mysterious disappearance cases 
I would like to have time to work on. 
Anything more you want me to do?” 

“No. That’s enough. I’ll do the rest. 
Make out a written report, complete as 
you can, and get it over here so I ma 
have it when I need it.’ 

Unobtrusively the thin man wandered 
out of the office. He moved slowly, but, 
when Sumner looked up he was gone. 

For a moment the mining man sat star- 
ing at the closed door. Then he reached 
quickly wood the telephone. As he lifted 
the receiver the stenographer ent 
a telegram. " She laid it before him as he 

called the number.  Indifferently he 
glanced down to read as he waited. The 
the receiver was slammed back into its 


Fie de 
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ered with 








hook and the yellow sheet was grasped 
in both hands and read again. 

‘Helen has disappeared. Wandered 
from camp first ni Not seen since 
Have searchers at work, but no tr: 
Think she is lost in woods. Can’t be 
far and we’ll have her to-night 

“ HEATLEY.” 
Nerve and self-control that could resist 
the strain to which E. G. Sumner was 


subjected seldom exist. On top of the 











struggle of months to rebuild his fortunes, 
on top of the anxiety as to hi rine as 
as ssful man, on top of his great dis- 
tress in refusing to permit his daughter 
to marry young Forbes, came this. Im- 
mediately his imagination pictured the 
pos ities. Lost, starving, in the forest 
I g dead, cold, unreclaimable, in the 
deep northern lake. Hysteri- 
2] j i ig aim lessly 
thre ig bi 1. Exhausted 
hopeless, stumbling to a deathbed in the 
ss of a wilderness swamp! 
For a moment Mr. Sumner was hardly 
Sorry, E. G., but we’ve got to 
protect ourselves. ; re was a chance, 
| ° 





i let you have 
Helen’s a different girl already.” 

“. . . Fowler has worked every crooked 
ining game from Cobalt to the Klon- 
ke. He wins through his unexpected- 





oney, but—— 


His mind — to clear, to shake off 
s of the blow. 
He wins meee zh his unexpected- 


the haze, the effe 


Suddenly Mr. Sumner sat up in his 


chair. 
“. . . his unexpectedness.’ 


‘Fowler!’ he cried in a low voice 


“ That's it. I know every move the man’s 
He knows what the mine’s worth 
vering it up, has fooled me with 
nis accidents and delays. He knows the 
shape I’m in, that I can’t hang on another 
week. I wrote him to expect Heatley, and 
I mentioned Helen’s going, too. Fowler 
: at Helen means to me, what her 
He knows Heatley is 
ming, what Heatley will learn. He 
knows Helen was with Heatley. .. . And 
he wins eunak his unexpectedness.” 

He turned and pressed a button. 

“ Take this message,” he exclaimed as 
the stenographer entered. “James Stover. 
(Look up his last letter and find out where 
he is. Duplicate this if you can’t locate 
1im exactly.) Helen lost in bush be- 
tween Vermilion and mine Believe 
Fowler has kidnapped her. No proof, but 
I’m sure of it. Go to Vermilion at once 
and find her.” 

“Now seen if you can find Jim.” 

In a minute the stenographer was back. 

“Mr. Stover’s last letter says he will 
Port Arthur, 





loss would mean. 





be at the Prince Arthur, i 
to-day.” 
“é“ D..-} > swelaimead Sumner 
wusn it, exciaimed Sumner. 
must catch that afternoon train.” 


“Stover can do it if anyone can,” he 


“ He 


*He knows every 
at country, everyone in it. And 


the 





ywier had planned. Heat! ley, active in 


t search, would not go near the mine 

There would be no report. Without a 

report there would be no extension of 

otes, no prevention of the disaster. But 
ut Helen he didn’t car 


SHAPTER IV. 


R% E A STR AINE did not waken until 
e heard the woodsman pounding 


her door the next mornir 





‘ Breakfast,” was the gruff announce- 





he made a sleepy reply. 
sned the door and went into 





her captor was sitting at 














the table, his plate heaped with pot atoes 
and moose steak. Taking the chair to 
which he y ted with a well laden knife, 
the girl he pe lf. The cooking, sne 
Was surprise was excellent, but 
the malignar the squaw made 
a hearty bre of the questior 
and she so eft the table ; 
Outside the bright she 
was joined by the woodsman. 
about as much as you 


out of sight of the 


seat on a log at the 
ned to the cabin, from 
> sound of the squaw’s 





it until the middle of the 
ore that the man again appeared. 
He came fror 


behind the cabin and he 
‘arried the bundle of food the girl had 
ropped at the corner the night before. 
“Thought you'd get away, 


o” 


did you’ 


“T have had no such intention. 
To Be Continued. 


National Affairs: 
The Men Around the 
W hite Plume 


gt . is the brake. The freedom 
pposition and its lack of direct respon- 
s ity has a tendency to develop eithe 
things, mere negation, or darin;s 
trai!-blazing. With the present Opposi- 
y danger which ] ] 
wholly from the 





ome amiss, ¢ 


He is built for the job; quiet, observ- 
trong. There is nothing, thea 
t him. He does not pose. He is 
ievoid of affectation. He is no dema- 
gogue, and he doesn’t practise the arts 
pularity. He will not be stampeded. 
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studies a situation before he deals 
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vhat he says.” That is the strength of 


Michael Clark, the eloquent British- 

Canadian from Red Deer. His de 
to his end—not the devotion of 
who is sustained by the glow ot 


passionate enthusiasm 





isinesslike determination of an enginee 
who has a certain amount li 
do—is one great secret of his power. 
When Peter the Great saw hi I 
barous Mu uscovites driven from field after 

field by the Swedish veterans, he reioiced 
and took courage; “for,” said he, “in the 
end they will teach us the art of war.” 
Dr. Clark is not an opportunist. He 
thrives in and on opposition. His theories 
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are frequently pilloried and as- 
sailed, but it does not disturb his 
equanimity, nor shake his convic- 
tion. He thinks out his own scheme 
of political philosophy and applies 
it to the body politic. But he is no 
mere doctrinaire. He is intensely 
practical, willing to bide the proper 
time, but with a deep underlying 
faith in the triumph of every right. 

Michael Clark is a reformer, not 
a revolutionist. He does not thun- 
der, but wins by the saving grace 
of humor. He seldom seeks to an- 
nihilate an opponent. He prefers to 
attract—with a smile. He is ready 
at repartee, quick to avail himself 
of interruption. He giories in the 
rapid interchange, with a true Brit- 
isher’s appreciation of the value— 
and opportunity—of “heckling.” 

“Thick as berries in Kazubazuza,” 
declared Sir George E. Foster, 
using one of his striking similes in 
the course of a fiscal debate. 

“Ah,” quoth Red Michael, “doubt- 
less one of the places where my hon- 
orable friend, the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, is seeking markets.” 

On one memorable occasion the 
mantle of self-control seemed to slip 
from his shoulders. The apostle of 
peace suddenly became a prophet of 
doom. He raised his voice; he shook 
his arms; he poured forth burning words 
of indignation and anathema. He ar- 
raigned the administration. He de- 
nounced, He railed. 

“My honorable friend from Red Deer 
speaks in passion,” observed the Prime 
Minister quietly, in the pause which fol- 
lowed a particularly scorching sentence. 

In a flash the man’s face changed. The 
tense, taut grimness dissipated into a 
solemn and settled melancholia. 

“My right honorable friend makes a 
slight unfortunate omission,” Dr. Clark 
responded in plaintive tones. “I speak of 
this Government in com-passion.” 


A RADICAL BY TEMPERAMENT. 


It is a far call from the decorum of the 
old school Presbyterian manse to the 
hurly-burly of the modern Canadian po- 
litical warfare. But two young Western 
ers have traveled the distance, Knowles, 
of Moose Jaw, and Martin, of Regina. 
Lord Morley once described himself as “a 
cautious Whig by temperament, a Liberal 
oy education, and a Radical by observa- 
tion and experience.” And temperament, 
in the long run, was stronger than any- 
thing clse. William Erskine Knowles, son 
of the manse, is a cautious Conservative 
by up-bringing, a Liberal by experience, 
but a Radical by temperament. Add te 
this fact kis nationality—both his par- 
ents were Irish--and one understands 
what has changed the book-loving divinity 
student of somewhat more than a decade 
ago into the ardent, dauntless and mili- 
tant parliamentarian of to-day 

It is curious how little the public esti 
mation of public men accords with their 
real character, as it is known to their 
intim: Iverybody thinks he knows 
Knowles. In reality, the real Knowles is 
as different from the supposed Knowles 
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Michael Clark is a reformer, not a revolu- 
tionist 
House. 


as the real Laurier is from the blood- 
thirsty ogre of the Nationalist pre-elec- 
tion romance. The restless active West- 
ern spirit has enveloped him, but the old 
Eastern love of the library remains. He 
retains his devotion to his books, his keen 
perception of the beauties of expression, 
which is almost a genius for rhythm, 
while deep within him burns that celestial 
fire of passion without which poetry is 
but as the tinkling cymbal. 

But, nevertheless, the young Irish-Can- 
adian——he is still in the sunny forties and 
is a native of Alliston, Ont rio—found 





‘ t i field of the famous ‘‘Wee 
MacGregor” potatoes on his own land 


‘He is called “‘Red Michael” in the 


himself “at home” in the clash and 
clang of parliamentary battle. He 
was never one of those who “like the 
drab men best.” He responds to the 
purple patches—he is attracted, 
rather than repelled, but the men 
whose heroic or adventurous career 
makes them stand out from the can- 
vas like scarlet figures in a great 
painting. He has no morbid horror 
of violence. He was restless and ill 
at ease as a curbed and reined sup- 
porter of Government. He has come 
into his own in opposition. He is a 
legalist but, if necessary, he is 
ready to trample upon your parch- 
ments without at all feeling that he 
is offending against the law of 
things. Whatever won for Knowles 
his huge majority in Moose Jaw, it 
was not demagogy, flattery or any 
other homage to the false gods of 
the market place. 

“That detestable Lloyd George 
from the prairies,” was the vitriolic 
response of a member from the 
Government side, when asked by a 
colleague in the Government lobby 
as to who was speaking in the 
House. William Martin, the young 
member for Regina, was “up.” 
William Martin is everything that 
a certain class abhors; everything 
that it holds a public man ought 
not to be. He is radical, assertive, per- 
sistent and concerned primarily with the 
proletariat. He will never take tradition 
for granted, nor make obeisance to the 
established order of things. And he has 
all the ardent intensity of the knight of 
old in couching his lance in an unpopular 
cause. 

Young Martin has made the battles of 
the big new West his own. He looks 
through its eyes. He has seen _ its 
vision. He is concerned with the aspira- 
tions of its cosmopolitan citizenhood. In 
debate he is dangerous. He thinks fast. 
Men who think slowly and deliberately 
seem to think consecutively; men who 
think rapidly are apt to be accused of 
want of steady application and concen- 
tration of the mind. Martin’s mind darts 
hither and thither in a fashion perfectly 
bewildering to those whose mental evolu- 
tions are more slow and cumbrous. He 
goes full steam ahead, his consuming ac- 
tivity driving him through all obstacles as 
2 steamer drives through the stormy sea. 

Yet his is no mere mob oratory. The 
vast vocabulary, the nimbleness with 
which he seizes the inevitable word at 
the right time, the resonance of the voice, 
and the fine physique would all fail him 
were his speeches not fortified with some- 
thing more substantial, something more 
essential. Like R. B. Bennett, his verbiage 
resembles Niagara. It falls from his lips 
like a torrent. But there is always artis- 
try of diction, and keen incisiveness of 
phrase. The expression of his ideas gains 
force and energy from his aspect while 
expressing them. He believes what he 
says. 

THE BRILLIANT “BABY” OF THE HOUSE. 


If, by some strange turn of the political 
wheel of fortune, the Liberal party sud- 


denly found itself in power, the new So- 
licitor-General would probably be George 
Henry Boivin, of Shefford, Quebec, the 
“baby member” of the House of Com- 
mons. What Hon. Arthur Meighen is to 
the Conservatives this young French- 
Canadian—he is barely thirty—gives 
promise of becoming for the Liberals. He 
has scholarship, ambition, brains, elo- 
quence, a serious bent for politics, and the 
ideals of youth. The office of Solicitor- 
General simply gravitated to Meighen. 
He was first for the position, and there 
were no seconds. With a little more ex- 
perience, Boivin will occupy a similar 
place in the ranks of the Opposition. At 
college, in the study of law, and in the 
House of Commons, Boivin has had a bril- 
liant record. 

An incident in his early life, and one 
which it is rumored first brought him to 
the attention of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, is 
the best possible sidelight on his charac- 
ter. His mother, who was Irish of the 
Irish, and whose Celtic traits her son 
has strongly inherited, died shortly after 
his birth, and three years later his 
French-Canadian father followed her. 
The young orphan was a fine youngster, 
and became the pet of the kind-hearted 
people of Granby, Quebec, where a goodly 
portion of the population are Irish and 
Scotch. An old lady became specially 
interested in the boy, and often as he 
passed her modest home on his way to and 
from school she would treat him to cake, 
fruit and candy. The years went by; 
Boivin had gone to college, had had a bril- 
liant career at historic Laval and was 
now a full-fledged barrister. He had not 
been admitted to the bar more than a few 
weeks when his first big case was handed 
to him by the kindly old lady who in his 
schoolboy days had been his steadfast 
friend. It was an important case, one 
which involved the ownership of con- 
siderable property, and the young lawyer 
hesitated before taking it. The woman, 
however, had infinite confidence in the 
stripling and insisted that he take the 
brief. Boivin then accepted the case, 
fought a long legal battle against one of 
the most experienced counsel in Eastern 
Quebec, and won. Delighted at the out- 
come—for defeat would have meant her 
financial ruin—-the woman almost im- 
mediately demanded that Boivin present 
his bill. This he just as promptly did— 
receipted! When she protested he de- 
clared he had only in small measure re- 
paid the generosity which had meant so 
much to him in his orphaned schooldays. 
In this he remained steadfast, and re- 
fused to take even a cent for his services. 

His success in the practice of his pro- 
fession was instantaneous, and he soon 
became known throughout the Eastern 
Townships. At Laval he had been presi- 
dent of the Liberal Students’ Association. 
It was quite natural, therefore, that he 
should be active in politics in the town in 
which he practised law, and he soon be- 
came recognized as an eloquent and con- 
vinciig vlatform speaker. In 1911, when 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier was casting about for 
a standard-bearer for the Liberals in 
Shefford, which is regarded as a Con- 
servative constituency, his attention was 
called to Boivin—then twenty-eight years 
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ily skin and 


shiny nose 


How to correct them 


That bugbear of so many 
oily skin and 
has various con- 
tributory causes. 


women-—an 


shiny nose 


Whatever the cause in your 
case, proper external treat- 
ment will relieve your skin 
of this embarrassing condition. 


Begin this treatment tonight 


With warm water work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in 
your hands. Apply it to your face 
and rub it into the pores thoroughly— 
always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with warm water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. 
If possible, rub your face for a few 
minutes with a piece of ice. 

This treatment will make your skin 
fresher and clearer the first time you 


use it. Make it a nightly habit and 
before long you w ill see a decided ime 
provement—a promise of that lovelier 
complexion which the steady use of 
W oodbury’s always brings. 

Woodbury's Facial Soap costs 25¢ 
acake. No one hesitates at the price 
after their first cake. Tear off the 
illustration of the cake shown below 
and put itin your purse as a reminder 
to get Woodbury’s today and try this 
treatment. 


Woodbury’ s F aciat —— 


For sale by Canadian druggists from « 
including Newfoundland 


Write today to the Canadian 
Woodbury Factory for samples 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. 


Cream and Powder 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 


Dept.105-§ Pert, Oxterio. 


ast to coast, 


F or 10¢, 


samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
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The Prosperity of Saskatchewan 
Has A Substantial Foundation 


Our unusual and continuous prosperity is due to the fact 
that we produce millions ct dollars each year from the 


soil, and this produce is always in demand. 


Our eredit 


is good because we are producers 


Regina enjoys the fullest advantages of being the biggest 


and busiest city in this province. 
the rate of 10,000 increase in population per vear. 
is ideal for real estate investments. 


condition here 


This city has grown at 
The 


For information and our free illustrated 
booklet on Saskatchewan, write to us. 


ANDERSON, LUNNEY & COMPANY 


REGINA, SASK. 


Real Estate, Appraisers, 


Valuators, 


Insurance, and Western Bonds 





























LUXFER 
PRISMS 


Make Lighting Expenses 


Dwindle 


If you have a lighting problem LUXFER 
PRISMS are the correct solution. They 
eatch the rays of light and shoot daylight 
into dark places. 


Daylight is Cheap 


and more satisfactory than artificial illu 
mination. 


Have you a basement, store, office or fac- 
tory that needs daylight? LUXFER 
PRISMS will eliminate the darkness, cut 
down lighting cxpenses and give lasting 
satisfaction. 


There’s a difference between LUXFER 
PRISMS and common prismatic glass. The 
scientific principle is interestingly ex- 
plained in our catalogue ‘‘L’’. Write and 
learn Luxfer advantages. 





The illustration above shows how light rays are 
ent by means of prism angles. 
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of age. Sir Wilfrid learned of the young 
man’s record, of his splendid reputation 
in the county, of his eloquence both in 
French and English. He sought a con- 
ference; and, as a result of an hour’s 
talk with the Liberal chief, Boivin de- 
cided to make the fight in Shefford. He 
carried the county after a whirlwind cam- 
paign by a majority of twenty-seven 
votes. 

Boivin took his place among the effec- 
tive forces of Parliament last year by a 
single speech on the naval issue. When 
men like Pugsley, Meighen, Laurier, 
Borden and Carvell were fighting for su- 
premacy with every known weapon of 
constitutional and parliamentary law, 
Boivin came to the forefront, displaying 
a skill in debate and a knowledge of the 
rules of procedure that astonished his 
most ardent admirers. Such a success did 
he become in the course of a few days that 
the Opposition put him up to reply to 
Meighen’s masterly defence of the closure, 
a task in the performance of which he 
added to his fast-growing reputation. 

Associated with Boivin is a galaxy of 
young French-Canadian Liberals who are 
climbing to the front. Hon. Dr. Henri 
Beland, who for three short weeks before 
the 1911 deluge held the post of Post- 
master-General, is also destined for big 
things. As a speaker he is a wizard, com- 
bining a quiet humor with an effective 
presentation of his case. Jacques Bureau, 
“Joe” Demers, big Edward Lapointe and 
genial “Chariie” Wilson, whose English 
rame denies his French ancestry, form a 
formidable group of fine young fiznters 
and brilliant sneakers. 

With Pugsley from the Maritime Pro- 
vinces comes a phalanx of stalwart gladi- 
ators. How these maritime men love to 
fight! Woe betide the thoughtless oppon- 
ent who crosses swords with “Ned” Mac- 
donald, the sturdy Scot from Pictou. And 
his Irish fellow-Nova Scotian, George W. 
Kyte, of Richmond, can be relied upon 
to be “in it where it’s thickest.” 

George W. Kyte is true to his Irish 
ancestry. He is full of ideas, of origin- 
ality, of humor, of energy—and of fight. 
He has every strength but the strength of 
repose. He is never in repose. Parliament 
may be discussing some intricate local 
problem affecting the far-away Pacific 
coast, but the Nova Scotian is leaning 
over his desk, following the debate with 
all the personal intensity he would evince 
if his own constituency were the mat- 
ter of immediate concern. And he is 
always ready—and eager—to jump into 
the melee. He has none of the ortho- 
dox arts of the politician. He doesn’t 
win his way; he wrests tt. Where his 
colleagues practise finesse, he goes in for 
boldness. He doesn’t hanker after kid 
gloves. His friends swear by him; his 
enemies swear at him. Neither oaths 
of allegiance nor of antagonism affect 
him: But he is a great man to have—on 
your side! 

In the dauntless and aggressive Frank 
B. Carvell, New Brunswick makes a not- 
able contribution. With few gestures, 
squarely confronting the enemy, Carvell 
speaks. There is no appeal to passion, no 
loose generalities, no attempt at rhetoric, 
nothing subtle or bewildering. The sen- 
tences roll out with hammer-like pre- 





cision. The points made are direct and 
unambiguous. The argument never 
wanders. 


THE PENALTY CARVELL PAID. 


Nobody likes to fight against Carvell. 
A good story goes its Ottawa rounds con- 
cerning him. The fighting New Bruns- 
wicker arrived late at one of the social 
functions at the capital. His name was 
announced to one of “the ladies of the 
Cabinet” who was assisting. 

“Mr. Carvell?” the minister’s wife ex- 
claimed, in clear tones which carried some 
distance. “You are surely not that bad 
man whom we all hate?” 

The member bowed with Chesterfieldian 
deference. “Madam,” he _ responded 
promptly in the same resonant baritone 
which has often hurled anathemas across 
the Commons chamber, “I pay a heavier 
penalty than I thought for doing my 
duty.” 

These are but a few of the outstanding 
young men who are taking their places in 
the front rank of the reinvigorated Oppo- 
sition. They have many colleagues. 

It is not strange, under such circum- 
stances, that sackcloth and ashes is not 
the prevailing mode among Liberal 
parliamentarians. They are too busy for 
mourning. They may make mistakes, but 
they make them in service. They are 
eager for the fray, confident of their 
cause and intensely loyal to their leader. 


Average vs. the Per- 
fect Man 


How Do I Compare with the 
Physically Perfect Man? is 
a Question [nteresting 


to All 


(Condensed from Judson D. Stuart’s 
Article on the Average Man in 
Technical World Magazine.) 


sé HAT are the measurements of 
the average man?” 

This question was asked of three uni- 
versity gymnasium directors, each re- 
garded as an authority on the measure- 
ments of human anatomy. It was also 
asked of several physicians, coaches, 
trainers, editors of publication relating to 
physical culture, and directors of sani- 
tariums. In each instance practically the 
same reply was made. This was: 

“It all depends upon which type you 
have in mind. There are three types of 
men, each one perfect in his way. The 
‘Hercules,’ or giant type; the ‘Apollo 
Belvedere,’ or medium-sized type; and 
the ‘ Mercury,’ or small-sized type. So 
you see there really are no average mea- 
surements to be secured for all men.” 

There is a vast difference between the 
men who have had to work for a living 
in offices and streets from their boyhood 
days and those who have been able to go 
to high school and college, where they 
had every opportunity to participate in 
athletic contests and fill their lungs with 
fresh air while loafing on the college 
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Economizing 


with the Comptometer 


The Comptometer represents the truest kind of efficient economy 
that actually saves time and labor and prevents mistakes. 


the kind 


The saving of time 


and labor due to the phenomenal speed of the Comptometer can be readily 
measured, but the value of its accuracy is simply incalculable. 


For instance— 

It was a revelation to the executives as 
well as to the office force of a large beet sugar 
factory, to find that all the additicns, exten- 
sions, divisions and deductions of the annual 
audit, were easily made in |7 hours on the 
Comptometer. It had taken them 112 
hours with other equipment. 

It was a further revelation when the 
Comptometer disclosed figure errors which 


These are real experiences 


had resulted in overpayment on purchase in- 
voices amounting to over $500.00—invoices 
which had been gone over and checked 
by three capable mental extenders. 


Then came another revelation when 
they were shown by the Comptometer test 
that in 25 pages of mentally figured statistical 
work requiring divisions accurate to 5 places, 
only one item out of the lot was correct to 
5th place. 


not imaginary cases. They can be multiplied by the thou- 


sands to prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Comptometer is one of the most notable 
factors for efficiency and economy in accounting that is known to the business world today. 


Adding and Calculating Machine 
Write for Daily Ledger Control and Comptometer Trial 


Balance Sub-Total Sheets 


T he -se twe un que and ve alu ab le ac ounting aids 
full e xplanati n of their use, together with comp dle ae, detailed 
information about the Comptometer will gladly be mailed you 
Tear out this page as a re- 


without obligation or expense. 
minder to write for them at once. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 


1715-31 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 


and 
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SAFETY FIRST! 





Insure Your Income 


by 


Keeping Informed 


on general business conditions that 
may affect the earnings of enter- 
prises in which you are interested. 
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|campus. Consequently, it is not fair to 
| attempt to secure the measurements of 
| the average man from college men alone 
or from non-university men alone. 

To overcome this difficulty and secure 
the average man’s measurements, mea- 
surements were taken of all of last year’s 
students in two universities, of all the 
students in Amherst College for nine 
years, and of nearly thirty thousand men 
who applied for enlistment in the Civil 
and Spanish wars. To figure on the 
measurements of only such men as passed 
the government examinations and en- 
listed would not be fair, inasmuch as a 
certain standard of height and health is 
demanded, but taking the applicants for 
enlistment—that is, counting in the mea- 
| surements of those who were thrown out 
as well as those accepted—the average is 
as nearly perfect as possible. This is 
true because all manner of men applied 
for enlistment, short and tall men, fat 
and thin men, sick and well men 


| 


The relative length of a man’s trunk to 
his height is the only measurement which 
may be regarded as a fairly accurate in- 
dex to his constitutional strength. Per- 
fection of measurement is, primarily, a 
matter of proportion. Strength cannot 
be gauged by measurements in inches, but 
depends upon a combination of the con- 
dition of the vital organs and the speed 
of co-ordination between mind and 
muscle. 

The average man insists on knowing 
how he compares physically with the per- 
fect man, and there is a method of ap- 
proaching this very closely. 

Russell Beatty, intercollegiate shot-put 
record holder, strong man of Columbia 
University at the present time, has been 
pronounced by many authorities, includ- 
ing several sculptors, to be the most per- 
fectly formed man known, in relation to 
proportions and strength. 

The measurements of the “ average 
man,” as compared with those of Beatty, 
| whom for practical purposes we may call 
the “ physically perfect man,” are as fol- 
lows: 

Physically 


Average Man Perfect Man 


Height 5 ft. 7.6 in 5 ft. 838 in 
Weight sc 141.39 lbs. 186.29 lbs 
SS : 34.81 in. 40.86 i 

Neck ... ae ow 14 in. 15.50 ir 
ok, Mere 30 in. 31.69 ii 
Biceps ‘ 13.50 in. 15.55 in 
Forearms ne 10.50 in 13.46 in 
Thigh cas 20.50 in 24.05 il 
Calf ian 13.79 in 16.08 in 
Lung capacity 256 cubic in. 450 cubic ii 


But even this comparison is rather mis- 
leading, because our average man is only 
5 feet 7.6 inches in height, while Mr. 
Beatty’s height is 5 feet 8.38 inches. 

An ideal man of 5 feet 8 inches in 
height should weigh about 151 pounds. 
Statistics show, however, that the aver- 

| age man of that height weighs only be- 
tween 142 and 1438 pounds. 

The most woeful deficiency, however, in 
the average man is in his chest develop- 
ment. The average American chest mea- 
sures 34.81 inches, whereas it should 
measure 39 inches. This means that the 
lung capacity of the average man is 250 
cubic inches. It should be at least 300 
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cubic inches. The girth of the average 
waist is 29.90 inches. The average ideal 
waist should measure 32.5 inches. 

3ut it is worthy of note that as an off- 
set to these deficiencies the average 
American male has a leg development 
that is nearly perfect. In the table com- 
paring the average man with the physic- 
ally perfect man of the same height, it 
will be seen that the calf of the average 
man is but .21 of an inch less in girth 
than the calf of the physically perfect 
man. It is the arms and chest of the 
average man that seem to be neglected, 
that is, they are not developed anywhere 
near up to the standard of the physically 
perfect or ideal man. As to muscles, 
those of the average man are far below 
the standard, but this is something that 
may be overcome with proper exercise. 
A few minutes’ exercise each day for a 
year, as outlined by any expert physical 
culture director, should bring the muscles 
of Mr. Average Man up to the standard. 

The average man is particularly weak 
in the muscles of his back, being able to 
lift only 845 pounds. At Yale University 
the students measuring 5 feet 8 inches had 
strength tests of 420 pounds. How poorly 
this compares with the performance of 
Herman Sell, a German strong man, may 
be readily understood when it is stated 
that he performed the deep knee bend 
correctly seven times with a bar-bell of 
440 pounds across his shoulders. The 
world’s record for the “ dead lift ” is 1,897 
pounds. The late Louis Cyr, a French 
Canadian, stood under a platform and 
pressed upward with his back, lifting a 
total weight of 4,300 pounds. 

Another point of weakness in the aver- 
age man, and for that matter amongst 
the majority of professional strong men, 
is the hand grip. But the most serious 
weakness that the average man possesses 
is undoubtedly in his abdominal muscles. 
These among the most important 
muscles of the body, and in the average 
man they are soft and flabby. 

But the average man should not be dis- 
couraged when told he is weak in the 
biceps, or in his thighs, or that he has 
practically no proper control of the 
muscles he does possess, for while this is 
true, the difference in comparison with 
the athletic man is by no means as great 
as he is generally led to believe. 


are 


It is also interesting to note the mea- 
surements of other races, Indians and 
negroes, for example, as compared with 
the higher types and superior nationali- 


ties. The so-called “burly negro” is 
really shorter than the average white 


man, and while he weighs more, his chest 
measurements are 3 inches less. 


Seven hundred Iroquois Indians, selec- 
ted for the purpose of the test, made a 
splendid showing, but they did not 
average the height of 4,600 Irishmen by 
more than an inch and three-quarters. 
The Indians are heaviest of all the types, 
but both the Irish and the Indians have 
a better record and are nearer the ideal 
measurements than any others. They 
correspond to the Hercules type. 
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How to Improve Collections and 
Cut Expenses, Too 


The very first page of this information Bulletin shows how forty-eight busi- 
ness concerns, some of them with 2500 ledger accounts, some with only 100, 
cut down the average time required to get out their statements from 2373 to 


hours—from three days to one day! That’s a saving worth making ! 


clerk in a whole- This new Bulletin is full of instances of manu- 
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The next page shows how one 








sale grocery gets out in three days, statements facturers, wholesalers and retailers—grocers, sta 
that took two clerks five days. tioners, druggists, etc saving approximately 
: ' --third their time on statement work, and saving 
Furthermore, they get these statements out on one-third th in i n ork, and g 
time Statements that go out on time are gen- money ACC 
erally paid first! The last page of this Bulletin shows thirty-four 
} ‘ »mMeT my nm 4 } 
And still further, the Burroughs- made state- other ways, besides statement making, in which 
aia CR SR ; ‘ ag ser: the Burroughs saves money. 
ments prove the ledger posting ice; while their 
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We can put youin the way of obtaining it. We havea proposition whereby 


men of energy and enterprise can add materially to their present income. Does 
$10 a week more look good to you? Then write to-day for further particulars. 
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Service 


Makes Satisfied Customers 


OUR customers like best to deal 

with firms that give them the 
most prompt and efficient service, 
and the more systematically your 
business is handled, the better ser- 
Vice you can give your customers. 
If you are not using Loose-Leaf 
devices or if you have a system for 
keeping records of your daily busi- 
ness we want to show you the Cope- 
Chat systems for Accounting, Pur- 
chasing, Sales, Delivery, Shipping, 
Order Forms, Etc. 


Copeland-Chatterson systems are 
known as the standard of quality 
in Canada. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO DEPT. “A” 
VP OUR HOME OFFICE, CORNER RICHMOND 
AND YONGE STREETS, TORONTO. 


The Copeland-Chatterson Co. 


Limited 
Toronto, és Ontario 


; 
Representatives in all the principal cities of Canada 
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Hospital Abuses 


A Scheme to Insure Equitable 
| Payment for Treatment by 

| All Classes of the 

| Community 


From The Medical Times. 


| + HOSE  semi-charitable institutions 
that are exempted from taxation, 
on the theory that they are caring for the 
sick poor, too often betray the taxpayers. 
Partial betrayal is indubitable. The pri- 
vate sides of these hospitals are too often 
developed at the expense of the free quar- 
ters. It is all but impossible to get a poor 
patient into some of these plants. It is 
not only the urgent case that demands 
| their care. If it is such bad business to 
take care of all classes of the sick poor 
that these hospitals cannot admit them, 
then the city should establish more of its 
own hospitals and proportionately with- 
| draw its support from the private insti- 
| tutions. The New York Sun further 
| proposes on the part of the city the es- 
| tablishment of its own semi-charitable 
hospitals, in which those not destitute 
| could obtain proper treatment by a small 
| charge in accordance with their incomes, 
| with the proviso that such cases permit 
| themselves to be utilized for instruction. 
Such patients would thus be offered an 
opportunity to maintain their self-respect 
without destruction of all their resources 
by paying a certain percentage of their 
incomes for treatment and nursing. The 
Sun quotes, with apparent approval, the 
plan of the Syndicat Medical de Paris in 
respect to patients able to pay, but pre- 
tenaing poverty. A writien statement oi 
his financial inability is exacted from 
each patient who claims to be unable to 
pay, when, if investigation disclose mis- 
representation, prosecution and punish- 
ment follow in the courts. 

We think the plan recently devised by 
the Commissioners of Accounts of New 
York, adopted by the Board of Estimate, 
indorsed by the Mayor, and put in opera- 

| tion by the Commissioner of Charities, an 
excellent one. Every patient unable to 
| pay, or able to pay only part of the cost of 
hospital maintenance, is reported to the 
Department of Public Charities within 
twenty-four hours after admission, 
whereupon examiners of the department 
| are sent to the homes and employers of 
such patients, and a careful inquiry insti- 
tuted as to the actual economic status of 
the reported cases. All sources of income 
are inquired into. Agreements to pay part 
are secured from some responsible mem- 
ber of the family, if possible, and these 
payments are made at the office of the de- 
partment. The city pays the hospital in 
full for the patients unable to pay, and 
for those from whom the hospital has 
| failed to collect, but who have paid the 
department something less than the full 
| board. Whatever the hospital collects it- 
| self is deducted by it from its monthly 
| bills rendered to the department. There 
| are per capita per diem rates for different 
classes of patients 
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